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Let’s Speak the Truth About Our Schools 


PAUL E. ELICKER 





The quoted statements have been made about our public second- 
ary schools and came from these sources: The Council for Basic 
Education, Life Magazine, and from individuals including Admiral 
Lewis L. Strauss, Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, John Keats, Sloan 
Wilson, Arthur J. Bestor, Jr., Chet Huntley, and others. All sta- 
tistics and factual information contained in this article can be vali- 
dated by reliable sources.—The Editor 











‘le SOUND off and to generalize from a few isolated cases about our 
American high school in our public press and in the columns of our pop- 
ular magazines is today’s fad and fashion. Some of this derogatory char- 
acterization of this public institution is based on fact, more on fiction and 
on personal opinion and desire and still more on personal generalizations 
from a few isolated situations in our schools. To list just a few of the cur- 
rent characterizations of the American High School, here is a sampling of 
what we hear and see . . . “The schools do nothing well,” “Our schools 
promote anti-intellectualism,” “The Russian program is superior to 
ours,” “The talented are neglected,” “Too little science and mathematics 
are offered in the schools,” “We are less educated than 50 years ago,” 
“Schools offer a lot of ‘gobbledy-gook’ such as driver education, home- 
making, vocational training, musical folderol, athletic showmanship, et 
cetera.” Many of these ill-supported statements and denunciations are 
made of our schools by conservatives, radicals, self-proclaimed crusaders, 
enterprisers of the sensational, and many who are genuinely sincere and 
desirous of improving our schools. 

An examination of the personal experience and qualifications of these 
self-appointed critics of education would lead to these generalizations: 
some are genuinely sincere and want to do their part in improving the 
schools; some are carrying some personal grievance about the school, often 
involving themselves or their relatives; with some school official or teach- 


Paul E. Elicker is Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, A Department of the National Education Association, 1201—16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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er; or often concerning their children or their friends’ children—some 
want to fashion the schools according to their own image—some, high in 
government positions and in the national spotlight, are gloating over their 
own great personal achievement (Many of them are self-designated ex- 
perts in many areas and surely in education.)—some are writers of fiction 
and know that the “sensational” that touches the general public through 
the press and radio today has a saleable market. 


THE SITUATION 


Before we look at the evidence about our schools that is “in plain 
sight,” let’s speak the side of these administrators or educationists, or 
“sacred cows” as they have been characterized, sneeringly, by some present 
day critics who have the advantage of vocalizing through the press, radio, 
and television—agencies that are generally sympathetic and cooperative. 
Many of the devoted men and women who have made education their 
profession and their means of livelihood know only too well the weak- 
nesses, the inadequacies, and the existence of some superficial educational 
offerings in their schools. These weaker portions of our educational pro- 
gram for youth are receiving and will continue to receive their attention. 
These people in the profession desire and seek the constructive criticisms 
of the schools and the cooperation of fairminded and understanding citi- 
zens in their attack on this problem which some want to label “the crisis” 
in education. At least my exeprience over many years with many leaders 
in the educational profession leads me to my opinion about them. 


Tue Facts ABouT EDUCATION 

Let’s consider only a few of the issues that are most prevalent among the 
criticisms of education today. 

1. The Academically Talented Are Neglected. First of all it is difficult 
to define this group of students. However, if we regard this group as those 
students who are college-bound and meet the highest admission require- 
ments to the highly selective colleges, then we can deign to speak about 
this segment of school youth and their academic achievement. Work with 
superior or talented students has gone on in many schools for some time, 
especially in many of our larger schools which have the best professional 
resources to challenge these students. Looking at the records, we must 
admit that the results of the quality of teaching in our secondary schools 
have been impressive. 

Assuming that this group is included among the students that meet the 
ever increasing standards of academic achievement that are required to be 
admitted to that group of colleges that are highly selective and have four 
or five times as many applicants as they are able to accept, we should refer 
to the change of admissions standards of the last fifty years. In 1908, as 
stated in the Fourth Annual Report' of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


1Fourth Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Adancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City, October 1909, pp. 145-47 
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Advancement of Teaching, many students were admitted to Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other colleges with educational deficiencies 
in their secondary-school preparation, generally called “conditions.” At 
Columbia 59%, at Harvard 49%, at Yale 58%, at Princeton 53% at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 56%, at Wellesley 25%, and at Radcliffe 
46%, of all the students admitted to these colleges had educational defi- 
ciencies. In fact, the number of students that had academic deficien- 
cies in three or more secondary-school subjects ranged from 7% to 
25%, of all the entering students to these colleges. Today, no one is ad- 
mitted with any deficiencies (conditions) to these colleges, and many 
other colleges. In fact, a large number of qualified applicants are rejected 
due to the physical limitations on enrollment in the college. It is esti- 
mated that many of the presently rejected students in the decade imme- 
diately preceding World War II would have been accepted without 
question or without academic deficiencies. 


To this situation must be added the change in the degree of difficulty 
of the present entrance examinations of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. A former Examinator for the College Entrance Examination 
Board in one of the fundamental school subjects generally required for 
admission to college stated to me, most emphatically, that the degree of 
difficulty of the present-day entrance examinations is higher than twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. A good test of this allegation would be partially 
answered if some of the critics who claim that our schools are “without 
scholars,” and some of the parents of the same ilk who were the student 
prodigies in their own estimation of yesteryear, would attempt the en- 
trance examinations of today. And then let's look at the record of per- 
formance! Surely the critics of “the talented-are-neglected” claim would 
have more personal objective evidence, when their scores would be com- 
pared with records of present-day school youth, for either vocalizing more 
sincerely their allegations or for transferring “their heat” to other areas 
of the educational program. 


In addition, programs for the talented in our schools are growing in 
number throughout the country. A great impetus was given to this move- 
ment when a study was made several years ago, with a grant of money 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education (Ford), for the educa- 
tional provision for these students to enter colleges with advanced 
standing. Do the critics know that 212 secondary schools provided such 
educational opportunity in their schools and that approximately 2100 
secondary-school students took 2700 examinations in 1957 for advanced 
standing in 201 colleges? Many more schools that were not registered for 
these examinations offer many advanced subjects for “the talented.” 
The rate of increase has nearly doubled in each of the last few years, 
and it is expected that this rate of ihcrease in education provisions for 
the talented will continue as schools can become equipped with qualified 
teaching personnel to conduct such a program. 
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Tue Pu Beta Kappa RECORD 

In passing, it should be said that an extremely high percentage of all 
the students elected to Phi Beta Kappa in college are graduates of this 
“scholarless” American public high school. The percentage varies ac- 
cording to the college, but it ranges from 55% to 75% of all students 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. It is even more impressive when one realizes 
that the number of students from the American public high school 
approximates only 50% of all the students enrolled at such institutions 
as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. In general, it can be stated without 
question that a large proportion of the Phi Beta Kappas in our colleges 
come from the American public high schools, the same institutions that 
are charged today with promoting anti-intellectualism and are further 
characterized as “schools without scholars.” 

Another objective study made by the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, reveals a startling situation. The public high- 
school graduates in the class of 1955 at Princeton University, with the 
same measured educational potential as students from the non-public 
high schools, had better academic records throughout their entire col- 
lege career. The quality and effectiveness of instruction in the American 
public high school must be given some credit for the basic academic 
preparation of these students for college. 

2. Too Little Mathematics and Science Available in Our Schools. 
The most misstated statistics on this issue are the numbers of students 
that are taking mathematics, science, and foreign languages in our pub- 
lic secondary schools. Here are some of the statements. “Only 1214% of 
the students are taking mathematics more advanced than elementary 
algebra [9th grade algebra]. The actual figure as obtained from the 
United States Office of Education report is 35.2%. It should be kept in 
mind that the range of intellectual competence among our high-school 
students is 70 1Q (intelligence quotient) to 150 IQ. Many are incapable 
of mastering advanced mathematics on the present established standard 
of academic mastery. Statistics in the other areas are also misquoted by 
the school critics. 

In regard to the availability of advanced science in our public schools, 
we have a similar misrepresentation of the actual situation. For example, 
a high government official said that 53% of our high schools do not 
teach physics and half our schools do not teach chemistry. According 
to a report from the United States Office of Education, only 18.2% of 
all the high schools do not offer either physics or chemistry. This off- 
cial failed to note that these two subjects are taught in alternate years 
in many of the small schools where there may be only one teacher of 
science. This arrangement, long in effect in our many small high 
schools, makes both subjects available to all students as the student 
continues in school. In recent years, the reports from the National 
Science Teachers Association of the National Education Association 
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shows a steady growth in the number of students taking science in our 
secondary schools. 


There must be malicious intent or vindictive motive in the making 
of these false and dishonest statements when such prominent persons 
continue to restate the same false or inaccurate statistics even after 
their attention is called to the misrepresentations and to the reliable 
sources of information on this issue that are available to them. In a 
nationally known magazine in November 1956, there appeared a long 
diatribe on the program of anti-intellectualism in our schools, not 
supported in any manner by reliable evidence. This was accompanied 
by a declaration that science and mathematics were de-emphasized in 
our schools. There were elaborate graphical representations which 
were wrong statistically and grossly misleading. Here is a portion of 
that article that appeared under the subheading “What's Wrong with 
Teaching in U. S.?” 


Among all of the country’s high schools—one half offer no course in physics, one 
quarter offer neither physics or chemistry, nearly one quarter offer no geometry. Year 
after year, these subjects are taught to a shrinking proportion of students. In the last 
year alone, 1,500 high schools dropped some or all of their science and mathematics 
courses. 

As a result, here is the record of 56 years: Percentage of high-school students taking 
science, in 1900 84%, now 54%. Percentage of high-school students taking mathemat- 
ics, in 1900 86%, now 55%. 


Let's look at this charge and a similar one listed here. 


The Charge: One half of the schools offer no course in physics. 
One quarter offer neither chemistry nor physics. 


The Evidence. In 1956 only 18.2% of all the schools in the country 
did not offer either chemistry or physics. These are the smaller 
schools, many with less than 100 students. In fact, all the schools 
classified as small schools enroll only 4.8% of all the twelfth-grade 
students (about 1,400,000) in all the small high schools throughout 
the country. These small schools have an average twelfth-grade en- 
rollment of 18.6 students. Again, many of these schools offer chemistry 
and physics in alternate years. Consequently, only a very small num- 
ber of students are denied the privilege of studying chemistry or 
physics. In fact, 95.2% of all students who reach the twelfth grade 
in our schools are in schools that offer both chemistry and physics. 

When the author of the statement, “in the last year alone 1,500 high 
schools dropped some or all of their science and mathematics courses,” 
was asked to name some of these schools, he stated that his records were 
not available to him. This, like other statements about the program in 
our schools, is a most fallacious statemént and cannot be supported by any 
reliable evidence. 


80 fferings and Enrollments in Science anl Mathematics in Public High Schools, 1956, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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3. We Are Less Educated Than Fifty Years Ago. We can give docu- 
mentary evidence that we are betier educated as a nation than we 
were forty or fifty years ago. In World War I, millions of men in the 
Armed Forces were tested by the Army Alpha tests. The general level 
of education of the millions who were tested was the equivalent of 
grade 6.8, or nearly seventh-grade level of the regular public school. 


Similar tests, known as Army General Classification Tests, were 
given to millions of men (and some women) in the Armed Forces in 
the World War II period. It was found that the grade level for the 
millions that were tested had risen to 10.5 grade, or half way be- 
tween grades ten and eleven of the regular public school. These 
two tests were statistically correlated and validated by Professor 
John Warren Tilton of Yale University. This is an increase of 3.7 
grades in the level of educational attainment for comparable mil- 
lions in a period of 25-30 years. It, of course, must be assumed that 
this educational gain of our school population has not been lost in 
the period since the close of World War IL. 

May it be assumed that this educational gain was not just inci- 
dental and accidental? Is it proper to assume that the society's chief 
agency for developing and advancing the educational competency 
of the youth population is the school, and that some credit for this 
academic achievement can justifiably be given to the school? Are 
we really less educated as a nation than fifty years ago in light of the 
above objective evidence? It can be said, also, that in every test that has 
been given on the fundamentals such as reading and arithmetic (the 
three R's excepting writing which is difficult to test) the youth of today 
surpass the youth 25-50 years ago on the same tests that were used under 
comparable conditions with youth of a generation or two ago. Time will 
not be taken here to identify such studies, but they are on record and 
available. In light of these studies can we claim that the schools are neg- 
lecting the “fundamentals” when compared to the achievement of “the 
good old days, when I went to school’? 


4. Some Foreign Country Systems of Education Are Superior to Ours. 
Since Sputnik I was launched, the claim is made that the Russian system 
of education is superior to ours. This is debatable largely betause we 
are not certain of the information we have about the complete system of 
education in Russia. What is published and available may not be com- 
plete or wholly reliable. Many claim that a comparative objective study 
of the two systems of education would not be significant at this time 
largely because of the incomplete and unreliable information about Rus- 
sian education available to us today. (This was written before the obser 
vation group of American educators visited Russia.) Preliminary reports, 
however, do not support the claim that Russian secondary education, if 
fairly compared, is superior to American education. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE SYSTEM IN ENGLAND 


Let’s look at a recent record of American high-school students in 
several highly reputable private schools in England. Frequently, we hear 
that England's secondary schools are superior to ours and that they edu- 
cate their colloge-bound youth better than we do in our American public 
high schools. Is there any reliable evidence on this or is it mere opinion 
or casual estimate? For ten years, from 1947 to 1956, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was the American agency for the Kinsmen Scholarship 
Trust of London, England. This agency had the responsibility for 
selecting American secondary-school youth to attend for one year a high- 
ranking private school in England such as Rugby, Magdalen College 
School, Dulwich College School, St. George's School, Tonbridge School, 
Rodeau School, and others of equally high scholastic standing and 
reputation. From eight to twelve boys and girls were selected from our 
public high schools each year. They were not necessarily our superior 
students, just typical of the good all-around youth who were the normal 
college-bound type of youth. 

All of them not only made the adjustment from a public day school 
in America to life in a high-standard academic type of private boarding 
school in England, but also held their own scholastically with their 
English schoolmates. In fact, a few led their respective classes in these 
English schools. There were no failures among the American students 
and many had superior records. Although only a total group of about 
100 students from all sections of our country were selected over a nine- 
year period to participate in this inter-country academic project, the 
total records of these students provide some evidence of matching and, 
in some cases, excelling the academic standards of highly selected stu- 
dents in the British secondary school. This actual evidence over a ten 
year period—is it better than mere opinion? 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN EVALUATION OF EDUCATION TODAY 


Many of our most vocal critics of education do not fully understand 
the public high school of today, or do not make much of an effort to 
understand it and its present-day function in our society. There are 
those who may understand it fully, but are unwilling to accept it as it 
is. As an illustration of this point of view held by many, I recall the 
story of that eminent educator, Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, who invited a friend to come to the University of Chicago and 
see “democracy in action.” He came and the two walked through nearby 
Jackson Park, a public park where many families were enjoying the great 
outdoors on a Saturday afternoon in, May. People from all walks of life 
were “draped” over the lawn, many engaged in eating a picnic lunch. 
Lunch papers and refuse were in evidence. It was then noted how people 
who had freedom of action enjoyed life in this public park; this was taken 
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as a sordid example of life in a democracy. The visitor pretended to 
understand, but remarked, “If this is democracy, I don’t like its smell.” 

Our public secondary school now has approximately 90% of our total 
youth-age group in school. In 1910, we had 14.2%, just a few more than 
were headed toward higher education at that time. The schools were 
necessarily selective and largely single purpose in objective—college 
preparatory. 

With the growth and strength of the labor unions discouraging the en- 
try of youth in industry at an early age and with the strong desire of so 
many parents to provide more education for their sons and daughters 
than they themselves had obtained, many more students of school age 
are in our secondary schools today. The many evolving changes in our 
society determine the kinds of schools we have today. Schools grow in 
size and number; more of the less academically competent attend school 
today than attended the school of fifty years ago. 

Yes, we are realizing “the great American dream” as one writer put it. 
But, do we want it now that we have it? The educators of today cannot 
be held wholly responsible for this growth and development of the public 
secondary school. Whatever problems the public secondary school pre- 
sents in the eyes of some are the inheritance of the educators of today. 
They complain very little about the problems of education for “all the 
children of all the people” they now have on their hands. 

Now the last charge. 


5. Too Much ‘Gobbledy-gook’ in the School Curriculum, Such as Driver 
Education, Homemaking, Vocational Training of Many Kinds, et cetera. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, there was much public criticism 
of the existing secondary school—the Latin Grammar school, as it was 
generally called, a purely academic school, aristocratic and exclusive. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the most astute and formidable leader of this public 
charge, in establishing the earliest American academy which grew into the 
present University of Pennsylvania, led the movement to establish a 
secondary school which would give “a broader culture and teach subjects 
of more direct use in social, industrial, and business life.” These acade- 
mies, the secondary schools of the time, grew in popularity with the people 
because they appealed to the wants and needs of the people. One course 
prepared for college; the others for the broader practical needs of life— 
really education for “life adjustment,” a term distasteful to some “acade- 
micians” and “critics” of today. 

This is how the secondary school of that era grew—out of the desires 
and needs of the people. The present-day comprehensive public high 
school is the outgrowth of that earlier school, the Academy. 

Our Federal government has “aided and abetted” the present voca- 
tional educational program in the school by granting Federal funds for 
vocational education annually since 1917. Many of the subjects, which 
are in the school curriculum today, are there because parents and citizens 
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wanted the school to offer this kind and variety of education to their sons 
and daughters who were not planning to go to higher institutions of 
learning. 

It is only right and proper for our citizens to re-examine the present 
vocational offerings in our schools and to reduce, change, or even elimi- 
nate them from the curriculum of the public secondary school. However, 
the solutions offered to the schools to provide for these students now tak- 
ing these vocational courses seem impractical and not in harmony with 
the emergence of the changing social and economic demands in this 
modern technological and scientific age. The critics say: “Why not let 
the home take the responsibility to teach girls homemaking? Why teach 
or train boys and girls in the necessary skills for jobs in industry and busi- 
ness? Should not,” they say, “business and industry train their typists and 
secretaries, their machinists and auto repairmen? Why train youth to 
drive cars safely and in a manner which does give a high degree of safety 
to others? Why should not the parents take this responsibility?” I suppose 
this would have been the pattern if parents had been willing to assume 
this responsibility. But they were unwilling to do so. Many states now 
have legislation for, or give financial support to, driver training for youth 
in our schools. It can be said that many studies on highway accidents and 
law violations, some state-wide, have been made of youth who have had 
driver education in school under competent instruction. In these studies 
of highway safety records, it is shown that school youth who had this in- 
struction in school have fewer accidents and law violations. Also, nearly 
all the insurance companies give a reduced rate on highway accident 
liability to youth who have had this training in the public school. Speak- 
ing specifically of driver education, it is this kind of “gobbledy-gook” in 
our schools on which we have ample evidence that a greater degree of 
safety on our highways is assured for all. It promotes the genera] welfare 
and the general safety because it preserves lives and prevents highway acci- 
dents. This kind of education actually provides greater life to all in this 
age of mounting deaths on our highways. 

So the curriculum offerings in today's secondary school found their way 
there through the expressed desire of our citizens to meet the growing 
needs of the youth in today’s world. These school studies may be in need 
of a thorough overhauling and a re-evaluation to determine their 
adequacy and usefulness in today’s world. 


Wuat To Do 


Many taxpaying citizens, with no actual professional experience in the 
secondary school, but with an abiding interest and faith in this great 
American institution, do not want tosee the American public high school 
“flayed” in the public press and characterized as a “carnival” and a school 
that “does nothing well.” It is not the truth and I am determined to speak 
up for it, realizing its many weaknesses and the urgent need for improve- 
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ment. With all its faults and its weaknesses, I am convinced that Amer- 
ica has the greatest educational system in the world. It has produced 
eminent men and women in all walks of life, even leaders in science 
that, as a group, lead the world in great achievement. As an example, 
fourteen of the fifteen leading scientists, who developed our first suc- 
cessful Vanguard, are graduates of this American public secondary school. 

Our public schools are as good as the people want them to be. They 
need improvement in many places and few are so good that they cannot 
be made even better. But, let’s speak the truth about them so they may 
prosper on fact and not falter on fancy. Our educators, as a group, in 
my estimation have not gone “overboard” on any mystical theories of 
education, such as “Deweyism” or “Progressivism” except as new prin- 
ciples and new knowledge of child psychology and treatment have aided 
them in meeting their public obligation and responsibility to do their 
work better. Our educators have no tested pattern of education from 
any other country to guide them in giving the American people what 
they believe they want for their children—the best education for “all 
the children of all the people.” Our public secondary school should 
meet all the essential educational needs of all our youth. It should be 
the school that will provide the basic training for all youth,—the scholar, 
the scientist, the professional, the homemaker, the mechanic, and the 
artisan. If our schools can provide such an educational program, the 
lives of all our people will be enriched and we shall more nearly live the 
happy and productive life in our American way of life. 


Wuat EpucATION NEEDS 


These educators need intelligent support and encouragement and 
helpful cooperation in assuming the responsibility to which they are 
devoting their lives. They will not solve their perplexing problems to 
the satisfaction of the parents and school youth through “brick bats” 
and unfair and unwarrented criticism of their heavy tasks. 


I have no sure-fire prescription for all the educational ills of today, 
but I can estimate what will be most helpful to our educational leaders. 
They need more qualified teachers, more buildings and more classrooms, 
more teaching equipment, more financial support, better salaries for the 
competent teachers, more public understanding of the critical issues in- 
volved, an increased respect in the community for the members of the 
teaching profession, and, above all, more personal encouragement for 
attempting to provide an effective program of education for all the youth 
under their care. 











The New Explorer Program 


Boy Scouts of America 
GALEN JONES 


| JANUARY 1959, the Boy Scouts of America will be launching 
major revisions in their programs for older boys. The Boy Scout move- 
ment began in 1910 and since 1913 has fostered various programs for 
middle adolescent boys. Of these the major program was known as Sea 
Scouting, which boys could join at the age of fifteen. In recent years, 
numerous changes have been made and since 1949 the program has been 
known as Exploring. 

Several years ago the national leadership of the Boy Scouts of America 
launched a carefully designed study of the needs, interests, and concerns 
of middle adolescent boys. They hoped that the study might lead to a 
revision of their program which would make it more attractive and useful 
for this age group. Upon authorization by the National Council, the 
Chief Scout Executive engaged the Survey Research Center, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, to conduct the study. For nearly 
two years the Center was engaged, along with the Research Service of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America, in studying this age 
group. 

The resultant findings known as “A Study of Adolescent Boys” is an 
excellent example of basic research carried out by an agency of this type. 
A true probability sample of boys fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of 
age was selected and all were individually consulted by interviewers 
working for the Institute for Social Research. The only limitation of the 
data secured from this sample is that the boys interviewed were enrolled 
in some type of public, private, or parochial school. Among sixteen-year 
olds (because they were not presently enrolled in school) approximately 
ten per cent were not included in the sample. 

Five areas of inquiry constituted the total objectives of the study. 


1. What are the needs, interests, and concerns of fourteen to sixteen year 
old boys? 

2. What are their leisure time activities and, more specifically, what do they 
like to do? 

3. What are their organizational memberships and what are the charac- 
teristics of those who do not belong to organized groups? 

4. What do they like particularly about club groups and what program and 
organizational patterns are attractive to them? 


Galen Jones is a member of the Committee on School Service, Boy Scouts of America, 
and Director of the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education, Washington, D.C. 
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5. What is the relationship of boys of this age to adults and what are the 
boys’ conceptions of their future roles as adults? 


The New Explorer program to be launched in January is an outgrowth 
of careful study on the part of the Boy Scout movement of the findings 
of this major research project. As the new program took form, its out- 
comes were enriched by the results of a sizeable number of workshops 
arranged by the national headquarters; these included educators, re- 
ligious leaders, businessmen, social scientists, and others of similar compe- 
tence. 

The program will still be known as Exploring. It should be pointed 
out, however, that it is different, in several important respects, from that 
which we in the schools have known for a number of years. Explorer 
groups will continue to be organized and sponsored by churches, schools, 
and other community agencies; but an analysis of the new pattern of 
organization leads one to feel that it will be particularly suitable for use 
in secondary schools. It may prove helpful to teachers and principals to 
cite the major changes which lead to this conclusion. They are: 


1. The program has been made more flexible than has been true in the past. 
As one example, the age of admission has been changed. Previously, entrance to 
Exploring was open to boys at the age of fourteen. This is now related to their 
position in school and the age has been changed so that a boy must be at least 
fourteen and in the ninth grade or beyond in school. If he reaches the age of 
fifteen and is not yet in the ninth grade, he becomes eligible in any event. 
Even if he happens to be an enrolled Boy Scout, he does not become an Explorer 
automatically. He must make a conscious decision to leave his Boy Scout troop 
and join an Explorer group. 


2. Evidently, much more emphasis will be placed upon bringing into the 
Explorer program boys who have never been Boy Scouts as well as boys with a 
previous period of membership who have dropped out. As an aid to this end 
there are certain areas of emphasis which have obvious appeal, such as vocational 
experiences, social activities, outdoor living, personal fitness, and citizenship. In 
addition, ample provision is made for groups to specialize in areas of interest. 
For example, it is feasible for a group to concentrate upon almost any area of 
interest to teenage boys, and they may concentrate on this for short or long 
periods according to the span of their interest and the leadership available. 


3. The new program provides a number of opportunities, more than has 
heretofore been possible, for the members to share in decision-making processes 
with adults. For example, within a Boy Scout district, Explorer groups will elect 
representatives to form a “District Cabinet.” The cabinet, together with adult 
advisors, will have a large share in the program planning for all activities in the 
district. Furthermore, there is provision for such representation to be carried to 
still higher levels in the organization, thus assuring a degree of participation 
never before possible in the movement. 

4. Camping and outdoor living have always been unique features of the Boy 
Scout program. Although this will still be true in the Explorer program since 
many more areas of interest have been incorporated, the likely net result is that 
camping will not loom as large as has heretofore been true. 
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5. There will be much more emphasis upon social activities with girls’ 
groups and organizations. Apparently, more effort will be made to create situa- 
tions for boys to meet with girls in informal activities and in service projects, 
with less emphasis on dances and the more formalized type of coed activities. 


6. It is especially noteworthy that there has been a drastic revision of the 
practice of awarding badges and ranks for boys of this age. The step-by-step rank 
plan of advancement so typical of Scouting has been practically abandoned in 
the New Explorer Program. Of course those who come into the program from 
the ranks of Boy Scouts will be encouraged to continue in their Boy Scout 
advancement until they achieve the rank of Eagle Scout. Boys who have not 
been Scouts have the privilege of meeting a few substitute requirements 
representing the lower ranks in Scouting and may then proceed toward Eagle 
rank. There will not, however, be a separate and distinct series of graded 
advancements within the Explorer program leading to special recognitions. 
Much more emphasis is to be placed upon recognitions that are adult-like in 
nature, particularly the type that grows out of the meeting of skills arranged in 
an orderly progression. 


7. Teachers and principals will note with appreciation that within an 
Explorer group, known as a “post,” the titles of those related to the program 
have been changed and now parallel very closely those used in most school 
groups. For example, the adult leader will be known as the “advisor.” The 
elected boys who give leadership to the group will be known as the president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer rather than by more esoteric titles 
formerly used such as senior crew leader, crew leader, yeoman, and others. 


8. Real efforts are being made so that the new Explorer groups may obtain 
prestige among teenagers in their communities. For example, there will be no 
members called “Explorers” in regularly operating Boy Scout troops. If a boy 
wishes to be an Explorer and is presently a Boy Scout, he must resign and 
transfer his membership to a group made up exclusively of older boys. Whereas, 
the familiar green uniform will continue to be available, an entirely new and 
optional form of dress has been adopted. This consists of a blue blazer or jacket 
to be worn with a white shirt, a maroon tie, and gray slacks. Such an informal 
costume may be worn in a variety of situations and, in some instances, is likely 
to become the established uniform of the group. Again, a totally new emblem 
has been designed for the movement. It reminds one of the space age and is 
startlingly different from anything previously used by the Boy Scouts of America. 
The familiar fleur-de-lis of the Boy Scout badge becomes a part of the emblem 
but is not prominently located. 


The Boy Scout movement has studied carefully what we have come to 
know as the developmental! tasks of adolescents, and all possible endeavors 
have been made to weave into the total program those activities and 
patterns of organization that seem to provide opportunities for helping 
young men to achieve the goals set by these tasks. Special comment is 
merited concerning an interesting plan which should strengthen the total 
effort in the field of prevocational exploration. Obviously, the Boy Scouts 
are not trying to replace trained guidance people, but they are trying to 
do much more in this field than the traditional “visits to factories.” 
Basically, they are attempting to make fuller use of the vast number of 
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men already associated with the movement who heretofore have not 
been asked to employ their specialized and vocational knowledge in the 
interest of this older age group. 

From the foregoing presentation it is clear that I am enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of the new program. It should attract very sizeable 
numbers of middle adolescent boys. A conservative prediction is that 
within the next few years many secondary schools will initiate or augment 
Explorer groups. For, as indicated earlier, the program is readily adapt- 
able and the Boy Scout movement encourages school groups, as well as 
church and other groups, to utilize the program under their own 
leadership. 

Some of the detailed statistical material in the full report, A Study of 
Adolescent Boys,’ has implications for secondary education. As evidence 
in support of this personal conviction, the following data from the com- 
plete Study are cited. The figures given below are highlights from the 
tables and are not necessarily complete. 


When asked to describe what makes them feel important and useful, the 
largest proportion (fifty-eight per cent) replied that it was taking responsibility 
and assuming adult-like tasks. Even when these were mundane jobs, the emphasis 
was upon the importance of doing the job and the fact that it was adult in type. 
The boys were quick to sense assignments apparently calling for adult-like 
behavior, but which gave them no responsibility. Good grades in school or 
special skills in athletics caused an additional nineteen per cent to feel important 
and useful. Being of help to others also was mentioned by nineteen per cent, 
but skill in sports yielded only thirteen per cent. 

At one point in the research the question was asked “What things do boys 
worry about most?” A total of fifty-seven per cent indicated various forms of 
achievement; the highest proportion—namely, thirty-six per cent—indicated that 
they were worried most about passing, getting through school, and doing well 
in school. Then came twenty-nine per cent concerned about their acceptance 
by others and, not surprisingly, twenty-one per cent of this figure referred to 
their acceptance by girls. Next, twenty-nine per cent were concerned about 
pressures of a more personal nature, the largest in this area being the fourteen 
per cent who mentioned the problem of money for dates, clothes, and similar 
factors. 

One of the most significant questions was one with reference to future con- 
cerns. Boys were asked to look ahead and indicate the things that they would 
have to decide, or make up their minds about, in the next few years. In this 
instance, seventy-six per cent listed educational decisions and plans. These 
ranged from whether or not to finish high school, to whether or not to go on to 
college and the type of college to choose. Next in rank were sixty-eight per cent 
concerned with occupational decisions, an area clearly related to that of educa- 
tional choices. The percentages then dropped rapidly to twenty-two per cent 
concerned with the armed services, particularly with whether or not to enlist or 
be drafted. Only eighteen per cent were concerned with decisions about their 


1A Study of Adolescent Boys, a report of a national survey of boys in the fourteen to sixteen 
year age range, by the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. Obtainable at $2.00 per copy from the Nationa! Council, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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personal life and behavior, and of this group twelve per cent were specifically 
thinking in terms of marriage, families, and related problems. 

For the most part, boys of middle adolescent age were looking far into the 
future. In fact, seventy-five per cent of the decisions or concerns related to 
matters beyond high school, such as the college period, and the concerns of adult 
life. 

When asked to name the adult most admired, forty-one per cent named a 
parent or other family figure; twenty-five per cent of this total referred to their 
own father as the adult most admired. Another twenty-five per cent had referred 
to adults other than family figures. Only five per cent named heroes such as the 
president and scientists, and only four per cent selected the glamour figures of 
our age. Interestingly, a total of sixteen per cent indicated that they could think 
of no particular adult, but in describing the ideal they actually described a 
composite of qualities. Basically, this latter approach to the question is, of 
course, a rather mature one. 

More striking is what the boys said about the qualities they admired in the 
man named as their ideal figure. Forty per cent emphasized the work skills of 
the man; the fact that he was competent and capable, intelligent, smart, and a 
hard worker. Thirty-four per cent mentioned personal qualities, such as his 
generosity and helpfulness, his thoughtfulness, and zest for life. Twenty-six per 
cent chose elements of character, such as honesty, morality, judgment, and 
resourcefulness. Twenty-three per cent mentioned social skills and personality. 
Only six per cent selected such superficial characteristics as his dress, and only 
two per cent seemed to like the heroic qualities of authoritarianism. 

The studies indicated a very heavy dependence by boys of this age upon 
parental value standards. They very clearly recognized the right and the 
authority of parents to make and enforce rules with reference to the time to be 
in at night, the disposition of money, and other personal problems. By employ- 
ing projective techniques, the research revealed that, when peer pressures are 
brought to bear, the response of the individual boy with reference to parental 
authority is not always as idealistic as his answers would seem to indicate. 
Nevertheless, the study convinces one that parents are respected and that boys in 
general do not have too much difficulty in relating to them. Boys of this age are 
quite dependent on parental authority, and they are not yet sure of their own 
internalized standards of behavior. 

Further evidence of confidence in adults is indicated by the fact that ninety- 
four per cent believed that an organized group of their own age must have adult 
help and leadership. The role which they saw for the adult leader, however, did 
change noticeably between fourteen and sixteen. At fourteen years of age a 
majority preferred that the adult leader be an organizer or initiator, and the 
request for this type of leadership declines from fourteen to sixteen. At age 
sixteen a majority seemed to see the leader in the role of a helper, counselor, or 
resource person. 

As one would expect, the pattern of dating changes most dramatically in 
this short period. Twenty per cent of the boys indicated that at age fourteen 
they were dating regularly, which was interpreted to mean approximately once 
a week. By age sixteen regular dating had reached fifty-three per cent. In spite 
of this, less than a majority indicated a desire to belong to coed clubs or groups. 

Thirty-one per cent of the boys did not belong to any clubs or organized 
groups, and another thirty per cent belonged to only one organized club or 
group. Twenty-two per cent belonged to two; ten per cent to three; and seven 
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per cent to four or more. For this same sampling, forty-five per cent of the boys 
belonged to some national club or organization, such as the Boy Scouts, YMCA, 
Boys Club, Future Farmers, and others. Thirty-eight per cent belonged to school 
clubs; thirty-three per cent to church groups. School and church sponsored 
groups within this age span are increasing more rapidly than others. 

The leisure activities most frequently experienced by boys were related to 
those most enjoyed by them. In rank order, the most frequently experienced 
activities were motion pictures, swimming, listening to radio and records, base- 
ball, television, basketball, fishing, and reading. Of those activities experienced, 
the following ten are ranked in terms of their enjoyment: swimming, hunting, 
working on cars, baseball, basketball, football, fishing, camping, and hiking. 


No doubt all of us related to secondary education will hear much more 
about the Explorer program in the months ahead. We are gratified, too, 
that an organization like the Boy Scouts of America has undertaken 
careful scientific research as the basis for upgrading its program and that 
its leaders have consulted with many of us in the field of education. All 
this augurs well for future collaboration between education and the Boy 
Scouts of America. The National Council is presently undertaking 
another two-year project in cooperation with the University of Michigan, 
which deals with the nature of boys in the fifth through the ninth grades. 
We would be well advised to keep in touch with this research. 





COMBATTINGC JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


University and community resources in two metropolitan areas will be 
mobilized to combat juvenile delinquency with the help of grants from the 
Ford Foundation. One grant of $700,000 will enable the University of 
Southern California to establish a youth-studies center at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The other of $740,000 will support a similar center at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in Syracuse, N. Y. “The two centers are expected to bring the 
Universities’ resources for training and research to the support of compre- 
hensive community programs of prevention and control,” Dyke Brown, vice 
president of the Foundation in charge of the program, said. “Each center, 
under a guiding committee of leading citizens, will work closely with school 
personnel, judges, law-enforcement officers, probation officers, social-agency 
workers, and other persons concerned with youth.” 


The Southern California and Syracuse youth centers will attack delinquency 
on three fronts: Educational and Training Programs for school personnel, 
law-enforcement officers, probation officers, social-agency workers, and others; 
Community Demonstrations of techniques in early problem detection in schools 
and in services performed by private and public social agencies, the police, 
juvenile courts, and probation departments; and Research on Conditions 
leading to both delinquent and socially acceptable behavior, and evaluation of 
prevention and treatment programs and concerted community action. Henry 
J. Reining, dean of Southern California’s School of Public Administration, will 
be director of the Los Angeles center. Finla Crawford, vice-chancellor at 
Syracuse, will head the Syracuse center. 














Toward the Better Utilization of Teachers 


DAVID W. HAZEL 
and HENRY E. COBB 


Pilsers all projections of public school enrollment forecast that a 
new high will be reached by 1970. Thus, the staffing of the nation’s 
schools with properly qualified teachers bids well to become one of the 
most serious problems which school officials will have to face. Indeed, the 
disparity between teacher supply and teacher demand is already with us. 
Two obvious approaches to the problem are: (1) the preparation of a 
relatively larger number of teachers and (2) the more effective utilization 
of the trained personnel already on hand. The latter course is the theme 
of this article. 

The writers take the point of view that the youth of the country are 
entitled to and should receive basically the same quality of instruction. 
This goal can be reached only if teachers in each state are equally well- 
prepared. This leads to the basic proposition that a high degree of 
uniformity in teacher qualification should exist throughout the country. 
It was felt that this course would not only lead to improvement in teacher 
education, but would also serve to remove some of the particularistic 
barriers to the more effective use of many well-trained persons as teachers 
in the nation’s schools. 

The study was a survey to determine (1) the nature and extent of the 
teacher shortage, (2) the nature and rigidity of professional requirements 
for certification, and (3) the reaction toward nationalization of teacher 
qualification. A questionnaire was sent to the appropriate agency in each 
of the forty-eight states. Thirty-seven questionnaires were returned. To 
facilitate comparison, the states were grouped into four regions: East,’ 
Midwest and Border,? South and Southwest,’ and West.* The discussion 
which follows represents an analysis of the data from these questionnaires, 
with the addition of some comment for which the writers must take full 
responsibility. 

‘East: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

*Midwest and Border: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. . 

"South and Southwest: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

‘West: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

David W. Hazel is Associate Professor of Political Science and Henry E. Cobb is 
Associate Professor of History, both at Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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DEMAND 


Questions 1, 2, and 3 on the questionnaire were concerned with teacher 
demand. Question | asked if there was a shortage; question 2 was con- 
cerned with the approximate size of the shortage; and question 3 was 
concerned with the areas (rural elementary, rural secondary, urban ele- 
mentary, and urban secondary) of the shortage. 

Aside from breaking down the shortage into categories of rural ele- 
mentary, rural secondary, etc., there is another aspect of the concept 
shortage which must be explained. For convenience the writers have 
divided the teacher shortage into two parts: absolute and relative. The 
absolute shortage refers to the demand for teachers as reflected in over- 
crowded classrooms or in the double shifts which exist in some systems. 
The relative shortage includes all of those teachers who are inadequately 
prepared for the positions they hold. (See Table 1) 

Although the writers are aware of the fact that there are degrees of 
professional unpreparedness, they are using a broad definition in this 
study. Inadequate teacher preparation in this study is defined as teachers 
actively engaged in the profession of teaching who do not hold a 
Bachelor's degree. The broad definition is necessary because the data is 
insufficient to be more precise and definitive in regard to the degree of 
professional unpreparedness. 

Of the forty-eight questionnaires sent out, there were thirty-seven 
respondents to questions 1, 2, and 3. Of the thirty-seven respondents, 
only one, the state of Nevada, claimed to have no shortage. 

In an attempt to allocate the location and size of the teacher demand, 
the writers have constructed Table II]. Table II is at best a rough ap- 
proximation of the size and location of the teacher shortage. One can 
only conclude that the seriousness of the shortage is considerably more 
severe than the table indicates. 

Part of the difficulty stems from the fact that some of the respondents 
did not submit figures to indicate the sizes of the shortage although they 
did declare that a shortage exists. With the exception of Nevada, 
wherever blanks appear in the table there is an admitted shortage; but no 
figures were given. 

Other difficulties arise because of the various interpretations placed 
upon the term “need” by the several administrators. For example, Idaho 
submits a figure of 2,400 teachers without a Bachelor's degree, but it 
hastens to say that it has 4,200 teachers who are not qualified. Nebraska 
lists 800 holding a temporary certificate and 6,531 not holding a 
Bachelor's degree. Just what the difference is between the two is not 
made clear. On the other hand, the state of Washington has 960 persons 
without a Bachelor's degree while 13,000 hold a provisional certificate. 
It must be admitted, however, that the provisional certificate in Wash- 
ington is given to all who hold only a Bachelor's degree whereas the 
permanent certificate is given to those who have had a fifth year of college 
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TABLE I.—TEACHER DEMAND 
State Absolute Demand Relative Demand Total Need 
Arizona Pee 440 440 
California 14,990 12,772 27,762 
Colorado 550 2,015 2,565 
Connecticut 100 2,155 2,255 
Florida = 600 600 
Georgia 4,650 4,650 
Idaho 2 2,400 
Indiana 7 4,500 4,500 
Kansas 7 400 400 
Kentucky $,000 9,600 12,600 
Maine 400 $519 $,919 
Maryland 2,000 2,600 4,600 
Massachusetts — — niu 
Michigan 6,800 11,000 17,800 
Mississippi 1,200 4,734 5,934 
Missouri a 5,384 5,384 
Montana 400 2,710 a 
Nebraska 800 6,531 7,331 
New Hampshire " —— — 
New Jersey — _— 
New Mexico $18 294 612 
North Carolina a 8,669 8,669 
North Dakota _— ee es 
Oklahoma Moderate 164 164 
Oregon 1,600 1,838 3,438 
Pennsylvania 19,860 19,868 
Rhode Island iA 300 300 
South Carolina Yes 2,231 2,231 
Tennessee ne 3,500 3,500 
Utah a 858 858 
Vermont $50 1,000 1,350 
Virginia Yes 7,785 7,785 
Washington or ee 960 13,960 
West Virginia aa = 3,829 
Wisconsin 1,800 8,265 10,065 
Wyoming ales 400 400 





and a year of experience. The state of Michigan presents still another 
difficulty. That state lists 6,800 as being substandard while 11,000 do not 
hold a Bachelor’s degree. The state of Michigan obviously does not treat 
the two as being the same. 


Even in regard to Nevada, it cannot be assumed that there are no 
teachers who hold less than a Bachelor's degree. It can only be said that 
if there are, the state of Nevada does not consider this situation to be 
representative of need. Despite the obvious shortcomings of Table II, it 
is indicative of an unwholesome situation in our nation’s schools. 
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TABLE IL—PERCENTAGE OF TEACHER NEED 





State Total No. Teachers Total Need Per Cent Need 
Alabama 25 264 $,543 
Arizona 11,000 440 
California 27,762 
Colorado 15,500 2,564 
Connecticut 16,976 

Florida 33,000 600 
Georgia $1,000 465 
Idaho 6,000 2,400 
Indiana 50,000 4,500 
Kansas 23,000 400 
Kentucky 24,000 12,600 
Maine 7,402 3,919 
Maryland 20,317 4,600 
Massachusetts 34,000 

Michigan 57,000 17,800 
Mississippi 17,500 5,934 
Missouri = a 
Montana 6,841 $,110 
Nebraska 13,512 7,331 
Nevada ae — 
New Hampshire . 

New Jersey 39,000 — 
New Mexico 8,117 612 
North Carolina 37,000 8,669 
North Dakota ae : 
Oklahoma 20,765 164 
Oregon 16,000 3,438 
Pennsylvania 73,205 19,866 
Rhode Island 300 

South Carolina 20,271 

Tennessee 28,899 

Utah = 

Vermont 3,000 

Virginia 36,000 

Washington 24,000 

West Virginia 16,732 

Wisconsin 10,065 

Wyoming 3,602 





In regard to areas of need, rural elementary, rural secondary, etc., the 
eight eastern states answering the questionnaire indicated that there was 
a need in both the rural and urban areas on both the elementary and 
secondary levels. Some of the eastern states pointed out that the need was 
more concentrated in the rural areas. Only one state in the West and in 
the South and Southwest stated that there was a shortage in both areas 
and on both levels. Three mid-west and border states indicated such a 
need. 
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It should be emphasized here that where a shortage exists on the 
secondary level, whether rural or urban, it exists in certain subject matter 
fields. Where listed, the subject matter fields of science, mathematics, and 
music appeared most frequently. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Generally speaking there are eight areas from which the various school 
systems select the professional courses necessary for certification. These 
areas are as follows: Introduction to Education, General Methods, 
Special Methods, Principles of Education, History and Philosophy of 
Education, General Psychology, Child or Adolescent Psychology, and 
Practice Teaching. 

Professional courses are those designed to acquaint the prospective 
teacher with the profession of teaching and with the techniques of prac- 
ticing that profession. The emphasis on the professional courses varies 
from state to state. Generally, the requirements vary from fifteen to 
twenty-four hours including practice teaching. 

With the exception of practice teaching, which is required by all states, 
and a methods and psychology course, which are required by most states, 
there seems to be little consistency in the professional courses required by 
the states. 

The responses to the question concerning certification requirements 
did lead to some interesting observations. The observations in turn led 
to some questions. One significant observation concerns the varying 
degrees of emphasis placed on professional courses. Another observation 
concerns the lack of agreement from state to state as to just which courses 
are considered to be necessary. Some states are much more definite than 
others in regard to the necessary courses for certification. While some 
states list specifically the courses required, others merely specify that so 
many hours must be selected from certain groups such as Psychology, 
Methods, etc. Other states allow even more latitude in selecting the 
courses. 

In each instance mentioned above, the specific training required can 
be obtained only in the state requiring it. This does not preclude the 
possibility of out-of-staters acquiring positions in these states, but it does 
present a formidable obstacle and probably serves as a deterrent to those 
who have already proved their competence in the profession of teaching. 

Another interesting observation in regard to certification concerns the 
variety of attitudes expressed about practice teaching. As has been 
stated previously, all of the respondents required practice teaching. 
Twenty-four out of thirty-seven respondents will allow substitution of 
experience for practice teaching. 

It is probable that all educators recognize the desirability, if not the 
necessity, of practice teaching. This is indicated by the unanimous agree- 
ment on this one requirement. There does, however, appear to be some 
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disparities among educators as to how much practice teaching is worth in 
terms of substituting experience for it. 

The usual procedure is for practice teaching to be offered for either a 
quarter or a semester, depending upon the system of the training institu- 
tion. Most states, which allow substitution, require from three to five 
years of experience, although a limited number allow one year of ex- 
perience to be substituted for practice teaching. The state of Rhode 
Island complicates the situation by requiring three years of experience 
within that state. Although the desirability of practice teaching cannot 
be overemphasized, some doubt arises as to whether or not the equivalent 
of the training received in a practice teaching course engaged in only 
a portion of the school day for a period of one quarter or one semester 
is equal to as much as three to five years of experience. 

The mixed feelings of the several states in regard to professional 
qualification becomes more interesting when one observes the answer to 
question 8 on the questionnaire. Question 8 asked, “Could any of the 
above education requirements be reduced without seriously weakening the 
quality of teacher preparation?” Nine of the respondents believed that 
some of the requirements could be eliminated without seriously weaken- 
ing the quality of teacher preparation. A careful analysis of the replies 
revealed that with the exception of the state of Montana, no reply sug- 
gested that any of its professional requirements could be dropped. 

In view of the wide variations in hours and content of professional 
requirements, it would appear that the position taken by most states in 
regard to certification is very rigid and dogmatic while the selection of 
courses themselves appears to be highly subjective. The question occurs 
to the writers as to whether or not such a rigid stand is warranted in 
regard to certification requirements which appear to be arrived at so 
arbitrarily. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 


Prescribed professional courses account for only a part of certification 
in some states. When one thinks of the possible potentialities for relief 
in a policy of standardization or reciprocity, these extra-professional 
courses complicate the problem and would have a tendency to reduce the 
effectiveness of either standardization or reciprocity. 

Some indication of these courses will be helpful in pointing up the 
problems implicit in them. Pennsylvania, for example, requires a course 
in the history of Pennsylvania. The State of Louisiana requires a course 
in the history of Louisiana, and Texas requires a course in the state 
government of Texas. 

The problem of certification becomes more complicated when the state 
allows the local districts to have options or requirements above and be- 
yond those demanded by the state. In many instances, although one may 
be qualified to teach in a state generally, he is not qualified to teach in 
particular communities within the state because of local options. 
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At least a part of the knotty problem of certification is the result of 
state control of education. Lest some of the readers begin writhing in 
their seats and thinking unwholesome thoughts at this point, the writers 
hasten to say that this is not said in condemnation of state and local 
control nor in favor of control by the Federal government. It is said 
with the idea that states may seriously reconsider some of their require- 
ments. 

It would appear that all requirements would be designed with the idea 
of making for more competency in the teaching profession. Yet, it would 
be somewhat difficult to say that a course in the history of a particular 
state would make a person a better teacher than he would have been had 
he not taken the course. It would be particularly difficult to justify if 
his field of teaching was outside of the social studies area. 


NATIONALIZATION AND RECIPROCITY 


One of the questions which the writers asked themselves at the outset 
was: Does the existence of different qualifications in the various states 
have a significant effect upon teacher demand and supply? Implicit in 
this query was the assumption that the establishment of national qualifi- 
cations would permit the channeling of teachers from points where they 
represented an excess to points where they were needed. Implied also is 
the assumption that the lack of such standardization serves as a deterrent 
to this needed mobility, since teachers frequently are able to move from 
state to state only at great penalty to themselves. Questions #13, #14, 
and #15 were designed to throw light on this point. 

In answer to the question, “Are special efforts made to employ 
graduates from schools within the state?”’, thirteen or 35.1 per cent of 
the thirty-seven respondents answered yes; twenty-one answered no; and 
three stated that qualified teachers from inside or outside of the state was 
the objective. When taken together, these responses do not represent any 
definite trend. The positive responses probably do not indicate a policy 
of exclusion. They may simply represent an attempt to solve the problem 
of teacher demand by concentrating on supply. Besides, teachers within 
the state can be reached more easily. Similarly, the negative replies 
probably indicate, in many instances, that the available supply of teachers 
graduating from institutions within the state is insufficient to meet the 
need. 

It was felt that the National Teacher Examination as a certification 
requirement would, if found to be in use in a large number of states, 
indicate a trend toward nationalization or standardization of teacher 
qualifications. However, only one state (South Carolina) employs this 
instrument on a state-wide basis. In one other state (Pennsylvania) its 
use depends upon local option. : 

Eleven or 29.7 per cent of the respondents favored nationalization of 
teacher qualification. These positive responses were usually restricted 
by the proviso that the qualifications be set by a National Council on 
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which members of the profession would have the controlling voice. Ten 
or 27 per cent desired reciprocity. When taken together, the twenty-one 
states in these categories indicate that the prevailing sentiment among 
respondents is toward some type of uniform qualification for teachers. 
It is significant that the number of states favoring nationalization was 
greater than the number of states desiring reciprocity. This was especially 
surprising in view of the strong states rights and particularistic tendencies 
which have characterized American education. 


TABLE III.—-ATTITUDE OF STATES TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 
AND RECIPROCITY BY REGION 





States Replying States Replying 
States Favoring Favoring 
Replying Nationalization Reciprocity 


No. % No. % 


East 
Midwest & Border 
South & Southwest 
West 





An examination of Table III will reveal that this tendency to favor 
uniform qualification was strongest in the East, West, and the South- 
Southwest. With 80 per cent of the states in the region replying, the 
East showed 37.5 per cent favoring nationalization and 25 per cent 
favoring reciprocity. Similarly, the West with 92.3 per cent of the states 
replying, showed 41.6 per cent in favor of nationalization and 16.6 per 
cent in favor of reciprocity. In the South and Southwest, 40 per cent 
favored reciprocity and 20 per cent favored nationalization. The Midwest 
and Border region did not indicate a very strong vote in either direction. 
However, the statistics on this region must be regarded as less conclusive 
than on the other three since only 58.3 per cent of the states returned the 
questionnaire. 

The chief obstacles to the establishment of uniform qualification for 
teachers seem to center around the requirement of special courses,® the 
belief that some states have low standards, the belief that nationalization 
of teacher qualifications would infringe states’ rights, and localism within 
the states. Not only it is difficult for a qualified teacher to move from 
state to state, but also, in some instances, the same situation obtains in 
moving from district to district within the state. There are, however, 
some hopeful signs. The desire to improve the quality of teacher educa- 
tion and the pressure of need have led to a general reappraisal of teacher 
qualifications. Many states, in the interest of reciprocity, are already 


*See above: Discussion on Certification. 
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at work liberalizing or strengthening their requirements.® Finally, the 
growing tendency to have any approved teacher education institution 
become a member of a regional accrediting agency, as well as, an in- 
creased emphasis on accreditation by a national body represent a definite 
trend toward uniformity in the training and, perhaps ultimately, the 
certification of teachers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


To control the public schools in every aspect of their operation is a 
right jealously and vigorously guarded by the states. It is natural that 
the states should seek to protect those rights which have traditionally 
belonged to them. 

At the same time a majority of the states are clamoring for Federal 
assistance as a means of alleviating both the teacher shortage and the 
school building shortage. It is probable that such assistance would have 
been forthcoming if the states could have been convinced that the Federal 
government would not and could not exert one iota of control over the 
schools. 

Within this situation there are two tragedies. The first is that the 
teacher shortage continues to exist and, from all indications, will become 
progressively more severe. The second tragedy is that the states ap- 
parently find it easier to beg for Federal assistance which, experience indi- 
cates, will not come under the conditions which they will accept it, rather 
than to use imagination and planning in order to aid themselves. 

It cannot even be supposed that the teacher shortage can be completely 
solved at the present time. Yet, it would appear that there is much that 
can be done by the states themselves which could conceivably lessen the 
severity of the shortage. 

The survey made by the writers revealed the fact that all states require 
professional courses, but it also revealed that there is a wide latitude of 
choice among the professional courses needed to qualify in the several 
states. The upshot of this is that people who are qualified to teach ir 
some states would not be qualified in others. 

It would seem that there are certain inherent dangers and a high degree 
of naivete in the policies of states which adhere too rigidly to the pro- 
fessional and extra-professional courses which they have prescribed for 
teacher qualification. The danger lies in the fact that since there is little 
agreement as to what courses are absolutely necessary for competent 
teaching and that, because it is the alleged policy of several states to 
encourage experimentation in the teacher training institutions, there is 
little exactness and certainty in the requirements demanded by the states. 
It would seem to follow then that the rigidity with which some states 
insist upon a particular set of requirements in entirely unwarranted. 
The naiveté of such a policy lies in the fact that it is much too narrowly 


"See: Rules Concerning Teachers’ Certificates (18th edition). State of New Jersey Department 
of Education, Trenton, 1956, p. 131. 
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conceived to be valid in the mid-twentieth century. The policy of rigid 
adherence would appear to be designed for a static society. It cannot be 
presumed in this age of mobility that a person will work in the state 
where he is born or where he gets his training. Neither can it be pre- 
sumed that a person can successfully choose a state where he would like 
to work, prepare himself accordingly, and find a position waiting for him 
when he is graduated. 

It is understandable that some states maintain a rigid policy of ad- 
herence on the basis of not wishing to lower their standards. The only 
question which arises here is whether the “standards” referred to are 
truly standards which can be universally supported as such. One imagines 
with the great population shifts from state to state that there is a large 
number of people who are fully qualified to teach, but do not meet the 
specific demands of the state in which they presently find themselves. 

Although there are some states which allow persons to teach with less 
than a year of college training, and many states which will allow persons 
to teach who have had only two years of training, there are probably 
within their borders many persons who are four-year college graduates 
who are anxious to get employment in the public schools, but who find 
themselves unqualified. Another consideration would certainly be that 
some states have an oversupply of teachers in certain subject matter areas 
while having a shortage in other areas. 

If, as the writers suppose, these teachers are available, there are ways 
by which this rich human resource could be tapped. It is not the purpose 
of the writers to solve the problems herein discussed, but merely to 
suggest possible procedures or avenues of approach to the solution of 
those problems. 

It is possible that the teacher shortage could be handled through 
interstate cooperation. Perhaps it could be approached at either the 
National Governors’ Conference or a regional governor's conference. The 
idea would be not to have the politicians themselves to become too 
involved, but to have them appoint a committee composed of educators, 
charged with making recommendations based on its findings. It is hoped 
that such a group could agree on the minimum essentials of teacher 
preparation and standardize them. It is also possible that an organization 
like the NEA could foster such a plan. 

Although many states favored reciprocity, some indicated that not 
much had actually been achieved along that line. This of course is a 
much less ambitious program than complete standardization. It would, 
however, be worth trying and would probably be much easier to achieve. 
The ideal pattern for this appears to be on a regional basis. 

If either of these plans were actually attempted, it would be highly 
desirable for those in charge of the planning to concern themselves only 
with those courses which are designed to make for competency in the 
profession. In order to make standardization or reciprocity complete, it 
would automatically preclude the extra-professional courses such as the 
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history of a certain state or the state government of a particular state. 

Although it is difficult to understand why some states will allow much 
lower standards to obtain in rural areas than in urban areas, this, too, 
could undoubtedly be taken care of. Perhaps two standards could be 
devised, but under no circumstances should full certification be given to 
anyone without the Bachelor's degree. 

It has frequently occurred to the writers that at least a part of the 
problem of the teacher shortage was brought about by the poor lines of 
communication between those who employ and those who are looking for 
work. A good idea would seem to be to have a national clearing house 
which would have such information as to the states and communities 
having positions open, the level of the position (elementary or secondary) 
and the subject matter areas in which there were vacancies. Such a clear- 
ing house would be beneficial to both the employer and the job seeker. 

Above all, the responsibility of the states in this matter cannot be 
overemphasized. States’ rights imply states’ responsibility; yet, one is 
sometimes impressed with the fact that states maintain a tight hold on 
the control of the public schools because it is their constitutional right to 
do so. Control has become a vested interest. The objective of the states 
should not be control per se, but rather, effective control which would by 
all means include the full utilization of the available supply of teachers. 





A READING CLINIC 


The Annual Reading Institute at Temple University will be held in Phila- 
delphia January 26 through January 30, 1959, inclusive. The theme will be 
“Instructional Approaches in Reading.” The complexity of the reading field 
makes it desirable to emphasize a different aspect of reading each year. The 
predominating themes for the next three years have been set up to help 
delegates plan their attendance. The themé for 1960 (January 25-29) is 
“Current Trends in Reading” and for 1961 “Developing Basic Reading 
Abilities.” 

In addition to the Temple University Reading Clinic Staff and their col- 
leagues, distinguished specialists in reading contribute. Members of the Insti- 
tute faculty are selected on the basis of their professional contributions to 
developmental, corrective, or remedial reading. Advance registration is re- 
quired. Transferable registration forms are available for boards of education 
and school administrators who desire to vary their delegates from day to day. 
However, the activities are planned in inter-related day-to-day sequences, 
which should be kept in mind in considering transfers. For information on 
(1) program, (2) evaluation meetings, or (3) hotel facilities, write to Bruce 
W. Brigham, Coordinator, Institute Services, The Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 











Democratic Ideals and Personnel Selection 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Messmenss specialization and increased material output develop 
together. As the relationship grows more complicated, individuals need 
more help in surveying vocational possibilities and in developing needed 
capacities. This point is especially important for youth, and for persons 
who work with youth through educational counseling or other avenues. 
Although the help needed may initially be provided by private agencies, 
the efforts of public schools and public employment services soon become 
essential. 

When wars or other emergencies develop acute demands in particular 
areas, “inducements” to labor are offered by those areas—with restrictions 
elsewhere. Such developments constitute methods of selecting workers— 
although perhaps crude. When concern thus arises about securing maxi- 
mum production from the nation’s manpower, nationwide attention is 
suddenly given to personnel classification and selection. We then 
recognize what an industrial democracy should always emphasize—that 
the knowledge, skills, and general capacities of the people constitute a 
nation’s greatest resource, and that democratic ideals can be substantially 
advanced by the ways in which individual competencies are developed 
and utilized. 


1. GENERAL ALLOCATION AND SPECIFIC SELECTION—OF PERSONNEL 


Recent and prospective competitions with Russia illustrate the way in 
which sensitivity to the scope and direction of international events may 
affect interest in the development and utilization of manpower. Two 
major aspects of utilization assume importance. One concerns allocating 
among various areas of need—armed forces; agriculture; industry; or 
health, education, and comparable services. The other concerns selecting 
individuals for specific jobs within different areas—following general 
allocations. This discussion considers the second aspect. 


2. Wuo DETERMINES THE BASES OF SELECTION 


The group which dominates a society at a particular time determines 
the bases or standards of personnel selection—as well as other somewhat 
fluid aspects of social structure. Two considerations on setting standards 
are noted. One involves conscious favoritism. There probably never was 
a time when social leaders were free from short-sightedness in using power 
that rested in their hands. Selfishness helps undermine the groups which 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in 
Auburn, Alabama. 
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practice it. In a technological world, no governing group can long 
remain free or in prestige unless the whole society concerned increasingly 
has freedom and general well-being. When a national leader becomes 
corrupt with luxury or power, or oversteps tolerable bounds in dealing 
with home or foreign peoples, he loses the popular support which a 
leader must have—in any society. 

The second consideration involves an unconscious limitation which 
may characterize specialists. Specialists often over-emphasize possibilities 
in their own fields—material production, utilization of personnel, etc., at 
the expense of other possibilities. Cooperation among specialists from 
different fields helps overcome this limitation. 

Where classifications are based on “objective” tests, relating to such 
areas as intelligence or achievement, the tests often favor persons who 
have facility with language or other academic symbols. Imagination con- 
cerning relationships in space, texture of raw materials, skill in shaping 
products, etc., may be more important for some kinds of research or in- 
vention than linguistic ability—but not be reflected by tests. The same 
applies to the ability to sense attitudes, or to secure adjustment among 
people—important traits in leaders. Two points are thus apparent: (1) 
in selecting personnel for complicated activity, several types of compe- 
tence should be taken into account; (2) in a complex society, the 
competencies demanded for different jobs vary greatly. 

The outlines according to which selection takes place can often be most 
clearly seen in areas where social pressure, or compulsion, is most clear. 
In America, pressure is most forceful in selecting personnel for military 
service. Because of the compulsion involved in this field, many difficulties 
which each individual would resolve for himself if he was voluntarily 
entering a vocation become problems to be resolved through group action 
in the form of law. Considerable attention is given here to selecting 
military personnel. 


3. Mayor BAsEs OF SELECTION FOR MILITARY SERVICE 

Sex, age, and physical condition have long been important bases in 
selecting military personnel. But with the diversity of activities which 
make up military operations, and the fading out of differences betweeen 
military and civilian contributions to war, the bases of selection need 
careful study—by youth or persons concerned with their education. 

a. Intelligence as a basis.—‘Selective Service” which developed during 
World War I considered both civilian and military contributions—and 
the role of superior intelligence in such contributions, but general 
capacity to prepare for professional or scientific work received more 
attention during the Korean struggle than before. Draft deferments for 
college students are illustrative. However, the cost which American 
parents must pay toward the college*education of their sons, led to 
criticism of the “deferment or safe job” policy regarding students—that 
rich boys went to college and poor boys to Korea. 
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(1) Assumptions in urging protection of “intellectually superior” 
youth.—One assumption concerns “like begetting like’’ in inheriting in- 
telligence. Another concerns recognizing traits which pass through the 
germ plasm, in contrast with differences due to learning opportunity. 

Although genetic studies may calculate the distribution of body 
characteristics among the numerous offspring of fruit flies, this helps little 
in the complicated forecasting of intellectual potential among the two or 
three offspring from two human parents. Knowledge about the genetic 
inheritance of high intelligence among humans is too meager to consti- 
tute the basis of a program for exempting youth from hazardous service— 
in a society which emphasizes equality of social opportunity. 

The value of test scores in predicting intellectual achievement is often 
exaggerated. While scholastic achievement may be closely related to 
general intelligence, persons with poor school records often make greater 
contributions to society than persons with good records. Aptitudes, 
personality traits, habits, and skills, as well as a philosophy of life 
influence one’s contributions. While test batteries have value in desig- 
nating persons who show promise during youth, they do not help greatly 
in predicting the kinds of selfish interests which a youth will have when 
he reaches fifty—whether he will use a superior education for or against 
the public well-being, or in predicting the prospective influence of 
lowered motivation among youth who regard tests as devices for “making 
favoritism look scientific.” Moreover, in a rapidly changing society there 
is some danger in assuming that the kinds of abilities which present-day 
tests help most in recognizing are the abilities which will be most im- 
portant in a quarter century. Three points are thus implied: (a) enough 
fluidity to permit further development in our conception of the social 
role of intelligence; (b) fluidity regarding types of tests and their value 
for long-range prediction in a changing society; (c) possibility of creating 
a test-designated elite—based largely on differences in social opportunity, 
and interested in perpetuating the differences. 

(2) Intelligence and hazardous service in aristocratic societies.—It is 
easy for the small group to which aristocratic societies limit social and 
educational opportunity to rationalize that they have a near-monopoly on 
intellectual potential—whereas members of “lower social and intellectual 
strata” are expendable, at the direction of the elite. Various factors of 
geography, economics, popular education, technology, ethnic origin of 
the population, and political philosophy have helped minimize social 
stratification in this country—as compared with many countries. Where 
the common man who does the fighting during a war is considered socially 
inferior, one would expect less effort to protect the common soldier than 
where he represents a cross-section of the population. ‘““Where manpower 
is cheap, it does not matter if some is wasted” is a philosophy which 
apparently dominated the earlier military systems of Prussia and Russia, 
as well as present-day labor systems in many parts of the world. Extensive 
use of labor-saving machinery; the high pay level, insurance provisions, 
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home-building and educational benefits of G. I's; and general opportunity 
to acquire secondary education are important factors in the growth of 
American democracy. Few modern nations have done as much as the 
United States to raise the status of the common soldier. Youth who face 
military service in America should recognize this fact. 


(3) Intelligence, and exemption from service in a democracy.—Perhaps 
a really democratic society would not need to draft anybody for any type 
of service, but would provide sufficient inducements so that enough 
qualified personnel would voluntarily come forth. The United States 
has moved in this direction since World War II regarding military 
service—but still has far to go. “Equality of opportunity” means that 
where selection of personnel is based on choice from among volunteers, 
society must from early childhood provide equal opportunity to develop 
the qualities on which selection is based. If drafting for particular service 
is involved, the principle of equality means that each person experiences 
the same likelihood of being called. 


What about “emergencies”? Although they usually result from past 
ignorance and shortsightedness among leaders, emergencies must have 
attention. “Emergency” means an immediate need for persons who can 
render an essential service now, military or other, not for persons who 
show promise of being able to render important service at some later 
time. Regardless of past differences in opportunity as explaining present 
differences in capacity, if it is now that the service is needed there is no 
time to reconstruct society and rear a generation on the basis of more 
nearly equal opportunity. Individuals must be accepted as they are now 
and allocated now—for the service involved. From the standpoint of a 
democratic ideology this situation means: (a) great foresight should be 
used to prevent emergencies; (b) adequate monetary and other rewards 
should be provided for those who carry “emergency” burdens; (c) reliance 
on an “emergency philosophy”—or immediate expediency, retards demo- 
cratic growth and development. 


b. Vocational choice and future promise.—Some professional and 
scientific organizations, as well as some agricultural and industrial 
agencies, have urged that young men in the fields concerned be given 
deferments or other preferred status regarding military service—with the 
preferences defended in terms of national welfare. 


Scientists, mathematicians, and farmers have contributed greatly in 
developing American civilization—as have others. Scientific contributions 
are often neutral, regarding use for peace or war. But peace conferences 
are usually engineered by diplomats, economists, politicians, and idealists. 
Efforts since V. J. Day to avoid World War III are illustrative. The 
strength of presidents, prime ministers, and legislators depends greatly on 
science and technology, in an international struggle, but it also depends 
on tradition, social values, and creative political insight. At home, we 
Americans have enough scientific facts to enable us to enjoy better health 
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than we do, but vested professional interests and lack of imaginative 
leadership constitute obstacles. The same applies to adequate diet for 
school children—while we belabor farm surpluses, which advancing 
technology produces. Soil chemists and plant physiologists will not de- 
velop programs to deal with agricultural surpluses—but economists, 
humanitarians, legislators, and schoo] administrators may. Similar reason- 
ing applies to international problems. Churchill and other effective 
ministers who have represented Western Democracies in recent decades 
were not scientists. They were students of history, social ideals, and 
international relations. We are in as great need of high level competence 
in these fields as in science or industry. 

Where vocational choice or promise leads to deferment or other 
preferential status granted to certain young men or women, concerning 
any service for which the state drafts personnel from a comparable age 
or sex group, the grants should be so hedged in by guarantees as to insure 
that the advantages enjoyed through the preferential status will be offset 
by subsequent service to the state. The basis for evaluating the “offset” 
should be the amount of personal sacrifice demanded from the drafted 
; group. 

c. Sex and age as factors in selection.—_In some tribal and frontier 
situations, women directly shared with men the fighting aspects of war. 
There was no way to flee or be evacuated; no specialized “war industries” 
at distant points. But as a society becomes economically complex, a 
) system of selection emerges concerning personnel for different vocations. 
Age, sex, race, religion, ancestry, education, economic status, political 
affiliation, and tradition influence selection. In America, agriculture is 
chiefly a man’s field, as is law practice, secretarial work and teaching in 
elementary schools are women’s fields; pullman porters are mostly 
Negroes; family status influences job appointments; many youth cannot 
afford enough education to become eligible for “top flight” positions; and 
political affiliation may be important in holding government jobs. The 
more complex the society, the greater the ramification of selective factors. 
Hence, one should not expect a simple system of selection for military 
service to suit a vocationally complex society—although tradition may be 
more important in the military than in most vocations, especially in 
regard to sex. As young people acquire broader educational and other 
experience, they will give less credence to tradition. 


d. Physical and mental health in vocational selections.—Differences in 
physical demands made by different jobs have long been recognized—as 
related to muscular strength, endurance, size, appearance, or physical 
habits. Mental health is now also recognized as important. Relationships 
between frustration and nervous disorders emphasizes mental-health 
implications. 

Sudden shifts in pattern of life involve tensions—whether the shift is 
from civilian to military life, or some other marked shift. Probably each 
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person has a breaking point—a limit to the tension he can stand. How 
soon that point is reached depends largely on: (1) scope of previous 
experience and adjustment; (2) differences in type and urgency between 
old and new demands. 


Mental “crack-ups” among drafted persons were numerous in recent 
World Wars. Such crack-ups reduce military and other vocational 
strength, and add burdens for care and attempted rehabilitation. The 
likelihood of mental disorder should, therefore, be considered in selecting 
personnel for military or other services. 


One way to reduce the likelihood of mental disorders among draftees 
and others is to develop the individual’s range of experience and capacity 
for adjustment. Short “preinduction” or “on-the-job” guidance programs 
can be helpful—although “speed-ups” usually have limitations. Richer 
childhood experience, through school and otherwise, needs emphasis. 
Availability of psychiatric service within the vocational world seems 
important for early detection and treatment. Among military personnel, 
problems of mental disorders were apparently better handled during the 
Korean struggle than during World War II. However, three precautions 
might be noted—in projecting Korean experience to an “all-out” war. (1) 
In all-out war the qualifications for many areas of service would be 
lowered. The lowering might involve emotional stability as well as other 
factors. (2) Demand for psychiatric service would probably expand faster 
than supply, with efforts at prevention and remedy showing decreased 
achievement relative to need. (3) “All-out” war would bring greater 
anxiety among civilians than accompanied the Korean experience, which 
would reach military and other employed personnel at home and abroad 
—through letters, and furloughs, or other contacts. 


e. Ethical pressure and ideals.—Deep-rooted conceptions of home and 
religious liberty may affect selection for military or other emergency 
service—especially in a country which respects extensive personal and 
religious liberty. 

(1) Conscientious objectors and military service.—Conscientious objec- 
tors to war are exempted from military service because of their emphasis 
on those aspects of Christian teaching which forbids one person to kill 
another. Here several points deserve note. 


(a) If half our population became “objectors,” might there be a 
shortage of military manpower such as to jeopardize American civiliza- 
tion—including its religious liberty? Objectors might here respond: (1a) 
there is little evidence that wars in recent centuries have settled important 
issues—although they have become increasingly destructive; (1b) persons 
like Jesus and Gandhi have made important contributions to humanity 
through peaceful means. Perhaps hope Kes in a gradual shift, on a world- 
wide basis, from violent to peaceful methods—with precaution for survival 
accompanied by intelligent effort to accomplish the shift. 
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(b) If the percentage of objectors increased substantially, would their 
philosophy change as their number and social responsibility increased? 
Minority political parties often change if they become governing majori- 
ties. On the other hand, while objectors were moving toward numerical 
strength, alert government leaders with different philosophies might 
achieve more peace and less war in international relations. 

(c) The more complex a society becomes, the greater the number of 
non-fighting jobs demanded by “total” war—and the more difficult it is to 
determine which jobs contribute to war. In this continuous remaking of 
civilization, there are many possibilities for re-interpreting religious 
principles. New types of contribution might become acceptable to 
objectors, or they might develop a “high priest’ of interpretation con- 
cerning what is acceptable—as some populous, geographically widespread, 
and highly organized religions have done. 

(d) Meantime, the small objector group is rendering an important 
service in keeping the value of religious liberty before the popular mind. 
The loss of religious liberty, by a small or variant group, jeopardizes the 
peace of mind of other groups which look “pretty nearly the same” to a 
non-sensitive majority. Under present conditions we Americans gain more 
than we lose by exempting conscientious objectors from combat and 
related aspects of military service. 


(2) Clergymen and military selection.—The wholesale exemption of 
clergymen from military service in America is in a different category from 
the exempting of conscientious objectors. Clergymen in general set forth 
no objection of conscience to killing their enemies. The position of a 
clergy, which accepts the general program but enjoys exemption from 
service for its own members, weakens the vigor of clergy exhortation for 
“brotherly love” and “peaceful methods” of dealing with other peoples. 
The specific pressure techniques used to secure preferred draft status 
for clergymen, “medics and essential scientists,” or farmers may not be of 
major importance. But it is important in a democracy for every group to 
be ready to help do what its members think is acceptable for others to 
do—in preserving their society. Any other practice is hypocrisy. Youth 
should develop alertness to hypocrits—of all kinds. 


(3) Dependency status and military service.—Family life is emphasized 
as a source of strength in American civilization, although some countries 
have as stable a family life as we do, but pay less attention to dependency 
status in selecting or allocating personnel for military or other emergency 
service. Moreover, there are many non-military influences in America 
which undermine family life, but which cause us little anxiety. Practical 
politicians might note that married men with families control more votes 
than single men—particularly since most men under 21 years of age who 
cannot vote are also single. Dependency allotments may influence 
economy-minded Congressmen. However, the large number of persons 
involved in dependency regulations, in comparison with the religious 
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groups noted, means probable shift in consideration of dependency as 
manpower needs vary. Expediency may thus be as important as the 
welfare of children. 

(4) Loyalty on the job.—On practically any job, an employer wants a 
loyal worker—one who cooperates and shows good workmanship. In rou- 
tine work this may mean reasonably diligent and persistent effort, and 
reasonable concern for materials and equipment. It may also relate to 
hazards regarding fire or fellow workers. Sabotage could be involved 
under either military or civilian conditions. When need is critical, loyalty 
may involve extraordinary effort or difficulty—usually in coordination 
with others. Sudden or critical need may be more likely in military than 
in civilian employment, but it can occur in either. 


4. OPPORTUNITIES FOR HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


One index of a democracy is the extent to which it offers vocational 
opportunity to handicapped persons. A shortage of manpower, such as 
occurred in America during World War II, emphasizes the importance 
of possible contributions which handicapped persons can make—in both 
civilian and military service. Four points are noted on the employment 
of such persons. 

a. Utilizing handicapped persons for whatever service they can render 
broadens the distribution of service burdens—in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles. 

b. If the cost per unit of output is increased because of using handi- 
capped workers, part of the increase should be attributed to labor 
shortage and part to a practice which enables handicapped persons to 
participate more fully in our culture. 

c. Marked improvement is occurring in training and equipping handi- 
capped persons for vocational participation, and continuous technologi- 
cal breakdown and automation of productive processes are occurring. 
Both of these developments point to increased participation by handi- 
capped persons in our productive activities. 

d. In military or other employment situations in which rapid shifts in 
demand seem likely, or in which it is impossible to foresee the specific 
capacities likely to be needed at particular times, effort to employ handi- 
capped persons may be wasteful—or may even jeopardize essential accom- 
plishment. 


5. DEVELOPMENT AND REVISION OF OBJECTIVE BASES FOR PERSONNEL 
SELECTION 
Many testing devices have appeared since 1910, for evaluating human 
capacity and achievement, which are extensively used in military service, 
government, education, and industry. _ 
a. Size and objectivity of the selecting responsibility.—Large-scale enter- 
prises involve extensive labor coordination, and rapid turnover aggravates 
problems of effective placement. Efficient placement of large numbers 
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of persons in complex undertakings necessitates devices for quick and 
accurate evaluation of individual competencies—as well as for reflecting 
job requirements. Objective evaluation should help in giving equal 
consideration to all comers, especially if personnel officers must justify 
their placements. Equal consideration is essential in a democratic society. 

Objective tests will not eliminate favoritism since there is subjectivity 
in interpreting test data and factors not covered by tests are considered in 
evaluating persons. However, from the standpoint of ethics and morale, 
error of judgment should be differentiated from personal favoritism. 
Although ignorance and personal favoritism may produce similar results 
in a particular situation, the American people generally are more tolerant 
of present ignorance—apparently assuming that information is easier to 
acquire than moral integrity. 

b. Continuous improvement of evaluative criteria.-When job require- 
ments and individual competencies change, evaluative criteria need 
modification. Such criteria also need modification because it is important 
to compare different types of service as to social prestige and rewards. 
Problems of comparing and equating are not new. They appear in 
equating speed and accuracy in typing or arithmetical computation, rate 
and legibility in handwriting, or form and execution in tennis. “Con- 
sensus” among judges has been a common method of equating. 

In military service there are numerous problems of equating. One 
involves comparing military with civilian service. Others relate to com- 
paring different possible assignments within military or other service. 
There has been effort at equating combat service with office work, or 
domestic with overseas service. Point-rotation systems based on theater 
or region of service suggest possibilities. Length of time in a service is an 
old criterion—easy to apply. 

Other criteria might receive more attention than in the past: time 
during one’s life when service is demanded, stage during an emergency 
when rendered, strenuousness or personal danger involved, and isolated 
character of the location where one serves. The attitudes of persons 
rendering the service should be considered—what does the G.I. think is 
the relative importance or difficulty of combat and office service? How 
much differential in pay, vacation or furlough privileges, and other 
inducements must accompany some types of service to make them attrac- 
tive? This approaches supply-and-demand as market equators in a free 
economy. It looks toward democratic equality of opportunity and 
sacrifice—with the person who serves acting as judge. The fact that the 
United States has moved farther in the direction indicated than most 
countries, does not mean that this country has really yet come to grips 
with the problem. 

An important equating problem within the armed forces concerns sex 
relative to service rendered. Since military service by women is new, it is 
not yet possible to estimate its potential scope. Hence, much guessing 
may be involved for some time. Meantime, members of both sexes might 
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be rated on the same basis regarding the same types of jobs if equally free 
to enter military service, to change jobs within the service, or to leave the 
service. 

c. Limitations of tests for indicating performance.—A former statement 
referred to tests relative to intellectually superior youth. The types and 
accuracy of test data regarding capacities, interests, and attitudes have 
greatly increased in recent decades. Attitude “testing” continues a weak 
point, although attitude greatly affects the use one makes of his capacities. 
If one does not want to fly, he will not make a good pilot regardless of 
scores on tests which do not reflect attitudes. Negativism, “test resistance,” 
or other attitude factors may affect scores on achievement tests. Con- 
tinuous improvement reduces the limitations of tests. They should always 
be evaluated in terms of the purposes to be achieved through using them. 

d. Flexibility in objective selection.-However objective or democratic 
a system of personnel selection may be in general conception, it will have 
little value unless it is administratively flexible. Four aspects of flexibility 
are noted. 

1. Information must be accurate and up to date regarding both persons 
and jobs. With punch cards and machine sorting, usable information can 
be kept by large employers on thousands of jobs and workers. The 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles describes the specific tasks involved in 
some 30,000 jobs, and makes it possible to match employee qualifications 
and job requirements, locally or in different regions. 

2. Capacity to foresee needs and plan accordingly is essential to flexi- 
bility. This is partly a matter of social philosophy regarding expend- 
ability of persons in contrast with materials and equipment. In a country 
with marked capacity to produce intricate equipment and a philosophy 
which emphasizes individual worth, ability to forecast needs and reduce 
manpower waste seems particularly important. In military spheres, 
effective spying on the enemy is important in predicting material and 
manpower needs. 

§. Flexibility in operating a selection program depends on know-how 
of personnel workers—who fit employees and job and who recognize ways 
to economize on labor needs. At this point, imagination and experimen- 
tation must integrate available date. 

4. Underlying any effort at flexibility, there should be the ideal of 
equalizing reward and sacrifice. This is especially important in regard to 
military service because, in this field, some of our clearest contradictions 
of democratic principles occur. 


6. PEACE, AND VOCATIONAL DEMOCRACY 
Selecting persons for jobs implies that: (a) jobs vary in qualifications 
demanded, and (b) people vary in thrir capacities. Differences among 
people often result from education. As new jobs emerge, it is unlikely 
that anybody is wholly qualified for them. Hence training is needed. 
Training usually follows selection of those “most nearly” qualified. 
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Where learning is complicated or pioneering, as in research or experi- 
mentation, “training” may consist largely of conferences among specialists 
of roughly equivalent backgrounds. Perhaps in the long run, develop- 
ment and training deserve most attention. World War II and subsequent 
experiences have shown that it is possible to develop many types of 
specialists. This is one way in which a war emergency may stimulate 
growth in democracy. 

But for the few who experience broadened vocational opportunity 
during a war, there are many for whom such opportunity is strictly 
regimented or otherwise curtailed. All persons who are drafted into some 
type of service or who are refused freedom to change from one type of 
employment to another belong in this category. Anxiety over political 
or national security during a war emergency affects vocational democracy 
in much the same way that such democracy is affected by anxiety over 
economic security during a depression. In a very real sense, war and de- 
pression are two major enemies of democracy because frightened and 
confused people will give up long-range freedoms in exchange for 
“promises” of immediate security. Such freedoms are often difficult to 
regain—and extend. They need constant peacetime development, and 
jealous wartime protection. 





MILITARY MEN AS MATH-SCIENCE TEACHERS 


“From the standpoint of a potential source for teachers of science and 
mathematics, there is a comforting prevalence of degrees or majors in this 
field among retired military officers.” This is one conclusion drawn from a 
survey made for the National Science Foundation (NSF) after polling several 
thousand retired officers and finding that nearly half were interested in teach- 
ing. Few, however, held high-school teaching certificates. One recommendation 
that resulted from the study was that the NSF should give financial assistance 
to retired officers needing refresher courses. 

For the college teacher level, Purdue University now offers a 48-week re- 
fresher course in mathematics tailored specifically for retired officers with a 
bachelor’s degree, an interest in math, a knowledge of calculus—and the 
means to pay for the education during a financially unproductive year. The 
result is a master’s degree that can open the teaching doors of any college. 
Another conclusion drawn from the NSF study was that officers should be 
recruited into teaching before retirement plans are completed. They wished 
to teach near their homes. Almost half of those polled lived in but five states— 
California, Florida, New York, Texas, and Virginia. The Army’s new program 
to interest prospective retirees in planning ahead for a post-retirement teach- 
ing career may result in the selection of permanent homes in areas of greater 
teacher shortage. While the ranks of the retired military are being eyed 
covetously by educators hungry for math and science teachers, an Army 
career is by no means so universally specialized as to confine a soldier’s talents 
and usefulness.—Army News Features. 
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The Schedule—A Barrier of a Boon 
to a Good Curriculum 


FRANK N. PHILPOT 


‘Te problem of making the schedule is one of the great barriers to 
many desirable things in the school program. Many worth-while projects 
are discarded because they cannot be accomplished within the framework 
of the schedule. There is the reason or excuse that “we must stop for the 
next class.” 

A schedule is merely a picture of a block of time. One should never 
be in bondage to time. The ancient Jews did not believe in having clocks, 
saying rather that God was the keeper of time. When one considers our 
present necessity to observe strict schedules, it seems that we are indeed 
slaves to time. Is the picture of the week's activities under the glass on 
the principal's desk actually enabling him to carry out the sort of 
curriculum the community needs or is it preventing him from doing so? 
Surely there are fresh approaches to this problem. Could original types 
of schedules be one of our growing edges in the educational process? 

A schedule should provide for bright students to finish a course in a 
shorter period of time than that set up for the whole group. It should 
also provide flexibility so that special activities or practice of skills can 
sometimes take a longer period. 

The objection to flexibility is that it is difficult to achieve without con- 
fusion. People like to become accustomed to a daily schedule. One 
answer to this problem would seem to be a reciprocal scheduling of 
courses. For example, suppose that algebra is scheduled at 8:30 and social 
studies at 9:30 with the understanding at the beginning of the year that 
whenever the algebra teacher needs additional time the social studies 
period will be shortened and in return the social studies period will be 
lengthened when the teacher or a planning committee needs additional 
time. The mechanics of such an operation are not too difficult. It would 
involve preplanning on the part of teachers to enable them to determine 
when additional time is needed, but the only confusion involved would 
be the necessity for some students to change rooms in the middle of a 
period. 

No phase of the school program escapes the influence of the schedule. 
To a considerable extent, the schedule reflects the purpose of the school 
and the philosophy of the principal and the faculty. In the final analysis, 


Frank N. Philpot is Director of the Division of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. He is also Secretary of the Alabama 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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it is the instrument which determines whether or not the human and 
material resources are utilized to the fullest extent in fulfilling the needs 
of the culture served by the particular school. The attitude of the faculty 
toward the schedule is a measure of the morale of the group. 

Schedule planning, like other phases of a school program, can best be 
accomplished if it is approached as an opportunity rather than as a 
problem. The making of a schedule is much more than the process of 
writing down on paper the teachers, the activities, and the time allot- 
ments. Whenever a schedule is completed and set into operation, plans 
should be begun and a file set up to which information will continually 
be added for the next schedule. 

One of the first bases upon which we build is upon the understanding 
of boys and girls—their various capabilities and achievements, their 
immediate and long term educational and vocational goals. This can 
only be accomplished by adequate and comprehensive pupil personnel 
records which aid all phases of guidance, including sound educational 
and vocational planning. 

A second basis is an understanding of the legal framework including 
constitutional provisions and state and local school board policies; and a 
third is an understanding of college entrance requirements and accredi- 
tation standards and of the resources, both human and material, which 
are available in order to carry out this particular schedule. 

The idea that the schedule is made for Johnny and not Johnny for 
the schedule seems perfectly obvious, but its wholehearted acceptance by 
the schedule makers multiplies the difficulty of their task. In such a 
schedule it is possible for each pupil to be associated closely with one 
teacher who accepts the responsibility of understanding him. 

Schedules will vary with communities and, whatever the schedule, if 
it carries out the goals intended for a particular school, then it is success- 
ful. It is important that parents and citizens believe that the schedule 
is the best possible one to meet the needs of their children. A good 
schedule affords a sufficient variety of groupings so that each student may 
make maximum progress in both general and special education. A good 
schedule distributes the teaching load equitably and allows the staff to 
feel that this is true, while at the same time using its interests, experience, 
training, and skills. 

The development of a schedule may be made more simple by compiling 
all data which will contribute, as nearly as possible, to a reliable estimate 
as to the number of pupils to be accommodated. This data should be 
complete by the time of pre-registration. The following steps should then 
make the actual preparation of the schedule easy: 

1. Make final decision as to which courses will be offered 

2. Acquaint pupils and parents with course offerings—required and elective 

3. Have pupils compile program cards based on the counseling program 

4. Tabulate choices by subject and by grades; thus enabling the administra- 
tion to determine the number of sections needed for each course 
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5. Prepare a conflict sheet to show which subjects cannot be offered during 
the same periods 

6. Begin the tentative schedule. All single sections of offerings should be 
placed on the schedule first, followed by double section classes and subjects 
requiring three sections, four, etc. 

7. Assign teachers to the tentative schedule. This should take place two 
weeks before the end of the school term 

8. Record class periods on the pupil's program cards 


If all the steps are carried out well in advance of the beginning of the 
school year, the adjustments will be few and minor in character. Ade- 
quate advance preparation is well worth the respect it invokes from 
pupils, parents, and teachers. 





CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 


Hundreds of problems facing industrial, commercial, and educational orga- 
nizations are now being solved by the use of closed circuit television (CCTV). 
Remote observation, made possible with CCTV, is helping various types of in- 
stitutions become more efficient by resolving difficulties of space, time, and 
manpower. Heavy and light industry, schools and colleges, department stores, 
banks, and other organizations use closed circuit TV for sales meetings, mer- 
chandising, production control, training, communication, and other purposes. 

This subject is discussed in a new 264-page book, Closed Circuit TV, System 
Planning by M. A. Mayers and R. D. Chipp (8%” x 11”, illustrated, $10). 
This book has been written primarily for those whose responsibility it is to 
appraise the evaluation and to approve the planning. By examples drawn 
from the experience of a variety of organizations, the authors show the situa- 
tions and problems solved through the use of CCTV. They describe and ex- 
plain in non-technical] language how closed circuit television works, its equip- 
ment, costs, space requirements, and numerous related factors. The book is a 
complete and authoritative advisory source for all who contemplate or are 
responsible for evaluating and planning the use of a closed circuit TV system. 

The numerous aspects involved in reaching a decision on a closed circuit 
television system in relation to purpose and cost are thoroughly considered 
in this book. Standard costs of equipment, facilities, distribution of telecast, 
and audience accommodations for occasional or permanent use are covered in 
detail. Maintenance cost and manpower needs are fully discussed. Desirability 
of permanent installation versus rental of equipment and employment of 
service organizations are also covered. In addition, there is a source of supply 
bibliography. 

Discussion of functions, utility, and equipment for various systems are 
explained in non-technical language. They are described from the executive's 
viewpoint; namely, as to effectiveness, capabilities and limitations, advantages 
and disadvantages. While there is no discussion of electronic circuitry as 
such, an extensive bibliography of books on circuitry has been included for 
those interested in further details. Circuit operation is touched on descrip- 
tively and illustrated, where necessary, by simple block diagrams. The book 
is available from Visual Electronics Corp., 342 West 40th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 





The Public Be Told 


IRVING ROSENBLUM 


Becue the gap between school and community is an administra- 
tive task too often neglected because of the pressure of more immediate 
problems. As a result, misunderstandings are sometimes permitted to 
develop between laymen and schoolmen leading to distrust, disagreement, 
and discord. After friction has developed, administrators find it necessary 
to “educate” the public and try to undo the damage done. Why not 
keep the public informed? One way to accomplish this is through the 
use of a public relations officer at school. This is how it was done at one 
school. 

The principal of the school discussed the position with one of his staff 
who had been writing for educational journals and other periodicals. 
The discussion raised the questions of what to publicize, what media to 
use, how to keep costs down, and how to establish contacts. The answers 
given to these questions were only tentative. Experience provided better 
answers and raised additional questions. 

A summary of his activities for the year showed that the public rela- 
tions officer had submited more than thirty magazine and news articles, 
news photographs, and displays describing school events. In the process, 
he rendered valuable service to parents, pupils, teachers, custodians, and 
administrators. Here are some examples. 

The public relations officer had been conducting a feature page, “Chalk 
Dust,” in an educational periodical, High Points, devoted to teaching 
techniques in secondary schools. He also edited a column, “Ripples,” in 
an elementary-school periodical. This column described classroom ma- 
terials, such as audio-visual aids, prepared by teachers. These periodicals 
provided outlets for acknowledging and publicizing commendable class- 
room practices. Such worthy teaching procedures were brought to the 
supervisor's attention through classroom observation, discussion of lessons 
plans, and information submitted by teachers. 

In examining a plan book in home economics, the supervisor noted 
that materials used included a home-made flannel board. Following this 
lead, the assistant principal observed the flannel board in use by pupils 
and teacher in demonstrating table settings. The teacher had glued a 
flannel backing to paper dishes and utensils so that these objects could 
be manipulated on the display board. This novel device permitted pupils 
to set up and discuss table service. 


Irving Rosenblum is Principal of the William Pitt School in Manhattan 2, New York. 
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Most supervisors credit good practices simply by noting them in a 
supervisory report. This satisfies both the teacher and supervisor, but not 
the public relations adviser. If the technique merits praise, why not 
bring it to the attention of other teachers? This was done through the 
page of teaching techniques in a brief article written by the home 
economics teacher herself. She had the satisfaction of seeing her good 
work not merely complimented but also publicized for the benefit of 
fellow-teachers. 

For the public relations adviser as editor of the page, this was but the 
first step in utilizing this classroom technique. His object was two-fold, to 
cite a specific teaching tool and to stimulate other teachers to modify that 
device, adapting it if possible to their own subjects. As an example, the 
editor suggested that the flannel board might be used in art and language 
arts classes for planning room and stage settings and in music classes for 
composing or rearranging tunes. 

For the public relations adviser as supervisor, this form of commenda- 
tion was found effective in stimulating teachers to experiment and to 
improve their own techniques. A short while after her article was pub- 
lished, the home economics teacher told the supervisor of a unit she had 
developed to observe UN Week in her cooking class. Other teachers 
invited the supervisor to observe various lessons that gave them special 
satisfaction. 

Some of these classroom practices, reported in “Chalk Dust,” included 
the teaching of current events in a slow class by means of newspaper 
cartoons, the use of inexpensive pupil-made materials in the science 
classroom, the preparation of posters illustrating sound-formation in a 
speech class, and the use of a game to drill in multiplication facts. Some 
procedures were suggested to teachers by the assistant principal, such as 
the use of the tape recorder in preparing a class newspaper of the air and 
in recording the singing of the glee club and a duet of a pupil and 
Frank Sinatra. The assistant principal served as a sil:nt partner as these 
teachers developed the techniques and reported their results in “Chalk 
Dust.” 

Pupils, as well as teachers, were encouraged to write about their 
enjoyable classrooms experiences. For example, when the home eco- 
nomics teacher spoke with great enthusiasm of the satisfaction derived 
from one of her lessons related to UN Week, the supervisor suggested that 
a pupil write the story for publication. The article, describing the 
planning of menus and the preparation of dishes for an international 
luncheon, was printed in STUDENT LIFE, a magazine for secondary-school 
pupils published by the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

Similarly the supervisor encouraged “the writing of a brief description 
of interesting activities observed in one of the language arts classes. Com- 
mittees of pupils presented dramatizations in pantomine as a basis for 
class discussion of behavioral problems. Other committees wrote and 
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staged brief plays, and the class served as drama critics in evaluating the 
presentation. 

These articles in teachers’ and pupils’ magazines do not reach the 
general public. However, they bentfit teachers and pupils through recog- 
nition of achievement and through dissemination of good teaching prac- 
tice. They lead, in turn, to other commendable activities that may be 
discussed or displayed for the public. 

To reach the community, the public relations adviser arranged for 
window displays of newspaper items and pictures in neighborhood stores. 
A brief but vivid report of some commendable techniques was made 
through photographs accompanied by short descriptions. Four or five of 
these, taken in various parts of the school and community, were published 
in a metropolitan newspaper. In the school library, a series of dioramas 
prepared by pupils were displayed on the shelves. The librarian used 
these tableaux in her story hours to depict the settings of the stories. A 
photograph of this procedure, published in the paper, was posted on the 
library bulletin board. 

A class in woodcraft constructed a hobby horse as a term project. This 
toy was donated to the children’s ward of the local hospital. The pupils 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing their pictures in the paper as donors of the 
gift. Some time later the school received a telephone call from a 
stranger who said he had seen the picture in the paper. It was his little 
boy, a patient at the hospital, who was seated on the hobby horse in the 
photograph. He asked how he might obtain a copy of the picture. 
Fortunately, we had borrowed the negative to make extra prints for our 
own pupils. It was a simple matter to comply with the request and send 
the father a few copies. 

A teacher of novelty work at the school was invited by the principal to 
demonstrate and display the excellent work of her pupils. At a meeting 
of the Parents’ Association, this teacher instructed the mother in making 
cardboard materials such as party favors, decorative calendars, and 
memorandum tablets. The parents were delighted with the lesson and 
with their completed projects. Teacher and parents later obtained a 
souvenir of the occasion in the form of a news photo of their activity. 

At the suggestion of the principal, a “then and now” exhibit was set 
up, showing the woodcraft produced at school by past and present genera- 
tions of pupils. Teachers and supervisors brought bookracks, stools, and 
lamps that they had made when they were schoolboys. New interest in 
crafts was generated as pupils contrasted their products with those of their 
teachers and principal. A photograph of the pupils and their display 
was printed in a city paper. 

At this time, the public relations officer encountered his first major 
obstacle. The editor of the paper said, “You have given us some excellent 
material, but we cannot give too much space to any one school. It would 
be best if we withheld additional pictures of your school work until next 
year.” What now? Must we stop recognizing and publicizing good work? 
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The editor had said there were many other schools to serve. True, but 
that did not terminate our public relations program. We looked for 
new outlets. One was television; another was the local newspapers serving 
our community. 

Among the projects fostered by the health education department were 
a mother-son dance, a dance festival, an intramural basketball tourna- 
ment, and a faculty-senior class baseball game. At the mother-son dance, 
two health education teachers—one, a professional dancing instructor— 
taught the group one or two modern dances. The public relations adviser 
made efforts to use part of this demonstration on a TV program. 

Following this dance class, the health education teachers planned a 
dance festival involving about 300 pupils. The performance was con- 
ducted in the schoolyard before an audience of pupils, parents, and 
visitors. With the approval of the principal, the public relations adviser 
invited the educational director of a TV program. Pleased with what she 
saw, the TV representative arranged to use one of the dance numbers. 
The program was broadcast during the summer, an event that will not be 
forgotten by the pupils or their teacher. 

News reports of school activities were not restricted to those of teacher 
and class. Individual pupils and the parents’ group were also included. 
The public relations adviser prepared news items reporting exceptional 
achievements of two pupils. One had been elected president of the 
borough-wide student council; the other had passed a difficult entrance 
examination for admission to a school for superior students. Copies of 
these clippings were sent to the pupils and their parents. 

To publicize the program of the Parents’ Association, about a dozen 
articles were written for local papers. These reports noted the many 
services rendered by the parents, such as guiding and financing the senior 
prom, conducting a cake sale to raise funds for needy pupils, and sub- 
scribing to a cultural program to make lectures and recitals available 
to our school community. The meetings of the Parents’ Association were 
also reported with appropriate credit to the officers, committees, and 
speakers. Extra copies of the newspaper were ordered for the parents 
and speakers. The principal's activities on behalf of the parents and 
students were detailed in a description of his talks to the parents and the 
community. 

As chairman of the program committee, the principal invited outside 
speakers to address the parents on services of the local library and on 
civil defense. Copies of the newspaper reports of these meetings were 
mailed to the speakers by the public relations adviser. 

The doctrine of “file and forget” is unacceptable to the public relations 
counselor. School publications are frequently treated in “file and forget” 
fashion. The public relations adviser proposed an exhibit at the local 
library to feature the periodicals of the school—the weekly mimeographed 
newspaper, the student handbook, and the literary yearbook. This display 
led other schools to submit their publications to the library collection. 
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The boys and girls of the editorial staffs of the school publications were 
delighted to see their work posted in the community library. A new field 
of reading material was opened to pupils at the library, material prepared 
by students of their own age. 

As another bridge to the community, display boards were set up in local 
store windows. These boards contained pictures of school events, such as 
the talent show, the faculty-student baseball game, and the intramural 
baseball tournament. A committee of pupils prepared a schedule for 
rotating these exhibits at various stores. The squad handled the distribu- 
tion and collection of the posters. 

In still another phase of the school program, guiding the pupils of the 
entering class, the public relations adviser was assigned the task of 
arranging meetings to orient the new pupils and their parents. A com- 
mittee of pupils served as speakers, ushers, and guides. The pupils ex- 
plained the program and routines of the school to the newcomers and 
then answered their questions. Teachers, pupils, and parents expressed 
their appreciation of these orientation meetings, and a favorable im- 
pression was created upon the members of the entering class. Assistance 
was also rendered to the custodial staff of the school. By featuring the 
“room of the week” in both the school paper and bulletin board, 
standards of good housekeeping were set that improved the appearance 
of the building and aided the custodian in his work. 

Under the plan formulated at this school, the public relations adviser 
served the pupils, the parents, and the staff. School and community were 
brought closer together through the medium of newspapers, store dis- 
plays, and television. The praiseworthy practices reported for the year 
will guide the staff toward further improvement in the future. 





SYRACUSIAN SURVEY 


In Syracuse, New York, school board members and the superintendent of 
schools and his staff, seeking the answers to crucial education problems, went 
to the people. Distinguished community leaders, scientists, educators, and 
industrialists in central New York and other states were contacted. Among 
the topics covered in the inquiry were science and mathematics curriculums, 
facilities and equipment for technical and industrial education, laboratory in- 
struction and techniques, counseling services, expansion of courses of study, 
more attention to the gifted pupil, better communication of knowledge, and 
industry-teacher exchange programs. The discussions led to a number of con- 
clusions which were included in a report called Science and Technical-Industrial 
Programs, 1958. Prepared by G. Richard Gottschalk, a board member, it 
provided a set of “Guidelines on Policy Development.” 
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Teacher Handbooks 
E. L. CARPER 


Toe problems of a first-year principal are many. There are many de- 
tails that are overloked and many more that are a source of confusion 
regardless of how careful the principal might be in arranging the mulTti- 
tude of activities that are a part of each school day. 

To attain order in the management of school affairs, a guide is neces- 
sary. Teachers as well as students must have the information that is 
necessary to cope with the problems and situations that are a part of every 
school day. A teachers’ handbook can be very useful in fulfilling the need 
for a guide in resolving the routine problems that develop. The hand- 
book should be a cooperative venture that reflects the views and the ex- 
perience of the faculty, administration, and, in many cases, the student 
body. The handbook should be flexible enough to avoid retarding 
individual initiative on the part of the teacher. A handbook, well con- 
ceived, can be a valuable aid to the teaching staff as well as the new 
administrator. 

A handbook that included many of the things that had been a part 
of the routine for some time was developed. The topics included in the 
handbook were: Teacher Absences; Auditorium Seating; Duties of Class 
Sponsors; Held Grades; Senior Grades; Book Fines; Announcements; 
Grading; Sectional Music Rehearsals; Class and Organization Sponsors; 
Textbooks; Supply Requisitions; Hours of Duty; Attendance; Organi- 
zations; Building Regulations; Teachers Meetings; Church Night; Long 
Distance Phone Calls; Visual Aid Materials; Lesson Plans; General Pro- 
cedures; Program of Studies; Mid-Six-Week Report to Parents; Depositing 
Money; Teachers’ Mail Boxes; Concessions at Games; Noon Duties; Use 
of Cafeteria, Gymnasium, Auditorium, and Band Room; Dropping 
Courses; Parking Areas; Daily Assignments; Clerical Help; Discipline 
Cases; and Supervised Study. 

Also included were Class Enrollment; Change of Schedule; Physical 
Education; Student Council; Classrooms; Permits for Students To Leave 
School; Fire Drills; Teacher Assignments for Extracurricular Activities; 
Study Hall Teachers; All-School Tests; and Classification of Students. 

Although it is not possible to include every activity that the teacher 
and the administrator must become involved in, it is still possible to 
anticipate and plan for many of the routine problems that face us. By 
having a handbook available, the teacher can refer to it when the need 
arises. If the information is included in the handbook, it will save the 
teacher the trip to the principal's office and save both the teacher and 
the principal valuable time. Teachers who have been in a system for 
some time and are confronted with problems only on certain occasions 
still have a need for a source of reference. The time factor involved, 


E. L. Carper is Principal of the Senior High School in Knoxville, lowa. 
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many times, causes us to forget the particular way a routine activity was 
handled the last time it was presented. 

An example of this particular situation is the inclusion of the following 
under “Senior Class Sponsors”: 

The senior class sponsors will assist in the preparation of the graduation 
exercises. The senior class sponsors will assist and supervise the class in choosing 
the company from whom they order their cap and gowns and their announce- 
ments. The sponsors will counsel with the class in its choice of sites for annual 
skip day, making certain that the trip is not prohibitive in cost or in distance. 
The sponsors will accompany the class on all trips. 

An example of a situation that confronts the faculty nearly every day 
is the use of visual aid materials. The following regulations pertaining to 
visual aids have been established: 

Miss Smith will be in charge of filmstrips, projectors, mailing, and recording 
of the various materials in the visual aid department. All materials must be 
checked out and reserved through the library and Miss Smith. 

The film projectors are located in the room behind the trophy case in the 
south hall. Please make your reservations with Miss Smith before you use the 
projector. If you make your reservation in advance, you will have a better 
opportunity to have a projector available for your use. In situations where 
another teacher has already reserved the projector and the use of the auditorium 
to show a film, contact that teacher and see if it would be possible to show your 
film during the latter part of the period. In some instances this is impossible 
and the teacher concerned will have to schedule at a later date. 

The visual aids director will acquire students to run the projectors for each 
period. She will also be responsible for having the projector set-up on the days 
that teachers have films to be shown. At the end of each day, she will be 
responsible for the return of the projector and screen to the proper storage place. 

There is also a movie projector in the vocational agriculture department. 
This is available for all teachers when that department is not using it. 

It would be advantageous for any teacher who is planning to use visual aids 
material to learn to operate the projector. If you do not desire to, it would be 
advisable to check and see if you have someone in your classes who can operate 
a projector. If you or one of your students would like to learn to operate a 
projector, there will be instruction given in the use and operation of a projector 
early in the school year. 

Visual education material, catalogs, etc. will be found in the file cabinet in 
the library. Miss Smith will assist you in finding visual aid material. Place your 
orders through her. All materials have to be checked in through the library when 
they are received. 

“Senior Class Sponsors” and “Visual Aid Materials” are two examples 
of the information contained in the Teachers Handbook. The informa- 
tion contained under these headings is not meant to be dictatorial; it is 
to be used as a guide to make the handling of routine matters of the 
school day easier for everyone. It is not possible to cover all the problems 
and situations. Notes should be kept on new materials that could possibly 
be incorporated in a later handbook. 

In the development of a handbook the important thing to remember is 
that each school has problems and situations that are unique. The 
teachers’ handbook should be developed to fit the needs of the school 
involved and should not be a reproduction of a similar handbook. 
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The Teacher's Principal 
(Appropriate apologies to R. K.) 


If you can share the luck of pots with patrons 
And smile and nod while each one has his say; 
If you can sacrifice for good relations 
Your stomach, yet enjoy the P-TA; 
If you can dine at ease with business bosses 
And turn each critic back in patient style 
With answer soft for every jibe he tosses, 
But still return to school with honest smile; 


If you resist the urge to call a meeting 
When bulletins will do the job as well; 
If schedules plan for more than student seating— 
Consider where each teacher meets the bell—; 
If you can let the class hour go untroubled 
By messengers and phone calls from the throne, 
And see that record work has not near doubled 
The time the teacher works when on his own; 


If you can free your faculty of friction 
Between the skirt and trousers, young and old; 
If those who know do not accept as fiction 
“Democracy,” as practiced in your fold; 
If you've examined every known committee 
To bury quietly the obsolete 
And sat in conference till you can pity 
The numbness of a conference member's seat; 


If you can view each teacher as a being, 
Imperfect, yes, but worth a good word, too; 
If, while from every angle you've been seeing 
A complaint, you also share the teacher's view; 
If, when you speak, your brothers want to listen— 
Not from respect that’s paid upon demand— 
Then shall each letter of your nameplate glisten 
To teachers, and we're yours, sir, to command. 


DON H. OTTO 


Don H. Otto is a teacher of English in Western High School, 8802 Lindsay, Anaheim, 


California. 
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An Orientation to the Community 


School Concept 
JAMES M. LAING 


5 have been considerable verbal gymnastics in the use of the 
term “community school.” Many school systems throughout the country 
make the claim that their educational programs follow this pattern. In 
a majority of instances, however, little has been done to eliminate the 
dichotomy of communities and their centers of learning. The schools in 
most cities, large or small, remain the bastions of “book larnin,” and as 
such are set apart as something outside of the “important” process of 
making a living which adults go through. 

The public schools have traditionally been given the responsibility of 
providing a “prescription” or “pouring-in” type of education. It has 
been assumed that this prescription would inevitably “take,” and that the 
person so injected would be able to meet the occupational as well as the 
social demands of the community. Hanna and Naslund put it this way, 
“Too frequently, education has concentrated its attention on the teaching 
of the skills of literacy and citizenship in an academic atmosphere with 
little emphasis on the development of programs aimed directly at the 
solution of social problems and the meeting of social needs.” 

In contrast to the traditional school, the community school may be 
regarded as a means of overcoming what Yeager? terms an “educational 
lag.” It is obvious that textbooks and other literature of learning depict 
the information available at the time the material was written. If the 
person who studies this material has no opportunity to try it out in a 
“live” situation immediately, later radical changes in procedure may 
reduce the full potential of his ability, for much time may be lost in 
reaching “what is” from “what was.” This educational lag is greatly 
lessened when the industrial, occupational, social, professional, and 
administrative resources of the communities are used cooperatively with 
the classroom presentations. 


CRITICISM OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


At the mention of the term “community school,” there will be those 
who immediately cry “soft education! educational frill!” or “subject- 
matter dilution!” These people will call attention to the recent press 


‘Paul R. Hanna and Robert A. Naslund. The Community School. Fifty-Second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1953, p. 50. 

— A. Yeager. School-C. ity Relati New York: The Dryden Press. 19651. 
P. 

James M. Laing is Assistant Professor of Education at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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reports of violence in the schools of major cities. They will point out that 
it is such progressive educational concepts as the community school 
which have brought about these conditions. These are the people who 
perennially attack all the facets of education. No one can deny that these 
critics are cunning strategists who sensitize themselves to act at the precise 
moment when the “educational physique” is plagued with minor 
disturbances and is least able to fight off attack. 

The community school concept is a far cry from an “educational frill,” 
and strengthens rather than dilutes subject matter. It vitalizes the sub- 
ject areas by providing a realistic base of operation which so often is not 
present in the traditional school setting. The public reacts favorably 
to the practice of medical schools that allows third- and fourth-year stu- 
dents to spend part of their time in supervised service in hospitals and 
part of their time in classwork. The community school puts this sound 
educational procedure into practice on the high-school level. 

Although few will be so naive as to maintain that the community 
school can solve all the ills of our public schools, it is possible to argue 
with some justification that the philosophy of the community school has 
elements which might strike at the heart of many of the problems. We 
know that youth moving toward adult status is often characterized by the 
emotional violence called “juvenile delinquency.” It will be conceded by 
most that a close positive relationship between adults and their youthful 
counterparts can develop better citizenship and lessen the trend toward 
social maladjustment. The close family ties that existed before the 
surging mobility of the “jet age” provided this kind of familial affinity. 
Although we cannot bring back the family pattern of the past, we can 
utilize the totality of our modern facilities to establish a much closer 
relationship between parents and their children than now exists. 


A LESSON FROM SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The literature of social anthropology gives us a clear picture of the 
parental and community responsibility assumed by the people of primi- 
tive societies for the training of their children to meet the demands of 
adulthood. 


Among the nonliterate peoples where formal systems of schooling are little 
developed or lacking entirely, education is even more obviously a function of 
individuals and groups who are not professional teachers. In these societies, all 
or most of an individual's education comes from his family, friends, associates, 
and age mates, for the mass media of communication are of course lacking in 
nonliterate societies. Moreover, education in these societies is largely an un- 
conscious and unplanned process; the infant, child, youth, and adult learns more 
from participation than from precept in the system of mutual obligations that 
exist between kin, in the processes of economic organization, in ritual and cere- 
mony, and in the telling of myths and legends.””* 


*Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer. An Introduction to Anthropology. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. 1953. p. 571. 
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A boy in the Samoan culture will watch his father make an arrow and 
a bow and will try to imitate the process until he too is able to make a 
weapon with which he can defend himself. Similarly, the Eskimo girl will 
observe her mother pound animal skins until they are pliable enough to 
wear for clothing. She will then duplicate the procedure until she has 
reached a degree of proficiency paralleling that of the adult. 

As so-called civilized and enlightened people, we build and equip 
schools and train teachers for the re-enactment of experiences which will 
prepare our young people for full-scale participation in community, 
state, and national activities. These trained teachers impart to the youth 
of each community the heritage of our culture and strive to prepare 
them to meet more effectively the problems of their present and future 
lives. It is difficult for lay people to realize that passing on to our youth 
the successes and failures of yesterday so that they can build for tomorrow 
is only a part of the process of education. In following the historical 
orientation to the experiences of living, there must be some meaningful 
application so that adjustment can be made to new situations and 
demands. 


CuRRENT CONCEPTS OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The philosophy of the community school recognizes an intimate 
relationship between adult activities and the training for adult participa- 
tion which is a primary objective of education. A spirit of mutual con- 
cern draws the people of the community and the school personnel into a 
cooperative effort to provide the youth with skills necessary for successful 
living. There are three primary concepts of the community school 
function. 

The first is the concept of “The Vocations-Centered Curriculum.” 
Community facilities are utilized as primary resources for giving pupils 
work experience under this type of community school. In the more 
successful examples of this arrangement, the heads of industry and busi- 
ness are given an opportunity to assist in planning the school curriculum. 
In this way the needs of the community are determined and pupils are 
realistically trained to fill available jobs. The courtroom is the classroom 
for the study of the judiciary system. The local newspaper not only prints 
the school paper, but also carries journalism students as regular staff mem- 
bers working with paid employees. Department stores use students from 
the economics and distributive education classes as assistants to their 
buyers, clerks, and administrators. 

Business and industry establish their own training centers and teach 
what they consider proper textbook orientation combined with on-the-job 
training, since they traditionally hold to the point of view that the school 
cannot provide adequate training in job skills. This concept is not only 
unrealistic but also an unnecessary duplication and an unjustified waste 
of both the taxpayers’ and the stockholders’ money. It is entirely reason- 
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able to expect that in a closely knit community the school can provide 
the background material and that business and industry of that com- 
munity can step in with the practical training. The school is then in a 
position to follow with a critique of the problems the pupil encounters 
and to provide a close relationship between theory and actual job in- 
volvement. 

The second concept is “The School Serves as a Community-Center.” 
Such a center provides a common meeting place for both youth and 
adults. A far western city a few years ago experimented with this 
possibility. A number of junior high schools were built to relieve the 
overcrowded conditions of the schools. One area within the city was 
somewhat isolated because of geographic circumstances. A shopping 
center formed a natural focal point for community activities and the park 
commissioner supervised a large playfield adjacent to the shopping area. 
When the school board decided to build one of the new high schools in 
this area, board members formed a joint committee with the park board 
and lay representatives of the community. As a result of this cooperative 
planning, a new school was constructed at one end of the playfield. In 
addition to the usual work and play units for students, the buildings in- 
cluded a number of meeting rooms equipped with fireplaces, food prepara- 
tion areas, and other facilities for adult use. From the moment the 
building was complete, the school became the rallying point for all com- 
munity activities. Youth and adult groups utilized the meeting rooms; 
both sexes of adults used the gymnasium on evenings when no student 
games were scheduled; adult classes were taught in the evening in the 
classrooms which were provided with adjustable furniture that could 
meet the physical needs of all who might use them; equipment was used 
by fathers and their sons in pursuing hobbies and crafts on Saturdays. 
During the good weather of the spring, summer, and fall both senior and 
junior softball teams held forth on the playfield. Fathers came with their 
sons for both play and study. Parents knew the whereabouts of their 
children, because in most cases both were at the center. A fierce pride in 
the school developed in the heart of each resident of the community 
because it was open to all who wanted the services it provided. There 
was little criticism of the curriculum taught since the community was 
kept informed about course content and teaching methods. Community 
business and industry were an unofficial part of the staff, and they pro- 
vided a practical supplement to the study done in the classroom. Students 
took a serious interest in the work they were doing because now it was not 
just “play acting” but had adult status. 

The third concept carries the second a step further. It emphasizes the 
service the school can render to improve living in the community. This 
can be termed “The School as a Community Service Agency.” Not only 
are the physical facilities of the school used by groups of citizens in the 
community, but there is also a definite plan of action which coordinates 
school-community activities for this purpose. 
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In summary, the community school point of view involves the following 
educational possibilities: 


1. It is a method of overcoming “educational lag.” 

2. It provides a realistic setting for “live” experimentation subject matter 
concepts. 

8. It affords a natural means for softening the emotional thrust of adoles- 
cents toward the independence and status of adulthood. 

4. It offers a meaningful application of the concepts inherent in the 
historical orientation to experiences of living. 

5. It gives the opportunity for work experience to community youth. 

6. It provides a common meeting place for both youth and adults to work, 
play, and study. 

7. It gives impetus to the concept of the school as an agency which provides 
training for community service. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION MANUAL 


The United States Government Organization Manual is now available for 
distribution. This Manual, compiled each year by the Federal Register Division 
of GSA’s National Archives and Records Service, is the government’s official 
organizational handbook. Regarded as the most reliable single source of accu- 
rate and up-to-date information on Federal organization, it is a perennial 
“best seller” among publications sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. Sales exceeded 28,000 copies last year. The 
791-page book, revised as of June 1, 1958, contains sections on the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of the government, with each department, 
bureau, and independent agency described in terms of purpose, functions, and 
activities, and the legislative authority under which it operates. The new edi- 
tion provides listings of over 4200 key officials and a guide to approximately 
60 selected boards, committees, and commissions. Also included are 41 charts 
showing the organization of the Congress, the executive departments, and the 
larger independent agencies. 

Supplemental information covers descriptive sections on quasi-public agencies 
and selected international organizations, and a 29-page listing of representa- 
tive government publications. Of particular interest to researchers is a sec- 
tion outlining brief histories of Federal agencies whose functions have been 
abolished or transferred since March 4, 1933. The Manual may be purchased 
for $1.50 a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Supervisor’s Written Report 
MEYER WAKS 


hee of the advantages of bigness in the New York City high schools 
is the opportunity afforded to have licensed department chairmen in each 
of the subject areas in each school. These men and women, selected after 
they have met the requirements of advanced study and experience 
through a highly competitive examination of scholarship, teaching skill, 
supervision, and personal evaluation, provide a supervisory service which 
few school systems are in a position to offer. One of the supervisory 
techniques employed by these chairmen is that of visiting teachers. The 
frequency of visits varies from school to school. In general, teachers on 
permanent tenure are visited at least once each semester, while pro- 
bationary and substitute teachers are visited more often. These visits are 
generally followed by a conference and a written report, a copy of which 
is submitted to the principal. In most schools the written report is made 
after each observation. Other schools have been experimenting with the 
practice of requiring written reports only for probationary and substitute 
teachers and just a memorandum of the lesson observed for teachers on 
permanent license. 

The form of the written report is generally left to the discretion of the 
chairman. Some chairmen prefer to use a printed form on which may be 
reported a short summary of the lesson, some items worthy of commenda- 
tion, and some suggestions for improvement. Others prefer an informal 
note concerning various aspects of the lesson observed. The writer prefers 
the latter method of reporting in that it need not follow any prescribed 
pattern and affords an opportunity to include matters which may not be 
related to the lesson observed. 

Recently, the writer has culled from the reports of the last few years 
items which were general enough to be of interest to the entire depart- 
ment and combined them under a few common headings. Each item, 
though it came from a different report, was listed one underneath the 
other in such a manner that anonymity was preserved. This composite 
report was then distributed to each teacher in the department and has 
since served several supervisory purposes. It has given all teachers an 
opportunity to learn the favorable practices used by others. It has 
pointed up some practices which are in need of improvement. It has 
served as a point of departure for several departmental conferences. It 
has served as a handbook of suggestions for new teachers coming into the 


Meyer Waks is Chairman of Accounting and Business Practice in the Richmond Hill 
High School, 89th Avenue and 114th Street, Richmond Hill 18, New York. 
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department. Since the entire report is too lengthy for publication, several 
typical comments under each category have been selected and are pre- 
sented below. 


COMPOSITE SUPERVISION REPORT 
Planning 
Planning should be so thorough that you know what you intend to do 
during every part of the period. Not only should the organization of the 
lesson be prepared carefully in advance but provision for board work as 
well as seat work should be specifically planned for. 


I think you will find it quite rewarding if you would plan your 
questions in advance very carefully and indicate in your plan the expected 
answers to these questions. Such planning would eliminate many am- 
biguous and leading questions and would provoke the responses that you 
desire. 

Aim 

Each new topic will create greater interest and meaning if it is intro- 
duced by some motivating situation which leads to the statement of an 
aim either by you or preferably by the students. The summary could 
then be related to the aim set forth at the beginning and thus tie up the 
entire lesson. 


A logical outcome of this introduction would have been to ask the 
pupils to state the aim of the lesson. Where pupils work out the aim for 
themselves and see the need of learning to accomplish this aim, the work 
becomes more meaningful. A summary at the end of the period can then 
satisfy you that they have learned what they had set out to learn. 


Preliminary Work 

You made good use of the time that students were putting their home- 
work on the board when you had the rest of the class working on pre- 
liminary drill material. When the homework was ready at the board, you 
had the class stop writing and checked their work. 


I am glad to see that you make use of a warm-up drill at the beginning 
of the period. This is especially important to get the pupils started 
promptly as they come in. 


You started the lesson with a short-answer quiz which you read to the 
class and which you went over afterwards. This seemed to get the class 
started right at the beginning of the period. 
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Methods 

I believe it is easier for students to learn new entries and later reduce 
them to automatic response if they perceive clearly the effect of the 
changes in assets, liabilities, and capital. Accordingly, | would have liked 
to hear the students analyze this new entry in terms of these changes. 


I was very much pleased with the lesson I observed during my recent 
visit. It was a successful departure from the question-and-answer develop- 
ment lesson and an attempt at the use of the newer techniques. At the 
beginning of the period, you had a member of a committee make a report 
on a topic she had prepared very thoroughly; namely, the entertainment 
industry. At the conclusion of her report, she asked the class whether 
there were any questions. I thought the class showed good training in 
socialized procedures. There was very little talking out of turn, the 
chairman directed the discussion very skillfully, and the class was very 
well behaved. 


In introducing the new computation for the day—namely, division of 
fractions—you quite properly chose the simplest type of example for your 
presentation. I believe that it might be more meaningful if you were to 
introduce each new type of example by a simple practical problem re- 
lated to the experience of the class. For instance in this case, you might 
have had a sheet of paper eleven inches long and had the pupils measure 
off the half inch spaces. 


Individualizing Instruction 

Since this class is made up of students with varying abilities in arith- 
metic computation, it is wise to individualize instruction as much as 
possible. Some of these students may be able to perform the funda- 
mentals which others in the class cannot do so. For these students, then, 
additional drill might be unnecessary and boring. Before each topic, I 
would give the class a diagnostic test to discover those students who are 
weak and who need the drill. The others might more profitably be given 
enriched work in problem solving. I believe that your plan of charting 
individual pupil progress can very well be combined with these diagnostic 
tests by having pupils compare the scores at the beginning and at the end 


of a topic. 
. >. > > ” 


The fact that you permit students to work at their own pace after a 
preliminary review of common difficulties shows that you are mindful of 
the need for individualization. I was glad to see, also, that you called 
on pupils to put their work on the board after the other students had had 
an opportunity to do it by themselves at their seats. Your passing around 
the room during the drill part of the period gave you an opportunity to 
help those who needed special attention. 
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Questioning 

Too many of your questions are answerable by a single word or fact. 
If general discussion is to grow out of a question, it should be framed to 
call forth a complete thought or idea. 


Try to avoid leading questions such as, “DO you think they will give 
you a check for $100?” You are quite aware, no doubt, that such ques- 
tions call for no real thinking on the part of the students. The best 
questions are those which aim to elicit complete thoughts. They are 
generally preceded by such words or phrases as, “how,” “why,” “what are 
the advantages of,” “‘what do you think of that answer,” etc. 


I was very glad to notice some very intelligent questions asked by 
pupils. It is well to involve the entire class in answering these questions. 
You might limit your own activity to filling in the details left out by the 
pupils. 

* . 7 * . 

I believe that you might have answered the student's question about 
installment buying immediately instead of postponing it to the latter part 
of the lesson as you had provided for in your plan. It is sometimes better 
to alter the plan in order to provide for a related question which flows 
naturally out of the discussion. 


Pupils’ Answers 

May I remind you to refrain from repeating students’ answers. If the 
answer is inaudible, your repetition of the answer will hardly encourage 
students to address themselves to the class when answering. 


May I suggest that you call on other pupils to correct errors made by 
pupils. This will encourage them to listen critically to answers made by 
their classmates. Instead of repeating inaudible answers, I would suggest 
that you ask the pupil to address the class and repeat the answer himself. 
Pupil Activity 

May I suggest that you use the practice part of the period for inde- 
pendent work by the students without your help at the board. During 
this time you can best help the students by circulating around the room 
and giving individual help where needed. 


May I suggest the following procedures which I think will make for 
greater pupil activity and will make the topics in Fire Insurance, etc. 
more meaningful: (1) committee assignments to collect and analyze 
various types of fire insurance policies, (2) library assignments to report 
on some of the facts about fire insurance not covered in the text, (3) 
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reporter assignments on the work of the insurance broker or agent in 
connection with fire insurance, (4) scrapbook collections of illustrative 
material related to fire insurance, and (5) reporter assignments to a fire 
station to learn ways of preventing fires. The insurance companies have 
turned out much audio-visual material which can also be used for this 
topic. 

. > * . . 

One weakness in the lesson was the fact that pupils’ participation was 
quite limited. The students wrote very little during the period and their 
activity seemed limited to answering questions. They should have been 
busy at boards and seats, writing entries during the development and 
drill part of the period. They should have participated in making sum- 
maries, in assisting others, etc. 

Vitalization 

The entire period was characterized by the emphasis on the practical 
as illustrated by the following: (1) the discussion of the newspaper item 
concerning the importance of each employee in the firm, (2) the discus- 
sion of the functions of the junior and senior accountants, (3) the 
comparison between the complete audit and the test-check audit. The 
foregoing tied in very well with the film that the class had seen a few 
days before. 


Your use of posters for the name of the concern and the name of the 
receptionist who greeted me lent much realism to the work. 


I was pleased to see the varied activity which took place during the 
period. You brought out the differences and similarities between the 
voucher jacket used in the set and the one used in the G. O.; a student 
was given the opportunity of relating her work with the Queens Beauty 
Institute; a test-check audit by the head bookkeeper was conducted; and 
you correlated the installment sales transactions with the work done in 
the law class by your discussion of the conditional sales contracts. 

. > . . . 

My visit to your class assured me that there is no substitute for 
meaningful activity to produce real learning. The visit which your class 
made to the Jamaica Court was that kind of experience and the en- 
thusiasm of the class during the lesson I observed testified to the learning. 

. > * . . 

I was glad to see you develop the original source records behind each 
of the transactions you covered. There is no doubt that this makes the 
work more meaningful and throws a different light on the mimeographed 
transactions. 
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I was pleased to note your candid attitude towards the film. The fact 
that you displayed this critical attitude encouraged the pupils to be 
candid in their remarks and will result in building a critical point of view 
towards what they see on the screen. 


Visual Materials 

I should like to make particular note of your visual aid material. Your 
model of the important business papers in the front of the room are 
large enough for all to see and be referred to at the appropriate time. 
Your chart indicating the changes in assets, liabilities, and capital is 
an excellent means of fixing the recitation pattern for the analysis of 
transactions. The sample of students’ work exhibited at the front of the 
room must certainly motivate the class to do neat work. 


Training in Proper Habits 

May I suggest that you direct all pupils to stop writing when you 
desire to speak to them. I noticed that while you were summarizing, some 
of the students were still doing the drill transactions. 


The attention that you pay to such important details as neatness of 


work, good penmanship, proper pencil-footing is good preparation for 
vocational competency. 


Summaries 

May I suggest that you reserve several minutes at the end of the period 
to summarize the principles covered during the period. I know that you 
did not cover the work you had planned and therefore wanted to use the 
entire period. I believe, however, that the time at the end of the period 
could be more profitably spent clinching the work you did cover. At this 
time the students can make notes of the important principles learned so 
that they may have a cumulative record of the work covered during the 


term. 
O.c8: C2: 2 


Your summary towards the end of the period directed the attention of 
the class towards the important work learned during the period and the 
assignment you gave made ample provision for strengthening these 
learnings. 


I liked the way you summarized the lesson at the end of the period by 
calling upon students to interpret the account records on the board. The 
class was given an opportunity to apply the principles reviewed during 
the lesson in a different situation. 


Management 
You will find that your lessons will move more smoothly if you will 
routinize some of the mechanics of classroom procedure. Preliminary 
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directions can be written out on the board instead of being told to the 
class. Paper can be distributed once a week instead of daily. Pupils can 
be assigned to rule up the boards and set up the motivating problem be- 
fore the lesson begins. The attendance slip can be prepared by a student 
secretary and checked by you later. 


I was very much pleased with the despatch with which the work of the 
day was started. The pupils seemed to know just what to do as they came 
in, took out their assignment books, and copied their assignments without 
any direction from you. I was also pleased to see you explain the home- 
work to clear up any possible misunderstandings. 





NEW SERIES OF RECORDED DOCUMENTS 


Enrichment Records, well known for its series of dramatizations based on 
the LANDMARK books, published by Random House, Inc. announces a new 
series of recordings on famous American documents. Each recording presents 
a single historical document, either in whole or in part, read by a trained artist. 
In addition to the document itself, the recording also includes (1) an account of 
the events that preceded the writing of the document, (2) subsequent national 
developments, (3) lucid explanations of the document, and (4) authentic 
songs of the people who lived in the historical period depicted. 

The first four productions of Enrichment Records—Documents of America 
include: “The Declaration of Independence,” “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,” 
“The Bill of Rights,” and “Patrick Henry’s Famous Speech.” These four docu- 
ments play on two, non-breakable, 12 inch, 33-%srpm (long-play) records. The 
list price is $5.95 for each record. The school and library price is $5.29. Four 
more American Landmarks books have been dramatized. Now young people 
can hear a total of twenty-eight of their favorite LANDMARK books drama- 
tized. The new titles are: Thomas Jefferson: Father of Democracy, The Vik- 
ings, George Washington: Frontier Colonel, and The Santa Fe Trail. All are 
adapted from LANDMARK books of the same titles. 

In these four new recordings, as in previous releases, top-flight professional 
actors have been carefully cast. As a result, the individuality and personality 
of the historical characters are portrayed accurately and with remarkable 
fidelity. Authentic music of the historical period and realistic sound effects 
increase listening pleasure. 

For the sake of better productions and timing, “Enrichment” is employing 
the most modern and popular techniques by making these new recordings on 
12 inch, long-play records. The four new dramatizations play on two non- 
breakable records. The list price is $5.95; school and library price, $5.29 for 
each record. 

Because one needs to hear this new technique to appreciate how effective 
it is in making American documents meaningful, the company generously 
offers to send out records on approval fer evaluation. For complete informa- 
tion or to secure Enrichment Records—Documents of America as well as the 
28 dramatized Landmark books—on approval—write Martha Huddleston, 
Director, Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. 








New High School Curriculum Introduced 
in the Philippines 


STUART A. ANDERSON 


Is THE United States, the quality of public schools is closely identified 
with community interest and ability to support a good educational pro- 
gram. The superintendent of schools, employed by an elected board of a 
school district, is expected to provide educational leadership. Usually 
state education codes and state departments of education policies establish 
only minimum standards of attainment for local schools. The influence 
of the Federal government on public education is more indirect. 


However, in most other countries in the world, public education is a 
direct responsibility of the Federal government. Curriculum, budget, 
personnel, and policies all are determined by a central authority. A 
recent major revision of the high-school program in the Philippines is an 
example of how this centralized system operates. 

In June 1957 all public and private secondary schools in the Philippines 
were instructed to implement a revised curriculum. The major changes 
to be made are the following: (1) The first two years of high school are 
to be a common general curriculum for all pupils; and (2) In the third 
and fourth years, pupils may elect either a college preparatory or voca- 
tional program. 

The official Department of Education document, the Revised Educa- 
tional Program (Elementary and Secondary), which authorizes this 
change, together with Department Order No. 1, s. 1957, dated January 17, 
1957, was issued by the late Secretary of Education, G. Hernandez, Jr.' 
Regulations for change were made for both the elementary- and second- 
aryschool programs. However, this report will be confined to the latter 
and will: (1) identify the main features of the new program, and (2) 
consider problems in its implementation. 

The Board of National Education, after making a six-month study of 
changes needed in the educational system, approved the revised plan at its 
May 31, 1956, meeting. The Board is composed of fifteen members. 
Eight are appointed by the President of the Philippines, with the consent 
of the Commission on Appointments, while seven are ex officio. The 
Secretary of Education is Chairman of the Board. Members serve in an 
honorary capacity and receive no compensation or remuneration for their 

‘Secretary Hernandez, together with the late President Ramon Magsaysay and some twenty 
governmental! officials, was killed in a plane crash in Cebu on March 17, 1957. 


Stuart A. Anderson is an Associate Professor in the Department of Education, Uni, 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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services, except for travel. It is planned to implement the new secondary 
curriculum gradually as follows: 1957-1958, the first year of high school; 
1958-1959, the first and second years; 1959-1960, the first, second, and 
third years; and 1960-1961, all years. 


HistToRICAL BACKGROUND 


In the Philippines during the four centuries of its colonial experience, 
the conquerors have designed education to serve their aims. Spain incul- 
cated Christianity; the United States, democracy; and Japan, “co-pros- 
perity.”” Before the Pacific war, the academic curriculum was offered in 
most high schools. In some high schools the “Type A,” later known as the 
“general currimulum,” which was partly academic and partly vocational, 
was prescribed. As a result of the desire to wean the students away from 
the purely academic idea, the general curriculum gradually supplanted 
the academic curriculum. The general secondary curriculum is “based 
on the principle that a broad general education is a necessary equipment 
for effective performance of citizenship activities."* The general cur- 
riculum was designed to enable the student to acquire knowledge and 
attitudes through classroom instruction and habits, and skills through 
practical work. The vocational subjects were designed to provide the 
student with work experience. 

With the establishment of commercial houses, and the employment of 
clerks in government offices, courses in commerce and business were 
introduced and taught separately or together with the academic subjects. 
Since the American occupation, a new concept, stressing the dignity of 
manual labor, called for agricultural and industrial courses. So along 
with cultural and liberal education, vocational education was introduced 
to meet social and economic demands. Exploratory vocational subjects 
were introduced from which the student selected the vocational subjects 
in which he wished to pursue further study. The vocational subjects 
were prescribed in lieu of mathematics and physics, which, however, 
could be taken as optional by those contemplating entering college or 
the university. Since the main purpose of secondary education is to pre- 
pare young people effectively for responsible roles in modern society, it 
was contended that the country needed more vocationally trained men 
and women who could play a major role in the economic development of 
the country. 

In 1954 an experimental program which was a variation of the general 
secondary curriculum was initiated in Leyte, Davao, and Bayambang. 
Known as the “Two-Two” plan, both academic and practical arts subjects 
were prescribed for all students in the first and second years, while a 
choice between the two was offered in the third and fourth years. Be- 
ginning with the school year 1957-58, all high schools were directed to 
implement the Two-Two plan. In this new plan there is a common 
general curriculum for all students in the first and second years and a 


*Memorandum No. 31, s. 1948, Bureau of Public Schools, Department of Education, Manila. 
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differentiated curriculum in the third and fourth years in either a college 
preparatory or technical vocational course (agriculture, industrial arts, 
home economics, or business). Under this revised plan each school is to 
provide vocational courses which are geared to the occupations, resources, 
and industries of the community or region where the school is located. 
The curriculum also should provide a system of electives whereby the 
needs of the individual student, his capabilities, and the demands of the 
different professions may be met. 

The college preparatory course is intended for students who demon- 
strate the capacity for collegiate work. The vocational or technical course 
is for those who plan to go to work after high-school graduation. The 
key to this program is an effective guidance program so that students will 
be counseled to make intelligent choices. Students make this choice near 
the end of the sophomore year. 

The general secondary school does not aim to prepare the student for 
an occupation. Training for occupational competence is being given in 
thirty-one trade schools, twenty-eight agricultural high schools, ten rural 
high schools, and three vocational schools. There has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of vocational schools in recent years. 


PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Few thoughtful Filipino educators criticize the advantages of these 
sweeping changes recommended by the Department of Education. 
Laudable as they are, however, the real problem lies in their implementa- 
tion. Public education in the Philippines is highly centralized under the 
administrative control and executive supervision of the Department of 
Education working through its two bureaus—the Bureau of Public Schools 
which is in charge of the public school system and the Bureau of Private 
Schools which supervises and regulates the private schools, colleges, and 
universities. Under this centralized system of education, directives con- 
cerning curriculum, personnel, and facilities are prepared in Manila 
for observance in the local schools. 

The community in which a provincial (state) high school is located 
has little control over that school. There also are both municipal and 
city high schools. Even these communities have relatively little to say 
about the operation of their public schools in that there are no local 
school boards. The financial support of a city high school is entirely 
local, However, both types are subject to supervision by the office of the 
division superintendent of schools. In recent years, some effort has been 
made to decentralize the present system. 

The Philippines is divided into fifty-two divisions, each under a division 
superintendent of schools. Some chartered cities also are considered 
school divisions under a city superintendent. The division superintend- 
ent of schools is the chief school official in the province and represents 
the director of public schools in the administration of the schools. In 
each division there is one or more general secondary schools. During the* 
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1956-57 school year, there were 285 general secondary schools in the 
Philippines. Nearly ninety per cent of these were provincial high schools 
located in the capitals of the provinces, large towns, or isolated places. 
During this same school year there were seventy secondary schools of 
other types distributed as follows: trade, thirty; agricultural, twenty-five; 
rural, ten; vocational, three; normal, one; and special, one. Some divi- 
sions may also have an agricultural high school, a rural high school, and 
a trade school. All vocational high schools have been nationalized with 
the exception of one in Manila and another in Aparri, Cagayon, in 
northern Luzon. 

Secondary education has been called the most neglected phase of the 
education system in terms of financial support. No provision is made in 
Departmental Order No. 1, s. 1957 for funds needed to implement the 
new program, in spite of the fact that the present basis for financing 
public high schools is most inadequate. Also, the cost of secondary educa- 
tion to the parents of the students makes it a selective institution on the 
basis of economic ability. 

Public secondary education of the general type is more or less main- 
tained and operated on a self-supporting basis. Provincial secondary 
schools are financed mainly by the province in which they are situated. 
These schools derive their income largely from tuition fees and partly 
from transfers of money from the general provincial fund. Eighty-five 
per cent of the cost of operating the public high school is obtained from 
student fees. In some cases the provincial government makes up the 
difference between the annual budget and the amount derived from fees 
and tuition. Parent-teacher associations and other civic organizations 
frequently provide some financial assistance. 

Tuition fees range from 45 to 130 pesos per academic year, with the 
average about 78 pesos. Two pesos equal one U.S. dollar at the official 
rate of exchange. Usually, fees for the upper two years are higher than 
those for the first or second year. This means that schools with a small 
enrollment have a limited revenue. Classes must of necessity be large, 
forty to fifty, to insure a minimum income. Schools that are entirely 
self-supporting usually charge higher tuition fees than others. All pupils 
pay a 2-peso matriculation fee of which sixty per cent is for the library 
and forty per cent is for athletics. A medicaldental charge of fifty 
centavos is levied to help defray the travel expenses and salaries of a 
school physician and dentist. 

Since there is no specific provision of law requiring the provincial 
government to set aside a part of its revenues for the support of the 
general secondary schools and since the law merely permits the transfer 
of money from the general fund to the school fund through resolutions 
of the provincial board, the aid to the schools has been dependent upon 
the pleasure of the provincial board, the city council, or the municipal 
council. Because of the preference for the construction of roads, bridges, 
and other tangibles, only a limited amount usually is set aside for the 
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general secondary schools. Most provincial high schools do not receive 
any financial aid from the province. The Federal Department of Finance 
has recommended that high schools increase their tuition fees in order to 
balance this budget. 

Tuition fees in public secondary schools, which already are considered 
high enough, are not sufficient to support adequately these schools. Fees 
are paid in installments during the ten months of the school year. Re- 
liance on tuition fees paid by students and aids given by organizations 
and associations such as the parent-teacher association gives the high 
school an uncertain financial future. Present methods of financing means 
continual bugetary instability and, as a result, an inadequate or an in- 
complete educational program. It has been estimated that approximately 
ninety per cent of the school income is spent for salaries and wages, 
leaving ten per cent for all other expenses. High-school teachers’ monthly 
salaries in 1956 ranged from 120 to 290 pesos, with the average about 165. 

The new program calls for adequate shop, agriculture, home economics, 
and commercial facilities, plus additional electives. These provisions, 
desirable as they are, require additional funds which now seem quite 
remote. The shortage of guidance counselors and qualified teachers in 
these special areas further complicates implementing the new proposal. 

Although approximately one third of the national budget is allotted 
to education, practically none of this appropriation goes to support 
general secondary schools. Elementary and vocational education are the 
principal beneficiaries. 


ScHoo.t CLosurREs THREATENED 


Shortly after the opening of school in June 1957, the Bureau of Public 
Schools reported that it was contemplating the closure of many sub- 
standard provincial and municipal high schools all over the country 
because of a serious financing problem. With few exceptions, all public 
high schools have been incurring yearly deficits. The fund shortage has 
been carried from year to year, and had grown to such a large amount 
that division superintendents were instructed to close any high school 
that was unable to operate on students’ tuition fees. A number of high- 
school teachers were deprived of their vacation pay (two months) be- 
cause of the deficit. Congress passed an appropriation bill of three 
million pesos in 1957 as aid to provinces, cities, and municipalities in 
implementing the Teachers Salary Law (Act 842). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
More than half of the youth attending secondary schools are enrolled in 
private high schools. Enrollment in these schools nearly quadrupled in 
the five years following the War of the Pacific, going from 63,750 in 
1945-46 to 244,608 in 1949-50. During this same petiod, public high-school 
enrollment increased approximately 100 per cent. In the 1945-46 school 
year, there were 112,687 pupils in public high schools while ten years 
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later, 1955-56, there were 218,942 pupils.* With the exception of church 
schools which have access to funds of religious bodies, tuition fees 
usually are higher in private schools because these institutions get 
practically all of their revenue from students. The church schools, 
patronized primarily by the upper income groups, constitute some of the 
best in the Philippines. The tremendous growth of private high schools 
is attributed to several seemingly contradictory factors: 


1. Nearly one ‘sixth of the total private school enrollment is found in 
Manila, the largest concentration of population in the Philippines. 

2. Many provincial towns do not have a public high school. 

3. A preference for compulsory religious instruction which is optional in 
the public schools. 

4. The high academic standards of some private high schools; the low 
standards of others. Private high schools represent a wide range in quality. Some 
of the best schools, as well as some of the worst, are in this category. 

5. Private schools have been a good investment since World War II. The 
comparatively inexpensive classical academic curriculum is attractive to individ- 
uals and corporations seeking to make a profit. 


The supervisory staff of the Bureau of Private Schools is inadequate to 
control the many inferior high schools, the so-called “diploma mills,” 
which are largely a postwar development. Some writers have placed the 
blame for these unsatisfactory conditions on unscrupulous politicians 
who exert pressure on the Bureau of Private Schools for approval of 
permits for schools in which they have a financial! interest. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS 


Much of the progress which had been made in school buildings in the 
Philippines was cancelled by the ravages of World War II. It has been 
estimated that eighty per cent of the school buildings in existence in 1941 
were destroyed during this war, mostly by the American liberation forces. 
The final report of the United States War Damage Commission stated 
that as of December 31, 1950, the total amount released for the repair and 
reconstruction of war-damaged school buildings was in excess of (U.S.) 
$34 million, or more than sixty-two per cent of the total amount spent 
on the rehabilitation of public property. However, most of these were 
elementary-school buildings. Many high-school buildings are rented. 
Some are fairly adequate buildings, but the majority are not. One 
Filipino educator describes them as follows: 


“The great majority of the buildings are makeshift affairs, which are just a 
step in advance of the barong-barongs. There are temporary buildings where 
one, it seems, can study elementary astronomy more profitably through the 
roofs.”’¢ 


1956 Statistical Bulletin, Bureau of Public Schools, Department of Education, p. 5. 
‘Benigno Aldana, The Philippine Public Schools: Their Administration and Financing (Manila: 
M. M. Castro Publishing Co., 1956), p. 75. 
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The better school buildings usually are found in the provincial capitals 
and larger cities. Secondary schools located outside of these urban 
centers are frequently in pathetic condition. Recitations in one room are 
clearly audible in adjacent classrooms. 


HIGHLY SELECTIVE 


Approximately seventy-five per cent of high-school-age youth do not 
attend school. It has been estimated that less than five per cent of the 
children who enroll in grade one reach the fourth year of high school. 
One of the principal causes of this unfortunate situation is the high 
dropout rate in the elementary school. At the elementary level, ten per 
cent never enter at all and seventy-five per cent of those who do enroll 
leave school before reaching the sixth grade. Another cause is the limited 
number of public high schools. A contributing factor which tends to 
limit enrollments in the public high school is the tuition charge. Many 
parents cannot afford to send their children to high school for this reason. 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


The inadequacy and obsolescence of textbooks, maps, reference books, 
and other instructional materials increases the difficulty of effective 
instruction. The problem is particularly acute in science and vocational 
subjects such as industrial arts, agricultural, business, and home eco- 
nomics. Again, lack of adequate financial support is causal. It is not 
surprising that Filipino educators consider the secondary school the 
weakest link in the system. 

This deficiency of facilities and equipment has the effect of per- 
petuating the traditional academic curriculum of the past. Even in the 
newer vocational schools, this paucity of equipment is critical. However, 
in recent years vocational schools have received considerable financial and 
professional assistance from the American foreign aid program, currently 
known as the International Cooperation Administration, as well as from 
the Philippine national government. One or two dilapidated chalk 
boards, a teacher's table, a few books, and rows of arm chairs or desks 
(many in need of repair) constitute the equipment of a typical classroom. 
The few charts, diagrams, or posters in evidence are usually in need of 
replacement. After paying teachers’ salaries, which average about 800 
U.S. dollars per year, there just isn’t enough money left to purchase the 
needed equipment, supplies, and materials. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


In the Philippines, because the elementary school stops at the sixth 
grade, the total public school program is only ten years. Again, the 
principal cause is financial. The seventh grade, dropped temporarily as 
an economy move in 1940, has since been restored legally, although the 
law has not yet been implemented because of inadequate funds. : 
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The quality of instruction is further hampered by the double-single 
session in operation in many elementary schools. Because of limited 
facilities, many elementary schools are on double sessions with one 
group of children attending in the morning and a different group in the 
afternoon. 

The medium of instruction in high school is English. Unfortunately, 
many elementary-school graduates have not acquired a very thorough 
command of this language and so are further handicapped in high 
school. Both the native dialect and the national language, which is 
basically Tagolog, are mediums of instruction in the first two grades of 
the elementary school. 


CONCLUSION 
In view of the serious financial plight of public secondary education in 
the Philippines, one wonders about the value of elaborate curriculum 
plans. How can these revisions become a reality, desirable as they seem 
to be, when the present, more conservative academic program is barely 
able to function because of insufficient funds? This dilemma is the 
number one plague on public education in the Philippines today! 





THE BRIDGE UNESCO BUILDS 


The U. S. National Commission for UNEsco has recently prepared a 35 mm 
filmstrip entitled The Bridge UNESCO Builds. This full-color filmstrip (101 
frames), prepared by Mrs. Juliet Blanchard, depicts UNeEsco’s efforts to build 
bridges of understanding between the nations of the world. It presents clear, 
concise analysis of the Organization’s structure and purposes and a dramatic 
portrayal of UNesco activities in more than a dozen countries. Developed 
especially for civic organizations and service groups interested in foreign 
affairs and international relations, this filmstrip is equally useful to libraries, 
high schools, colleges, and adult educators. It is available from the UNESCO 
Publications Center, 801 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. or Knowledge 
Builders, 31 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. for $4.75 with script and 
$7.50 with recorded narrative. Time for showing is normally about 30 minutes, 
depending on the speed of reading the narration. Other filmstrips and films 
available from the same source (unless otherwise indicated) are: The Real 
Aim of UNESCO (16 mm, sound, black and white, 28 minutes, $7.50 rental, 
University of Southern California, Department of Cinema, University Park, 
Los Angeles); Dollars at Work in the Middle East (95 frames, full color, 29 
minutes, $5.00 sale price); and We're All in the Same Boat (97 frames, color, 
29 minutes, $3.50 sales price from the U. S. Committee for the U. N., 816 
Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.). Planning To Talk About 
UNESCO? is a concise handbook for those planning programs or talks about 
the Organization (Single copies, free from fhe U. S. Committee for the U. N.). 
Two other pamphlets about UNEsco include Questions and Answers (free from 
the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) and An American View, available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents. 
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Curriculum Problems in a Small High 
School? Imagination May Be the Answer 


HOWARD B. HOLT 


‘dom small high school is the victim of a series of circumstances which 
make curriculum problems more acute than at any other place in our 
school system. The combination of small staffs forced to “double in 
brass,” inadequate facilities for specialized courses, lack of finances, low 
teachers’ salaries, number of students too small to justify advanced classes, 
and stereotyped course offerings can make for a really unfortunate situa- 
tion. There is no need, however, to be unimaginative, and many small 
school staffs have not been lacking in this quality. The problem often is 
one of gettting forward-looking ideas into the hands of enough different 
people so that good things can be shared. 

The author lists and describes briefly a number of curriculum and 
related practices that have actually been used by small secondary schools. 
None of these is very startling; indeed many of them may be in use in 
your school. None is particularly original. None is theoretical. None is 
beyond the range of most small high schools to attempt. These ideas do 
not for the most part represent massive curriculum reorganization; rather 
they are an attempt to adapt staff and materials at hand to the best 
advantage. 

We will assume that the small high school facing a curriculum problem 
is one which must exist for geographical reasons since the first attack on 
such problems should be one of consolidation to eliminate the inade- 
quacies. Many small high schools must exist, however, and will have to 
do a masterful job in order to adapt their programs to the needs of 
students. Remembering that the average teacher in a small high school 
in Oregon, for example, is likely to be teaching three or more subjects 
and that the budget is likely to be handicapped by the fact that it costs 
up to three times as much per student to operate even a minimum 
program in the small school, the practices followed must necessarily be 
relatively simple and inexpensive. Some of the suggestions are for the 
academically inclined student; some, for those who will never see the 
inside of a college or university. Yet, when one deals with the problems 
of one group intelligently, he often makes easier the problems of another 
—for removing the necessity for an uninterested youngster to be enrolled 
in a class beyond his grasp will help the rest of the class as well. 

Howard B. Holt was formerly Principal of Central High School in Monmouth- 


Independence, Oregon. He is presently Assistant Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
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Science and mathematics are problem areas, especially at this time 
when there is a demand for more and particularly better instruction in 
this area for the student of superior ability. There are a number of sug- 
gestions that can be of assistance here. 

The first is that of offering a course in science for the junior or senior 
who is not interested in college. The course can be called physical science, 
senior science, advanced general science, or any other convenient title. In 
content it should stress applications of scientific principles adapted to 
the interests of the particular group that is enrolled. This appears to be 
a measure to assist the non-college bound person, which it is. But the lack 
of a need to deal with this individual in physics and chemistry will 
enable the adaptation of these courses specifically to the student who will 
likely continue his study. The smallest high school may not be able to do 
this but, if a school has as many as 150 students, the program can be made 
to work. 

For the slightly larger school of as many as 350 students it will be 
possible to gear up the science program. By testing, it is possible to 
identify ninth-grade pupils who are superior in scientific aptitude and 
who are interested in an accelerated program in this area. These students 
can be enrolled in biology, normally a sophomore offering. They are 
then ready to move into physics and chemistry in the sophomore and 
junior years, saving the senior year for an advanced level course geared 
to the needs of the group that enrolls. One Oregon high school makes 
this a science problems course in which each student works on a problem 
of his own choosing, producing some creative work. 

This same size of school may be able to step up mathematics in similar 
fashion, teaching algebra to advanced eighth-grade pupils, thus making 
calculus possible in the senior year. Paralleling this program should be 
one which offers applied mathematics in the senior year for those whose 
needs are primarily computational. 

For the very small high school, advanced levels of mathematics are often 
a real problem. If your state has a correspondence study program, some 
courses can readily be offered in this manner, as was done in a small 
Nebraska school. The student enrolls for the course, receives his lessons, 
and does them under the supervision of a classroom teacher. As a matter 
of fact, the people in a remote Alaskan village offered the greater part of 
their high-school program in this fashion when they were attempting to 
get started with a high school under adverse conditions. Offering two 
levels of mathematics at the same time in the same class period has been 
successfully done where classes are small and the instructor sufficiently 
skilled. 

A district which looks carefully at its entire science set up will realize 
that there is much necessity for strengthening the offering in the elemen- 
tary schools. In this the high school can have a definite part. Several 
studies in recent years have revealed that one major reason given by 
elementary teachers for their inadequacies in teaching science is lack of 
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confidence in their knowledge of the subject matter. A small Michigan 
high school uses its science teacher as a consultant for elementary teachers 
in the core program. He assists with demonstration materials and also 
provides interested junior and senior science students to put on demon- 
strations. This same high school utilizes the services of student teachers 
in the building to keep science laboratories open after school and on 
Saturday for the use of high-school students who wish to do additional 
work. 


For any course, the possibilities of the fullest use of community 
resources should not be overlooked. Resident in your community are 
often people with experiences and backgrounds far beyond anything the 
small school teacher can bring to his student. You will not only enrich 
your students, but also strike a blow for public relations in asking for 
assistance in this manner. 


Along with the increased emphasis and interest in science and mathe- 
matics has been an almost equivalent interest in the foreign language 
offering. The biggest problem here is a shortage of qualified teachers in 
the smaller schools, and for this there is little immediate answer. It is 
worth suggesting, however, that one check carefully into the needs and 
desires of students and parents before offering a language. It is very easy 
to misjudge the apparent direction of this interest. It is often assumed, 
for example, that in Oregon communities Spanish is the preferred 
language. This may be the case, but at least one school discovered after 
some years of offering this language that Latin was the one actually 
wanted. A shift in the offering brought an increased enrollment and the 
hope for a stronger program. Some legitimate questions may be raised as 
to the real needs of students in these areas, it is true. But if a subject has 
possible merit and is desired by a considerable number of the patrons of 
your school, it would seem obvious that there is but one choice. (There 
is a second choice, but it involves finding another position!) 


One of the most successful curriculum adaptations in the experience of 
the author was the attempt to answer a particular problem posed by the 
senior class of a small Oregon high school. In this class were twenty boys, 
most of them overage, most of them non-academic, and all of them, 
frankly, a headache. Some staff consultation and planning with small 
groups of the boys themselves developed two one-semester courses; one in 
boys’ homemaking and one in advanced arithmetic. Seventeen of the boys 
took the classes, enjoyed and profited from both, gave neither instructor 
a “bad time,” and all of them were graduated. This latter feat was one 
which most of those familiar with the situation would have believed to 
be impossible a year earlier. The homemaking teacher will not soon 
forget the sight of three oversize boys engrossed in the process of measur- 
ing one-half cup of cooking oil, drop by drop, with the utmost concentra- 
tion and desire that there should be precisely one-half cup. She also 
reported that those boys ordinarily completed a lesson in one half of the 
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time taken by a girls’ group because they were willing to follow instruc- 
tions and didn’t try to do things “like Mother does.” 

Related to this practice is one designed to offer a partial solution to 
the desire of girls to participate in shop activities and boys to do work 
in the homemaking laboratory. A number of high schools have profitably 
exchanged groups between the homemaking and shop teachers for periods 
varying from one to six weeks. The instruction for this brief period can 
be directed to the special needs of the boys and girls involved, give them 
some of the necessary instruction in the skills, and does not involve con- 
struction of new courses. 

Many small rural high schools have a vocational agriculture program, 
but they do not have facilities for an additional industrial arts offering 
or they have only wood shop for the non-agriculture student. Rather 
than have agriculture classes filled with boys whose major interest is in 
the metal working portion of the total program, it is often better to use 
the same shop facilities for a general shop program which is open only 
to those boys who are not enrolled in agriculture. Various shop skills can 
be taught such as welding, electrical wiring, rough carpentry, forge work, 
(better not call this forging!) simple automobile mechanics, soldering, and 
tin smithing. One successful Oregon teacher in this area also includes 
units on vocational possibilities in occupations related to the skills being 
learned and has had the satisfaction of seeing boys led to job opportuni- 
ties that would otherwise have been closed to them. 

If your high school is large enough so that you offer two sections of 
senior English, it is large enough to make one of those sections a college 
preparatory section. The proportion of your students who go on to 
college will determine the need for such work, of course. Working with 
the colleges attended by the majority of your graduates will enable the 
instructor to tailor the course to those rather narrowed needs for at least 
a part of the year. One school’s experience in this kind of offering has 
been extremely successful. Admission to the course is both elective and 
selective; that is, no student comes in unless he wishes to and unless the 
previous year’s English teacher indicates he has the ability to profit by the 
more rigorous offering. Incidentally, this same school has for years 
successfully employed an elective clearance program. Following the 
normal pre-registration procedure, group and individual counseling, and 
parental approval of the student’s proposed selections, students are re- 
quired to secure the permission of teachers for enrollment in all their 
elective courses. This opens the channels for further counseling and is 
especially effective in the smaller school where the teacher is more likely 
to know somthing of each student's background. Accomplishing this in 
the spring saves much in time and wasted effort in the fall. 

Some small high schools have looked with interest on programs involv- 
ing an approach to the core curriculum or other types of modern program 
construction. There may be reasons such as community attitudes or lack 
of qualified staff why such a program cannot be adopted in full, but there 
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is no reason why some of its aims cannot be accomplished within the 
usual framework. One of the biggest advantages of the smaller school is 
the close contact among members of the staff. Communication should 
never be a major problem. Since this is true, one school made good use 
of common materials on the senior level. All seniors were required to 
enroll in English IV and the senior social studies course, American 
Problems. As spring approached, problems of particular interest to indi- 
viduals would be identified in the social studies class while in the English 
class the study of research methods, theme construction, bibliographical 
form, and note taking began. This eventually culminated in what came 
to be called, by the students, the “senior theme,” which was produced 
jointly in the two classes. Students felt it was a “good deal” because they 
were able to use one piece of work in two classes; the American Problems 
teacher enjoyed the attention paid to organization and composition in 
the theme; and the English teacher had reason to appreciate the assistance 
given to her students with the content of the theme. Certainly the 
finished products were superior to work coming from any single class. 

In a similar fashion, the guidance director and freshman English 
teacher in another school worked out a unit in vocations for ninth-grade 
pupils. A number of tests were administered—mental ability, achieve- 
ment, vocational interest, reading, and personality inventory. These were 
all group tests and self-scored. Students made graphs of their scores to 
find strengths and weaknesses. The librarian was consulted for materials 
relating to various occupational fields. Parents and others in the com- 
munity were interviewed for further information. A theme was eventually 
written by each student about a possible occupational field in which he 
was interested. All the materials were combined in a notebook which 
the teacher required to be taken home and signed by parents before it 
was turned in to be graded. Results—tests administered, records brought 
up to date, interest in vocations aroused, contact with the home 
established, work on grammar and composition carried forward, and 
better understanding of the student achieved, both by himself and by the 
school. All of this with little more expenditure of effort than for a 
routine textbook assignment for the same kind of general project. 

In terms of general curriculum improvement, there are a number of 
devices that have proved helpful. The first is the use of a lay committee 
for curriculum study. Many school systems have already formed such 
groups; curriculum improvement is one of the best projects on which 
they can work. If a district wishes to begin a lay committee, curriculum 
offers one of the best possibilities for its first project. In either case it is 
well that lay committees participate to the point at which a technical 
analysis of course content begins, but up to this point a valuable service 
can be rendered. 

Another useful device to stimulate curriculum improvement is inter- 
visitation. Several Oregon high schools, large and small alike, have found 
that closing school entirely for one or two days while the staff scatters to 
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observe other teachers in action is a fine practice. A new approach in 
curriculum which one reads about in a book or magazine is one thing, 
but that same device observed in action is a much more impressive 
proposition. As a means of sharing good practices, intervisitation is 
probably more effective than any other method. Intervisitation can also 
assist when it is carried on between the grade and high-school teachers 
of the same school system. Better articulation between the separate 
administrative elements of the system would be a suitable goal for such 
a program which could mean a more effective curriculum if the goal was 
reached. 

The practices so far mentioned have been in use in various small 
schools. This final suggestion, to the author's knowledge, is not in use but 
it does appear to offer promise. Many small schools have in past years 
utilized the traveling music teacher who meets classes in a number of 
different locations where a specialist is not available. Might this also be 
applied to the science and mathematics fields and to the foreign 
languages? Chemistry, physics, advanced mathematics, Latin, or French 
are also specialties just as is music; could one person's talents be stretched 
further with some such arrangement as this? It offers something for con- 
sideration at any rate. 

It may be that this brief outline of curriculum practices offers nothing 
that an individual principal or teacher is not already familiar with; 
chances are, however, that at least one of these ideas or a variation of it 


could be put in practice in any school. Such sharing of experiences can 
then be of real assistance as schools put every possible facility into use 
to meet today's problem. It may be well to include imagination as one of 
those facilities. 





PEN PALS 


The International Friendship League, Inc., 40 Mt. Vernon St., Beacon 
Hill, Boston, Massachusetts, formed 164,000 new pen friendships during 1957. 
This brings the League’s list of “pen pals” up to 1,500,000. The increase in 
mail was especially notable from India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Burma and Indonesia. Greatest increase was from 
Indonesia. Letters Abroad Inc., 695 Park Avenue, New York City 21, New 
York, arranged over 74,000 connections between people in the United States 
and those in other countries during the past year. Letters were received from 
correspondents in 111 countries and territories. 











Serving the Needs of Students 
with Technical and Mechanical Interests 


SAUL ISRAEL 


ee are constantly on the lookout for centers of interest 
around which to organize their curriculum. One focal point, which is 
sometimes overlooked, is the main characteristic of our times—we live 
in a world of machines. Americans, in particular, like to tinker with 
things mechanical. We spend many hours adjusting and repairing autos, 
radios, bicycles, model planes, motor boats, and gadgets of all kinds 
including electric trains. Why not organize a high school around me- 
chanical centers of interest? 

Some will argue that the vocational school does this. Not quite, the 
vocational school aims to give trade training. Students spend many 
hours in shops to develop vocational proficiency. In an academic school, 
mechanical centers of interest are not the ends in themselves, but the 
means to an end. The aim is to give familiarity with tools, to explore 
vocational possibilities, and to use this interest to keep a student in school 
and motivate all other subjects. The fascination a boy finds in planes 
and motors may permeate other areas of the curriculum. 


Haaren High School on Manhattan's West Side is an academic high 
school which attempts to appeal to the mechanically minded. Unlike the 
technical or science high school for the gifted, it tries to attract pupils of 
all levels of ability without entrance examination. The college-minded 
boy takes the required four years of English, three and one half years of 
social studies, two years of science, two years of mathematics, as well as 
health education, music, and art appreciation or mechanical drawing. 
Electives include a choice of French or Spanish, advanced algebra, solid 
geometry, trigonometry, biology, physics, chemistry, and engineering 
drafting. Many of these boys also take industrial arts to find out why 
and how scientific theories work when they are applied practically. 

Graduates of the academic course have gone to institutions like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Columbia, Princeton, City College of New York, and New York Univer- 
sity. One graduate, Robert T. Molloy, became a Rhodes scholar and two 
others, William D. Ross and Rolf Schwartz, won Pulitzer scholarships at 
Columbia. 


Saul Israel is Principal of the Haaren High School, 59th Street and 10th Avenué, 
New York City, New York. 
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These scholarships winners are not typical of the average Haarenite 
who may not plan to enter college. He comes to the school in the main 
because of its shops and technical training. Some of these boys are weak 
academically and are programmed for courses like remedial English, 
reading clinic, speech clinic, remedial arithmetic, modified social studies, 
and applied science. In some subjects several tracks have been formed for 
homogeneous grouping. While studying his academic subjects, the non- 
college bound boy is also taking industrial arts courses like aviation 
mechanics, automotive mechanics, refrigeration and air conditioning, 
electricity, and radio. Theory and shop are taken for two years. In order 
to read blueprints and make sketches and plans, mechanical drawing is 
also studied during this period. Unlike specialized trade schools, students 
can transfer freely from one industrial art to the other and receive credit 
for what has been studied. 

In these industrial arts, the school is fortunate to have a veteran staff 
which would be a credit to a technical institute. The electrical and 
drafting department includes seven engineers, an electrician, a tool and 
die maker, and a refrigeration specialist. The aviation-automotive 
department includes five engineers. Industrial experience of the staff 
includes service in responsible posts with leading firms like Curtiss, 
Bellanca, and Raytheon. Military background is reflected in the high 
rank of teachers including a captain in the U.S. Naval Reserve, a former 
colonel in the Air Force, and a former lieutenant-commander in the Navy. 
Many a Haaren student has found that his training experience in school 
has helped him to earn a good rating on his entry into the service. 

In the history of industrial arts education in New York City, Haaren 
has earned a long string of firsts. It was the first academic high school 
to offer a course in aviation and the first school to publish a high-school 
text in aviation which was used by servicemen all over the world. It was 
the first high schoo] to offer a course in air conditioning and refrigeration. 
During World War II, Haaren offered almost every pre-induction course 
suggested by the board of education in its defense program. In 1943, 
with twenty-four successful candidates, it was the second high school in 
the United States in the Navy V5 program for officer training. The school 
was the first in New York City to use a Link trainer. This instrument 
secured from war surplus simulates flying conditions without the hazards. 
Students learn the basic fundamentals of instrument flight. They can 
turn, bank, and dive without leaving the ground. 

Art is treated as one of the industrial arts in Haaren. Members of this 
department have a fine background in both art institutions and industry. 
Students are taught the theoretical and creative application of fine and 
applied art such as lettering, painting, design, commercial advertising, 
photography, and ceramics. Bread-and-butter problems of the majority 
of underprivileged students are taken into account. Most of the capable 
pupils are placed with advertising agencies due to the experience and 
connections of the staff in the advertising field. For those who can afford 
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to attend college or art school, they are prepared with a complete 
portfolio and directed to the proper institutions. Among Haarenites who 
have succeeded in the art world are Milton Hebald, instructor in Cooper 
Union, James Frangides, instructor in the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art (Parsons), Alfred Zingaro, advertising director of “Sports 
Illustrated,” Joseph Colombo, art director of the Bryan Huston Adver- 
tising Agency, Alfred Calabrese, who has his own advertising agency, and 
Joseph Feingirsh, photography consultant. 

Many problems remain in Haaren’s current efforts to meet the needs 
of high-school] boys. As Manhattan's residential population has declined, 
this has been reflected in a decline in student enrollment. It has been 
necessary to set up special courses to orient Puerto Rican pupils with 
foreign language problems. The “white collar” fetish has led some adults 
to regard industrial arts as intended only for non-academic students, thus 
making it difficult to get entering pupils with a true cross-section of 
abilities. The staff personnel problem is becoming difficult as teachers 
with engineering training are attracted to industry with its higher 
salaries. Plant and equipment are old and in need of modernization. 
Some steps are now being taken in this direction. 

Haaren’s purpose remains to use technical and mechanical interests to 
vitalize a boy's school program. In an age of high-speed jet planes, 
missiles, and satellites, boys want to get familiar with technical develop- 
ments in theory and in practise. For such boys, Haaren with its skilled 


and sympathetic staff stands ready to serve in both academic and technical 
subjects. And such schools are needed not only to meet the needs of our 
high-school students, but also to sustain our technological civilization and 
our defense effort in this age of sputnik. 





NEA “SCHOOL” ON SALARY IMPROVEMENT TECHNIQUES 


On October 8 through 11, one hundred teacher leaders are going to find 
themselves on the pupil side of the desk. The “campus” will be at NEA head- 
quarters. Curriculum will include trends and goals in salary scheduling, 
negotiating with school boards, teacher welfare and the law, and other funda- 
mentals relating to the improvement of teacher salaries. The new NEA Salary 
School will be by invitation to state and local Association leaders. A part 
of the NEA’s expanded services program, the School is being operated so that 
key personnel throughout the nation will have a thorough grounding in facts 
and techniques. Students will be expected to use and pass on information they 
acquire to other local leaders. 

Subjects covered in addition to those directly relating to salaries include 
sources of revenue, possible ways to increase financial resources for schools 
in the future, and some phases of teacher welfare. Along with actual sessions, 
students will have a complete library of materials available for their use. 
Printed guides will make it easier for individual students to adapt information 
to their own state and local situations. 





Methods Versus Content 
in Courses of Study 


VERNON C. LINGREN 


Bus controversy over professional methods courses in teacher education 
has had many facets, but this article is concerned with an observation 
which may be revealing to some educators and many laymen. The writer 
studied fifty junior and senior high-school courses of study which had 
been submitted during a recent public school survey as representative of 
the status quo in the curricular offerings in three junior schools and one 
senior school. The material thus reveals the instructional program as it 
appears on paper for about 5,000 secondary-school pupils in a school 
district serving a population of approximately 75,000 persons. About 
three fourths of these pupils are in grades seven through ten which are 
considered as the junior high-school grades in this system, and one fourth 
are in the two-year senior high school. Educators who have faith in the 
value of professional methods courses will probably be disturbed by the 
findings, while laymen who feel the attention given to methods courses 
has been overdone should take heart in finding that this emphasis may 
be largely lost when the teachers are in service. This is based upon the 
fact that only one half of the courses mentioned the methods of teaching 
in any way. Only one tenth of them gave adequate recognition to 
methodology. A course of study should include this if it is to be a really 
helpful teaching aid. 

The courses examined were prepared in the various departments of 
the schools including English, foreign language, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, mathematics, science, and social science. In some instances 
it was indicated that the preparation was directed by, supervised by, or 
otherwise related to the work of the director of secondary education. 
Some courses were undated, but the recorded dates covered the decade 
from 1946 to 1956. In only seven cases was the date 1950 or a later one 
used. 

As revealed earlier, the courses were studied to see to what extent 
methodology was given recognition as an important phase of the educa- 
tional process. The lack of attention to this matter is taken to show that 
its importance is not realized by those who prepared the courses of study. 

In the English department, method was not included as such in the 
junior high-school grades; in the two senior high-school grades, the 
emphasis was actually upon procedure rather than upon materials. Many 
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of the concepts reveal an acceptance of the learning-by-doing school of 
educational psychology. In general, the senior high-school courses reflect 
the idea that procedures of teaching are as important as the materials 
themselves. 

In the six courses of study in foreign language, only two had any slight 
reference to methods. One of these devoted one fourth of a page out of 
seventeen pages to method. The second one devoted less space than this 
to suggestions on how to do it. 

The courses in the home economics department did list many educa- 
tional experiences which gave evidence of the importance of methodology. 
Much pupil participation was also included, showing acceptance of this 
trend in modern education as “early” as 1946. 

In the industrial arts department nearly all of the courses contained 
suggestions or methods in terms of operations, practices, problems, and 
jobs. As should be anticipated, the activities of pupils were listed in some 
detail and thus methodology was implied in many cases where it was not 
directly stated. 

Eight courses of study in mathematics were available and only one had 
any mention of method. In the case of plane geometry, a long listing of 
ideas for pupil participation and for teacher participation was noted. 
This listing included many ideas involving actions and citing life-related 
activities which were suggested. 

In the science department, the general science courses did include 
suggested activities including special credit work. In biology, the ac- 
tivities followed the subject matter and were labeled as a “supplement 
to the unit.” This was also true of the physics course. The chemistry 
course did list suggested experiments as a part of the content. 

In the social sciences, only the courses in problems of democracy and 
American history gave recognition to the methods of teaching. In the 
former course, one fourth of a page out of a total of twelve pages was 
devoted to “learning techniques.” In the latter course, the teaching 
processes noted were characterized by a subject-centered outline of 
content. For example, the action verbs such as review, trace, and point 
out were prevalent rather than expressions such as dramatize, take a trip, 
have a debate, and hold a mock election which would indicate a more 
functual approach to teaching in this area of instruction. 

In summary, the observation which is considered important is that the 
professional methods of teaching are not emphasized in the courses of 
study examined. Experience in other surveys leads to the conclusion that 
this finding would be a rather common one if a comprehensive study 
were undertaken. 

In a recent book review by Gregg’ the following comment is made: 
“With this emphasis on the learning and living experiences within and 


‘Robert D. Gregg, Review of Source Materials of the Educational Program, by the Chicago 
Public Schools, Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVIII (June 1957), 356. 
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beyond the classroom to lead off the learning, the scientific facts follow 
in natural order instead of the reverse, as found in the traditional ap- 
proach.” This brief comment, which referred to the Teaching Guide for 
Science? which is a part of the source materials series, re-enforces the 
theme of this current article. 

It is, therefore, suggested that teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
might well give a greater place to the methods of teaching as courses of 
study are prepared if local surveys reveal that the observation reported 
here is true in the local schools also. The development of new courses 
of study might well serve as a good technique for in-service education, 
especially if this suggestion were to be followed. New teachers as well as 
experienced ones might thus profit from an exchange of ideas on how to 
teach as well as on what to teach. 


*Chicago Public Schools, Source Materials of the Educational Program: Teaching Guide for 
Science (Chicago: The Schools, 1955) 80 pp. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF TEACHERS—WCOTP 


Last August, educators from 60 nations, representing over two and a half 
million teachers, went on record at the Seventh Annual Assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), urging 
that nations provide equal opportunities for good education for all children— 
and more public support to guarantee it. As the 300 delegates and observers 
wound up their week-long conference, they passed a resolution “that education 
is the fundamental right of every child without discrimination and regardless 
of the economic status of the individual.” The resolution further stated that 
it is the responsibility of the State (Federal, state, and local authorities) to 
provide free for every child an adequate education at all levels suited to its 
need and ability. 

In addition to the official delegates, over 100 national and international 
organizations, both governmental and non-governmental, sent observers. In- 
creased interest in the importance of uniting teachers on a world-wide basis 
was evidenced as the WCOTP accepted 15 new member organizations from 
10 countries, including Gambia, Nyasaland, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Columbia, and Malaya. 

Dr. William G. Carr, WCOTP Secretary-General, presented greatly expanded 
plans for the world organization for the coming year. This program, which was 
enthusiastically adopted by the Assembly, includes plans for an enlarged 
Latin-American program. An Inter-American Seminar of Educators, in 
cooperation with Unesco, is to be held in the spring of 1959 in South America 
to study the development of primary education. The establishment of a 
WCOTP Committee on Education for Asia was also approved. Dr. Carr also 
reported on the historic Asia and African eonference held in Colombo, Ceylon, 
in April. Eighty-seven delegates from 24 countries in Asia and Africa were 
brought together for the first time to study the role of teachers in these 
countries in promoting East-West understanding. WCOTP Eighth Annual 
Assembly will take place next year in Washington, D. C., the first week in 
August and the theme will be “East-West Understanding.” 








Four Dangers in Class Discussions 
ROBERT C. McKEAN 


orm discussion techniques are key tools in the successful teacher's 
equipment. These techniques, while most often aiming at subject matter 
mastery, have important values in promoting equally vital, concomitant 
outcomes such as the development of skill in critical thinking. However, 
too often class discussions tend to smother independent student thinking 
rather than to produce situations wherein this skill may be practiced and 
improved. 

Inexperienced teachers find it especially difficult to plan and guide 
intelligent and rewarding discussion activities. Experience with student 
teachers and first-year teachers has pointed up four problems which seem 
to be most prevalent. High-school principals, as they work with these 
people through supervision and inservice training, might find it profitable 
to use these four dangers as a starting point. 

1. The beginning teacher, fresh from college classes, may phrase the 
questions in adult terms. It may be very logical and possibly quite clear 
to adults, but often is simply not communicated or only partially com- 
municated to the students because of the wording. The question or 
topic is not fully understood by the students and good discussion is 
impeded at the outset. Symptomatic of this situation is the sight of 
students stumbling and fumbling verbally around the general area of the 
discussion subject in general terms until, through chance or trial and 
error, the question is clarified. There follows a surge of effort when the 
students finally gain understanding of what the teacher wants them to 
discuss. 

2. The teacher may structure the discussion in terms of the logic of the 
subject matter as she sees it. Thus, it may be very abstract and thefe may 
be few if any ties with the lives of the pupils. The discussion becomes an 
exercise in the manipulation of verbal symbols. If the students, them- 
selves, are encouraged to formulate the discussion topics and questions in 
their own words, the very statement of the problem is likely to bring the 
whole discussion in line with student problems, interests, and back- 
grounds of experience. In this way discussions are more likely to be 
vital and stimulating to the class. 

3. Over-emotionality in the classroom is another condition inimical to 
critical, independent thinking. Often the beginning teacher is tense, 
striving for control and her self-concept of teacher role may impell her to 
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pit herself against the class. Teachers should strive to promote relatively 
minimal conditions of emotionality in the interests of objective, logical 
thought. The classroom activity should be discussion rather than 
argument. Emotion may be desirable when you have a bear chasing you. 
The effects of the emotional state—amounts of sugar are released into the 
blood for quick energy, the heart steps up its beat making more blood 
available, the circulation is said to be changed sending more blood to the 
heavy muscles, the digestive process is stopped or reduced, etc.—tend to 
contribute to physical retreat from a dangerous or threatening situation. 
However, the individual's ability to reason, to think clearly, in other than 
habitual patterns is reduced. Thus over-emotionality is not desirable as 
an accompaniment to mental problem solving in the classroom. 

4. The teacher may actually and directly inhibit creative thinking by 
over-planning, by pre-thinking through the anticipated discussion topics 
or questions and carefully formulating “logical” answers or solutions. 
This pre-thinking should be done in general terms, of course; but, if these 
answers or conclusions are too rigidly adhered to, the teacher may find 
herself saying, “No, that is not it. That is not quite what I had in mind.” 

Students quickly sense what is happening (they have experienced it 
before), and it becomes a guessing game rather than real problem-solving 
activity. They watch very carefully for facial expressions, gestures, attend 
to subliminal cues, etc. for the game is to try to read the teacher's mind 
for the answer hidden there. The effect is more likely to produce 
students gifted in mental telepathy than in creative problem-solving 
skills. 

As a process, classroom discussion should begin with questions which 
have some relevance to the lives of students and proceed to conclusions 
based on logic and the prizing of the authority of evidence. If inex- 
perienced teachers are assisted in avoiding the above four dangers, they 
will be well on their way toward developing a vital method of teaching 
which fosters critical, independent thinking in our students. 





TRANSPORTATION 


The Automobile Manufacturers Association has prepared a map, America’s 
Products and the Trucks That Carry Them. This pictorial map (37” x 21%”) 
is in color, showing principal products of each state, bordered by interesting 
types of trucks. Single copies are available to teachers or librarians from the 
Educational Services Department, Autompbile Manufacturers Association, 
820 New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Curriculum Improvement in Reading 
in the High School 


R. EARL KIPP 


ee instruction is conditioned upon the ability of the student to 
comprehend and interpret the printed page. Entering students at the 
senior high-school (grade ten) vary widely in their reading ability. The 
staff of the Wm. R. Boone Senior High School, after a careful study, 
found that approximately fourteen per cent of each entering sophomore 
class had reading deficiencies, as established by the Jowa Silent Reading 
Tests, to such an extent as to render their ability to do high-school work 
as extremely doubtful. 

Sixty-four per cent of the group were usually boys with such poor 
reading habits and behavior patterns that most of them did not survive 
long in the usual high-school classes. The girls, about thirty-six per cent, 
were the ones that soon married and also dropped out of school. The 
great majority, or eighty-three per cent, were below the intelligence 
quotient of 100, a fact which added to the problem. However, the study 
revealed that the ability to read did not correlate closely with the intelli- 
gence quotient. A boy with an IQ of 113 was reading at the grade level 
of 5.2, while another with an IQ of 86 was reading at the grade level of 
10.6. The weakest reader, at grade level 4.4, was a boy with an IQ of 80. 
One boy with an IQ of 92 read at the zero percentile with a grade level 
of 4.9. A girl with an IQ of 104 was reading at 5.8, while another with 
an IQ of 93 was reading at 10.4. 

Clearly some curriculum adjustment was needed if these students were 
to realize reasonable satisfaction in their high-school work. The regular 
curriculum would not do the job. The staff, after several meetings, 
decided to arrange a reading program for these students. The program 
was premised on the belief that not only did these students have reading 
deficiencies but they also had poor study habits, were unable to work on 
their own, and would have difficulty in all subject areas without greater 
vocabulary and comprehension in the areas of English, science, mathe- 
matics, and the social studies. Therefore, it was decided to organize a 
series of units in reading around these basic areas and to expose these 
students to new experiences in these fields. The experiences were to be 
based on reading skills in vocabularly comprehension and in skimming to 
determine the topic sentence, to draw hypothesis from material, to weigh 
evidence, present conclusions, and so forth. Each area was asked to make 
its own unique contribution to reading growth. For example, in the 
mathematical unit, the aim was not to solve problems but to have the 
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student read them, determine the course of solution, estimate the answer, 
and check to see how close he came to the correct answer. 

Space will not permit a detailed account of each unit, but a brief 
outline of the unit in science reading and in English follows: 


A UNIT oF Work IN SCIENCE READING FOR TENTH-GRADE STUDENTS: 
SCIENCE SURVEY 
Objectives: 
1. To develop within students a vital interest in the many and varied 
aspects of the scientific world in which they live 
2. To develop a vocabulary of science terms which will be of use to the 
students in reading and understanding current material dealing with science 
8. To develop the ability to read scientific material for information and to 
find the answers to specific questions dealing with science 
Materials Used: 
1. Graphic Survey of Science—published by the Oxford Book Company, 
New York 
2. A wide selection of supplementary library books at various reading levels 
dealing with the various aspects of science 
8. Current Science and Aviation—published by: American Education Pub- 
lications, 1250 Fairwood Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Procedure: 
The broad field of science is divided into such topics as: (1) Electricity and 
Its Changes, (2) Electricity and Magnetism, (3) The Surface of the Earth, (4) 
Heat, (5) Light, (6) Sound, (7) Weather and Climate, (8) The Earth and Its 
Relation to the Universe, (9) The Atmosphere, and (10) Energy. 
Material dealing with these topics is read orally and discussed, bringing 
in current material that the students have read or heard about. 
Vocabulary words are listed and defined on paper. 
Questions are answered by referring to material in any or all of the 
sources mentioned. 
Students are encouraged to bring in newspaper and magazine articles 
dealing with science. 
A folder is kept by each student containing the vocabulary lists, ques- 
tions, and any reports he may have compiled. 
Individual help is given each student, made possible by the small size 
of the classes. A very definite attempt is made to discover individual 
weaknesses and difficulties and aid the student in overcoming them. 


A UNrt oF Work in ENGLISH FOR TENTH-GRADE STUDENTS: ENGLISH 
Outline of a Six-Weeks’ Survey 
I. Getting acquainted 
A. Oral introductions 
B. Written Compositions 
1. Personal letter from each student - 
2. Written introductions of famous people 
3. Themes suggested by magazine pictures 
4. Television, commercial—(each student invents, mentally, something to 
sell and writes his own commercial.) 
(Organization of content is stressed throughout the above activities) 
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II. Studying to improve sentence structure 
A. Subject and verb relationship 
B. Sentence elements (emphasizing the recognition and use of the key word, 
the noun) 
C. Parts of speech (emphasizing the relationship of all the parts of speech 
in the sentence—why they are necessary to convey the proper meaning) 
. Reviewing reading skills 
A. Interpreting what is read 
B. Using source material: dictionary—(diacritical markings) pronunciations 
and meanings 
. Speed of reading encouraged - 
. Fact finding: outlining of regular class subject material 
. Oral reading for pleasure (students seem to respond beautifully to oral 
reading) 


All the above activities are designed to develop a better attitude toward 
school subjects and to stimulate a greater desire to learn. Materials used 
for reading are from the “Let’s Read” series. Two other units completed 
the year’s work in reading. These were written in the area of remedial 
reading and the students were taken back for twelve weeks of work in 
basic reading. This work was tied around the many good workbooks 
available in adult education in remedial reading. 

The greatest administrative problem was in getting teachers who 
could teach in the areas listed and develop the necessary units. This 
problem was solved by reaching down into the elementary schools and 
finding teachers who could teach remedial reading. The subject area 
units were developed by teachers in the area fields; 1.e., the English unit 
around a speech teacher, the science unit around a teacher now teaching 
biology but with teaching experience in the elementary school. The 
students were organized into six groups and rotated so that by the end 
of the year each student completed all six units. 

The year’s work was evaluated on the basis of beginning and ending 
testing with the Jowa Silent Reading Tests scored in percentiles and 
grade equivalents. Out of eighty-four students, five transferred and did 
not complete the work. Nine of the eighty-four showed a loss rather than 
a gain. All of the rest showed grade equivalent growth from a low of .5 
to a high of 7.8 which represented a growth in grade level from 5.2 to 13.0 
and a percentile growth from zero to 77. Thirty-seven of the group 
showed enough grade equivalent growth to assure them of doing satis- 
factory high-school work of a minimum of 9.0; twenty more ranked 
between 8.0 and 9.0. Thus about seventy per cent of the group could be 
expected to do reasonably well in reading material on the high-school 
level. 

The staff repeated the course the following year and the results were 
much the same as recorded here. It must be remembered that each 
student taking the reading course also carried a normal academic load of 
four subjects and either a study hall or physical education. 
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A TwetrtH Grape Unit or OnE YEAR’s DURATION IN SPECIAL ENGLISH 

The next step was an effort to do something for the student who was 
at the top of the class. The faculty built three courses in three areas—an 
additional mathematics course for top tenth-grade students, another in 
the science field for eleventh-grade students, and the last for twelfth-grade 
students in English. Since the topic here is in reading, only the work in 
English is recorded. This unit was developed as follows: 

Admission to the course is by invitation. Students invited must have 
maintained a high scholastic average, have the recommendations of their 
teachers, and be enrolled for an academic diploma. The course carries 
one-half credit, with all work being done within the class period. Students 
in special English are concurrently enrolled in English IV. 


I. Purposes: 
A. Supplementing the regular English course by special college preparatory 
work 
B. Strengthening weakness in language arts 
. Content of Course: 
A. Building vocabulary 
B. Writing 
Short laboratory themes; formal and informal essays; long research papers 
. Evaluating by critical analyses 
Books; magazines; newspapers; radio and TV programs; motion pictures 
. Spelling 
. Sampling placement and College Entrance Exams 
. Becoming familiar with general reference aids in the library 
. Reviewing and recommending current books to the librarian for her 
consideration when ordering 
. Reading classics from standard recommended book lists 
Making time budgets 
Discussing adjustment to be made in going from high school to college 
(Test results of this effort were not available at this writing) 


Cc 
D 
b 
b 
G 
H 
1. 
J. 


Questions RAISED AFTER STAFF EVALUATION OF THE CURRICULUM 
ADJUSTMENT PROJECT 

1. While the reading courses were very successful, would they not be 
better at the seventh- and eighth-grade level and continue the elementary 
reading program in subject areas before formal high-school work was 
begun for all pupils? 

2. Did not senior high-school students suffer particular embarassment 
having to take a remedial reading course? (It later developed that the 
feeder schools caused some of this embarassment.) 

8. Can a public school afford to give this much teacher time to correct 
deficiencies, when the top students need so much help also? (This led to 
the development of the three other courses.) 

4. Would this group of students be better in vocational training with 
related material courses as developed in the subject areas? 

















An Evolving Program 
of Reading Improvement 


EDWARD G. HUNT 


Pte the past two years a concerted effort to improve student reading 
ability has been made by the staff of Samuel Gorton Junior High School. 
Recent testing has indicated that significant, lasting gains are being made 
even by students severely retarded in their reading. Having established to 
our own satisfaction that we are making good progress with our reading 
program, we present the following report in the hope that our experience 
may be helpful to other junior high schools with similar problems. It 
should be noted at the outset that it would be neither desirable nor 
possible to incorporate the entire program elsewhere. Our program of 
reading improvement is evolving under circumstances of staff, plant, and 
curriculum peculiar to Gorton. 


READING PROBLEM IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Like every other junior high school in the country, Gorton is faced 
each year with the problem of what to do about the poor readers in the 
new seventh grade. A glance at Table I will reveal the magnitude of the 
problem. More than fifty per cent of these new students are below grade 
level in reading. 
TABLE I.—READING LEVEL* OF ENTERING SEVENTH-GRADE STU- 


DENTS AT GORTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (SEPTEMBER 
1957) 





Grade Placement Number of Students 


Grade 2 








*Based on the Jowa Silent Reading Test (C.M.) 
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We know in advance that students whose level of reading ability is 
retarded by a grade or more will encounter increasing difficulty and 
frustration when they come to grips with the junior high-school cur- 
riculum. How can they succeed in history, science, mathematics, or any 
other academic subject when they cannot cope with the texts involved? 
And is it any wonder that disciplinary problems develop? 

In the past we have applied many palliatives to this situation. We 
have urged secondary-school English teachers to teach elementary-school 
reading, a subject for which they have had little or no formal training. 
We have tried to secure texts more in accord with retarded reading 
ability. We have attempted a more oral type of instruction for these 
students who cannot absorb enough from the printed page. We have 
given passing marks to youngsters who did their best under these con- 
ditions in the pious hope that at least the “exposure” to a subject would 
be of value. 

What does all this amount to except sweeping the reading problem 
under the rug? How can teachers tackle a complicated subject like 
reading without adequate preparation? How much of our American 
heritage is deleted from an eighth-grade history book written at a fifth- 
grade reading level? Where, indeed, can one find any junior high-school 
science texts for the poor readers? Were we cheating these youngsters 
when we passed them along to the next grade because they had dgne their 
best even though they were still ineffective in their reading? Let it be 
said here that we were never really satisfied with our answers to these 


questions, and, when the budget permitted a more realistic program, we 
were more than ready to embark upon it. 


STAFF UTILIZATION 


To say that all teachers should be teachers of reading is to state a 
current educational cliché which receives much lip service but little 
actual practice. Yet our reading program has been successful largely to 
the extent that our entire staff has been involved, and it can become even 
more effective in the future only if the staff becomes even more involved. 
The principal and his assistant have done little more than encourage 
staff efforts and provide official sanction to curriculum changes when 
necessary. Credit for instituting the workshops belongs to our guidance 
personnel who were very much aware of the need for individual coaching 
because of our testing program. 

Our English-social studies department head, a classroom teacher of 
long experience, has innovated several procedures within her department 
to bring about reading improvement, and has coordinated the efforts of 
the coaching teacher with those of the classroom teachers. The coaching 
teacher, a reading expert, has conductetl short term, intensive reading 
workshops, details of which are given below. English teachers have been 
willing to take in-service and university extension courses in order to 
further, in regular classes, the good work begun in the workshops. 
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Guidance personnel have been responsible for administering the standard- 
ized reading tests used for placement, diagnosis of difficulty, and evalua- 
tion of growth. All teachers have been willing to make the necessary 
adjustments when workshop students were absent from their classes. Our 
program, and any similar program, can succeed only if it has the backing 
of the classroom teachers. 


WorKSHOP PROCEDURES 


1. All seventh-grade students take an Jowa Silent Reading Test shortly 
after school begins in the fall. The results of this test form the basis upon 
which students are later assigned to the reading workshops. 

2. Students who are more than one grade retarded in reading ability 
are assigned to the workshops by the coaching teacher and guidance 
personnel. In addition, classroom teachers may request such assignment 
for students who are experiencing unusual difficulty in reading. 

3. Workshops meet for one fifty-minute period at the same time each 
day for three weeks. Since the school operates on a rotating schedule, 
this means that the classroom teacher will face a class depleted by work- 
shop attendance only one period per week. 

4. Work covered in regular classes during this period is of such a nature 
that workshop students will not lose too much by their absence. For 
example, a social studies teacher might use the time for current events, 
a mathematics teacher might use the opportunity for giving individual 
help, etc. 

We have experimented with other workshop formats, but the present 
arrangement seems to interfere least with normal school routine. We 
hope soon to set aside time for reading improvement within the frame- 
work of the regular curriculum and thus avoid the problem of “stealing” 
time from other areas. 

5. Attention is focused on the reading deficiencies revealed by the Jowa 
Silent Reading Test. Some reading skills—alphabetizing, for example— 
can be improved in a relatively short time by the concentrated, intensive 
approach made possible by the workshop. For reading skills which 
respond more slowly—rate and comprehension—the stage is set for future 
growth, after the workshop is over. Student learn to time themselves in 
their efforts to read more rapidly. They learn how to attack new words 
and dig for paragraph meaning. 

6. The whole program is highly motivated. Students are sold the 
idea that reading improvement is essential to their future academic 
progress and that they must make an all-out effort to take advantage of 
their golden opportunity. Loafing is just not tolerated. Offenders are 
returned at once to regular classes. 

7. The workshop is terminated with the administration of another 
standardized reading test. Students are greatly encouraged to see the 
gains they have made in reading, their remaining weaknesses are noted, 
and they are admonished to continue their drive toward improvement. 
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8. Severely retarded readers, who have benefited from the seventh-grade 
workshop but who are still far below grade level, are permitted to take 
additional workshops in the eighth and ninth grades. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


1. Homogeneous grouping concentrates our poorest readers into the 
three lowest sections of the seventh grade. 

2. The English teachers assigned to these sections have previously 
shown a willingness to learn more about the intricacies of teaching read- 
ing by taking appropriate courses. 

8. The regular courses of study for English and social studies, which 
are taught by the same teachers in our school, have been modified for 
these sections in order to permit greater emphasis on reading. 

4. The first seven weeks of school are devoted to reading and composi- 
tion work in all English classes. No grammar books are distributed to 
teachers and students during this period, only reading materials. This 
is done to insure that grammar is taught only on the basis of need as 
evidenced by written work, and to prevent the over-emphasis of formal 
grammar which has been detrimental to reading and other vital phases 
of the language arts in the past. 

5. All English teachers are provided with a sample lesson plan in read- 
ing to aid in the preparation of their lessons. 

6. Reading materials are assigned on the basis of ability. For the 
lowest sections, books are borrowed from the elementary schools. 


7. New reading materials have been purchased in which many special 
aids to the teacher are provided by the publisher. 

8. In the allocation of time to the various phases of the English pro- 
gram, fifty per cent of the available classroom time is given to reading. 

9. In department meetings and in general faculty meetings, the reading 
program is constantly discussed, needed adjustments are made, and new 
ideas are considered. 


STANDARDIZED TEst RESULTS 


Meticulous records have been kept by cur guidance department since 
the new program of reading improvement began in the fall of 1956 in 
order to evaluate our progress. We wondered whether or not students 
who had consistently failed to achieve normal growth in reading could 
be brought to make better than average gains under the procedures listed 
above. If significant gains were made, would they be lasting, or would 
students soon regress to their former low level of reading ability? We now 
have some very promising evidence that godd results are being obtained. 

The fifteen students, whose growth is shown in Table II, represent the 
most retarded readers who came to us as seventh-grade students in the 
fall of 1956 and who have experienced the entire program to date. 
Despite normal intelligence, they had made poor records in elementary 
school because of their reading difficulties. Nine students had repeated 
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TABLE I.—READING GROWTH OF FIFTEEN STUDENTS AT GORTON 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





READING GRADE LEVEL* 


Student Start of After Ist 
No. 7th Grade 


After 2nd Growth in 


Workshop, Gr.7 Workshop, Gr. 8 1.5 Yrs. 


28 3.9 . 1.9 
3.1 41 . 1.7 
3.4 5.8 . 1.7 
3.7 5.1 28 
3.9 ‘ . 2.4 
3.9 . 2.6 
46 J A 25 
4.6 . : 25 
48 . f 1.7 
5.0 ‘ J 26 
5.3 
5.4 
55 
5.6 

5.7 


*All scores based on the Jowa Silent Reading Test 


CSGoenoveh ON = 








one grade in elementary school, three other students had repeated two 
grades, and one student had repeated three grades. Obviously, if we 
made substantial progress with these youngsters, we were on the right 
road. It is interesting to note in Table II that: 


1. All fifteen students made substantial gains. The majority of them, 
thirteen out of fifteen, showed greater growth than would normally be expected. 

2. These gains have persisted for more than a year. While there were slight 
regressions with four students, in no instance did any student revert to his 
original low level of reading ability. 

8. Five students are reading above the seventh-grade level. It can be said 
that they are now reading at junior high-school levels. 


CONCLUSION 


We feel highly gratified with the results we have achieved thus far in 
our program of reading improvement, but we are far from satisfied. We 
would like to see more time allotted to reading instruction in the regular 
curriculum. We would like to increase the articulation of our program 
with that of the elementary school and that of the senior high school. 
We would like to inspire everyone to efforts even greater. We firmly 
believe, however, that our evolving program of reading improvement is 
succeeding in the purposes for which it was established. 





High School Students Need Help 
in Reading 


WALTER B. BARBE 


5m is little reason to tell English teachers that many of their 
students do not know how to read. This is a well-known fact; but it is 
one about which little is done. Perhaps because the teacher does not 
actually know what to do accounts for the neglect of the poor readers. 

Why do reading problems exist at the high-school level? If only the 
answer were so simple as some of the critics of education would lead one 
to think. If only the schools taught phonics, like they used to do, then 
there would be no reading problems. Unfortunately, this is not true. 
Schools do teach phonics, but there are still reading problems. Actually, 
there are probably fewer problems today than there were twenty-five 
years ago. The main difference for the high-school teacher is that twenty- 
five years ago the student would have dropped out of school. Today he 
sits in the classroom; gaining something by being there, but not obtaining 
the full value of his education because he does not know how to read. 

Research studies have proved repeatedly that children read at least as 
well as, and in some instances better than, they did twenty-five and fifty 
years ago. Even the great influence of comic books and TV has not 
hampered the tremendous amount of reading by adults. The huge sale of 
pocket-size, paper-bound volumes is additional proof of how conscious 
the American public is of reading. 

It is easy for the high-school teacher to say that a student should never 
have been passed along if he does not know how to read. This does not 
relieve the high school of the responsibility of teaching him, however. 
Merely blaming someone else is not the answer to any problem. The 
well-known story is that the college teacher blames the high-school 
teacher, who in turn blames the elementary-school teacher, who biames 
the first-grade teacher, who blames the mother who then blames the 
father. The reading problem is still not solved, however. 


DETERMINE READING LEVEL AND ABILITY LEVEL INFORMALLY 
An adequate diagnosis is an essential first step in attempting to do 
anything for a poor reader. This does not mean that a highly trained 
specialist must be consulted. Using only what is available will perhaps 
not be the best procedure, but will be sufficient. 


Walter B. Barbe is Director of the Junior League Reading Center at the University 
of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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First, on what level is the pupil actually reading? Standardized test. 
results may be misleading, for a high-school student needs only to write: 
his name on the paper to score second- or third-grade level. Obviously, 
the best answer is to try him out on graded material. The librarian can 
provide you with graded materials. Have the student read a paragraph 
from a graded book. If he misses no more than one word in twenty, he 
can read at that level. If he misses more, try an easier level. (The 
American Aventure Series books are graded from high second through 
sixth grade and can be used effectively.) 

Once the reading level is established, the next problem is whether the 
student has the innate ability to read better. Obviously, an intelligence 
test which requires reading ability cannot answer this question. It is not 
uncommon to find a student who will score extremely high on an indi- 
vidual intelligence test, but who, because of poor reading ability, is 
labeled as a slow learner. Group intelligence tests are, first of all, reading 
tests. This fact is not unknown to teachers, but even being aware that this 
is true gives little aid. If the services of a psychologist are available, 
request that he give the student an individual intelligence test. If such 
services are not available, and in most situations they are not, the teacher 
still has a technique she can use. She can measure the level of the 
student's listening ability. Just how closely this correlates with intelli- 
gence has not yet been determined. It is a certainty, however, that there 
is high correlation between a student's listening comprehension level and 
his intelligence level on an individual intelligence test. 

Determining a student's listening comprehension level is not difficult. 
It must be remembered, however, that this is merely an estimate of the 
student's intelligence, and is not the I.Q. itself. At the same time the 
teacher is determining the reading level of the student, she can also 
determine his listening comprehension level. The reading level should 
be obtained first. The listening comprehension is at least at this level, 
and is probably higher. The teacher reads to the student from material 
probably one grade higher and then asks him to tell about what she has 
read. (One paragraph is usually enough.) If the student successfully tells 
about what was read, then move to the next higher level. This continues 
until the student is unable to understand the material read. This 
indicates his ability level and is a rough idea of what level on which the 
child can be expected to perform. 

Once these steps have been followed, the teacher knows what the 
student is doing and what he can be expected to do. The student is then 
ready for the teacher to do something to bring him up to the level of his 
listening comprehension. The problem facing the teacher is, “How?” 


How To TEACH THE Poor READER 
Before an English teacher undertakes to help pupils who are poor in 
reading, she must settle certain basic problems in her own mind. If shé 
has a course of study, or a particular text, which must be completed by 
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the end of the year, regardless, then she can do little to help the poor 
reader. He not only cannot read material at that level, but he will not. 
The teacher is only fooling herself if she sits back with a sigh of relief the 
last day of school as the last page of the book is turned and says, “I made 
a 

If the English teacher believes that she can help the poor reader by 
teaching him at the grade level he is in, then she can do little to help 
him. Instruction at the student's level is necessary. This does not mean 
that the teacher must demand that the student read about Muff and Puff, 
because he is at that level. It does mean, however, that the student will 
have to read material at the Muff and Puff reading level, but of an 
interest level high enough for him to maintain his self-respect. Once 
again the librarian can be of assistance. More and more materials are 
appearing of a high interest, low vocabulary level. 

The student needs to do more than just read material at his level, 
however. He needs to be taught certain basic reading skills. There is no 
better place to do this than in the English class. At this point, the 
English teacher quite justifiably asks, “If I am to teach the student 
reading skills, I want to know what do I teach?” 


Wuat To TEACH THE Poor READER 


Before formal instruction begins, the teacher should work on attitude. 
High-school students are mature enough to know the importance of read- 
ing and most of them actually want to know how to read better. But for 


those who do not have the proper attitude, the teacher should take time 
out to explain exactly what she is attempting to do and why. If possible, 
the students should be given the opportunity to withdraw from reading 
instruction in favor of regular classroom work. Properly presented, how- 
ever, none should be expected to withdraw. 


Basic sight words are the first step. These are words that the student 
will know at sight, every time he sees them. He does not have to unlock 
them with any special method of attack. He knows them because he 
recognizes them at a glance, without any lapse of time. He acquires 
this ability by actually memorizing the word—seeing it over and over, 
writing it, picking it out of a page of print, etc. One such list, which is 
a good beginning for poor readers at the high-school level, is the Dolch 
list of 220 words. These words make up fifty per cent of all the reading 
the student will ever do. The words are very easy, and most high-school 
teachers will say, “Oh, my students know all of those words.” At this 
point they are in danger of doing just what other teachers have been 
doing for years. They are assuming that the student has abilities he does 
not have. Check on the list, and if every student does not know every 
word, teach it to him. Repetition will certainly be necessary before he 
will know the word. As this list is mastered, begin adding words to the 
student's basic sight vocabulary from the content subjects. 
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A basic sight vocabulary is necessary before the student can learn many 
methods of word attack. Such skills as initial sounds, blends, prefixes and 
suffixes, root words, and rules of syllabication are essential if the student 
is ever to attain independence in reading. Once the skills have been 
taught, the student needs the opportunity to practice these skills in easy 
material at his level. As he practices the skills, he will be able to read 
material at a higher level. Such materials as Teen-Age Tales (D. C. 
Heath and Co.) are of great help because they are high interest material 
at an easy reading level. 


Some SpeciaL Hecp May Be NEEDED 

There will probably be cases where outside help is needed. The sooner 
such assistance is received, however, the more easily the problem can be 
corrected. Certain cases are either too far below grade level, or present 
instructional or emotional problems that the regular classroom teacher 
cannot handle. In such cases the teacher should not be reluctant to refer 
the student. (Clinics which give such services are listed in a Directory of 
Reading Clinics, prepared by the Junior League Reading Center of the 
University of Chattanooga. Price: $1.) 


Way TEACH THE Poor READER? 
Once the student has reached high-school level without learning how to 
read effectively, it is doubtful if he will ever be an excellent reader. He 
has been through too many years of frustration ever to appreciate reading. 


But it is our responsibility to see that he is at least given the basic skills 
with which to work. Then, if he does not choose reading as a favorite 
pastime, we need not feel guilty. If he is allowed to be graduated without 
having been taught the skill of reading, he is justified in believing that 
he did not get out of his education that to which he is entitled. 





CONSERVATION TEACHING AIDS 


The Forest Service of the United States Department of Agriculture has 
available a set of 13 new conservation teaching aids. Each Fact Sheet sum- 
marizes an important aspect of our timber situation today. In the aggregate 
they bring out that we must do a much better forestry job on our timberlands 
if they are to supply the wood needs of the 300 million Americans we are likely 
to have in the year 2,000. The Timber Resource Review on which the Fact 
Sheets are based is the most comprehensive survey ever made of our timber 
situation. Teachers may obtain a single set free from the Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., or from other Forest 
Service offices. Glossy prints of some of the illustrative charts are available. 





A Junior High Summer Reading Program 


ROY H. DUNGAN 


Lous your town have a public library that would like to see more 
of the junior high-school age girls and boys during the summer months? 
Do you have girls and boys from your school who have a need for some- 
thing positive to do in the summer? Many of us can answer in the affirm- 
ative to both of the above questions. Perhaps the experiences of the 
Shady Grove Junior High Schoo] faculty would be of interest. 

Several years ago the junior high-school English teachers and librarian 
visited the Ambler Public Library as part of a community orientation 
program. The librarian of the Ambler Public Library mentioned that 
she would sure like to see more of our students make use of the library 
during the summer vacation period. The idea was conceived that a sum- 
mer reading program, jointly sponsored by the junior high school and 
the public library would help to promote the reading of good books 
during this long vacation period. 

The English teachers and the two librarians worked up a list of books 
from which a student could choose. These books were divided into three 
groups: Young Adult, Average, and Developmental. The reading levels 
of these books ranged from tenth or eleventh grade to third and fourth 
grade. 

The next step was to develop a book report form that would be used 
in this program. Again the English teachers and the librarians worked 
as a joint committee in developing this form. The book report form was 
composed of a list of ten questions, of which two were to be answered 
for each book read. The bottom part of the sheet and the reverse side 
could be used as the report itself. 

The book lists and book report forms were duplicated and a supply of 
each was kept in the school office and the public library. A general 
information sheet was developed in which the rules, requirements, and 
the library hours were mentioned. These sheets are placed in the hands 
of all sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils in June of each year. The 
school librarian visits each sixth-grade class in the three elementary 
schools and explains the program to the pupils. The English teachers do 
the same thing in their seventh- and eighth-grade English classes. 

Motivation is provided by allowing these summer reading program 
participants to secure advanced credit for book reports handed in during 


Roy H. Dungan is Principal of Shady Grove Junior High School in Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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the summer. These book reports are given to the respective English 
teachers at the opening of school. The reports are turned in at the public 
library, the school office, or at the beginning of the new school year. The 
school secretary groups them according to the new class sections. Each 
English teacher grades the reports and returns them to the student. If 
many reports are handed in, the advance credit is distributed among the 
six report periods. 

Books may be secured from any library. We found that students going 
to distant places for vacation would stop in for a book list and some book 
report forms. Deviations from the printed list of books was allowed, and 
this we feel was beneficial to the superior student with specialized 
interests. 

This summer reading program was very successful during its first year 
of operation. However, at the present time the joint committee is 
evaluating last year’s program to see if a greater number of students could 
be brought into the program. Many favorable comments were received 
from parents, and the officials of the public library were pleased with 
the increase in the number of young adolescents using the library 
facilities. The community newspaper cooperated in the program by 
running a series of reminders about the program throughout the summer. 

It is our hope that this summer reading program will continue to 
expand and that more and more girls and boys will particpate in it. 
Television needs some competition, and if a reading program sparked by 
the promise of advanced credit will help these adolescents to re-discover 
the joys of reading, then let us have more of such programs. 





TEACHING TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 


Here is an important announcement which we hope you will bring to the 
attention of teachers and students of high-school science. During the 1958-59 
school year, a special teachers’ guide, titled Teaching Tomorrow's Scientists, 
will be published along with Tomorrow’s Scientists, which is a publication for 
high-school science students by the National Science Teachers Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Suggestions on ways by 
which Tomorrow’s Scientists may be used in the classroom to stimulate “depth” 
discussions of recent science topics and how Tomorrow’s Scientists may be 
made an integral part of the science course will be included in the guide. 
References on science covered in Tomorrow's Scientists will enable the teacher 
to obtain additional knowledge of these subjects prior to presenting the 
material in the classroom. A copy of Teaching Tomorrow's Scientists is in- 
cluded with each order to Tomorrow’s Scientists at the following rates: Group 
Orders—50¢ for all 8 issues with minimum order to one address, 5 copies ($2.50 
per year); Single Subscriptions—$1 for all 8 issues. In this, its third year of 
circulation, the Association expects Tomorrow's Scientists to reach 50,000 
readers. 





College Qualification Tests High School 
Norms—Grades 11 and 12 


Toe Psychological Corporation of New York City has constructed an 
integrated battery of three tests yielding six scores (including a total 
score), designed to measure abilities needed for success in higher educa- 
tion. These tests called the College Qualification Tests (CQT) are suitable 
for use in admitting students to college, awarding scholarships, and coun- 
seling high-school seniors. Though intended to be used as a battery, 
each of the tests—CQT-V, CQT-N, and CQT-I—may also be purchased 
and used separately. CQT-Verbal is a 15-minute synonym-antonym test. 
CQT-numerical is a 35-minute test of basic skills, including arithmetic, 





Schools Contributing to the Norms 


Atlanta, Ga. — Henry Grady High School Muncie, Ind. — Central High School 
Billings, Mont. — Senior High School Muskegon, Mich. — Hackley School 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. — Carmel High School New York, N. Y. — Dominican Academy 
Chicago, Ill. — St. Philip High School Oak Ridge, Tenn. — Oak Ridge High School 
Cleveland, Ohio — Collinwood High School Salt Lake City, Utah — East High School 
john Adams High School 
J o Seattle, Wash. — Queen Anne High School 
Corvallis, Ore. — Corvallis High School 
Snyder, Texas — Senior High School 
Decatur, Ga. — Decatur High School 
Stillwater, Okla. — Senior High School 
Dubuque, la. — Senior High School 
Fairmont, W. Va. — Senior High School 


Gadsden, Ala Carver High School 
Emma Sansom High School 
Gadsden High School Clear Spring 
Greensboro, N.C. — Greensboro High School ae 
North Hagerstown 
Hartford, Conn. — Weaver High School oui Ueinabe 


La Crosse, Wisc. — Central High School Sithsburg 


Tempe, Ariz. —— Tempe Union High School 
Towson, Md Loyola High School 
Washington County, Md. — Boonsboro 


Las Vegas, Nev. — Las Vegas High School . Williamsport 
Lexington, Ky. — Henry Clay High School Worcester, Mass. — Classical High School 
Moultrie, Ga. — Mouitrie High School Yonkers, N. Y. — Yonkers High School 








‘This information was supplied by the Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 
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algebra, and geometry. CQT-Information is a 30-minute test of social 
science and natural-physical science, with separate subscores and a total 
score. Each test is available in two forms, A and B. Form A is available 
to high schools, industrial personnel departments, and other agencies as 
well as to colleges. Form B is sold only to colleges and universities. Each 
of these tests is available’ with separate answer sheet, for those who must 
test in two or more sessions or who use only part of the battery. 

All three tests are in a single booklet? for use with a single two-sided 
answer sheet which must be ordered separately. Administration of all 
three tests in one session requires about an hour and a half. Specimen sets 
are available as follows: Combined (single booklet) edition, 60 cents; 
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11-9 packages (25 tests), $2.50 each; 10-89 packages, $2.30 each; 40 or more packages, $2.10 
each. Key and manual are included free with each shipment of any booklet; with larger orders, 
one additional set per 10 packages of any one test. Form B is available only to colleges and 
universities. V, N, or I Anewer Sheets are sold only in packages of 50, $1.90 each, and packages 
of 500, $15.50 each. Charles for a key for any one test with manual are: hand-scoring, 25 cents ; 
machine-scorjng, 30 cents. 

21-9 k (25 booklets), $5.00 each; 10-39 packages, $4.60 each; 40 or more packages, 
$4.20 each. One set of keys and manual are included free with each shipment of booklets; with 
larger orders, one additional set per 10 packages. Form B is available only to colleges and uni- 
versities. Combined answer sheets are sold only in packages of 50 at $3.50 for each package, and 
packages of 500 at $3.00 for each package. Charges for a set of combined keys with manual are: 
hand-scoring, 45 cents ; machine-scoring, 55 cents. 








COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TESTS 
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separate booklet edition (all 3 tests), 90 cents. Form B specimen sets are 
released only to administrators of college testing programs. 

During the fall of 1957, the College Qualification Tests (CQT) were 
administered to more than fourteen thousand secondary-school students 
in grades eleven and twelve. Thirty-eight schools in 25 states contributed 
to the normative sample. Some communities were represented by several 
schools. The schools contributing to the norms are listed above. 

The norms are expressed in terms of percentile rank equivalents, and 
are presented for each grade. As with college students, the data show 
differences in test performance for male and female students. Therefore, 
the norms tables are presented separately for each sex. 





CONFERENCE FOR FITNESS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL YOUTH 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals are cooperating with 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in con- 
nection with a National Conference of Fitness for Secondary-School Youth, 
scheduled in Washington, D. C., December 8-10, 1958. Members of the NASSP 
interested in either attending or working on this conference are encouraged to 
write the NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















A New Look in Schedule Building 


JAMES F. O'BRIEN 


ae administrator of the modern secondary school is faced each year 
with the difficult and arduous task of making the instructional assign- 
ments and scheduling the work of all students in his school. Someone has 
said that this requires the skill of a juggler, the accuracy of a watchmaker, 
the piety of a cleric, and the patience of Job. 

Our first step in the development of a good schedule is the preliminary 
registration held in the spring of the year. With adequate counseling by 
parents, teachers, and guidance personnel, the selection of subjects is 
made for the next school year. Each student records his choice of subjects 
on a special registration card. This card is the crux of our entire 
scheduling system. 

The card we use is the Keysort punch card, printed by the Royal McBee 
Company. It is 514” by 714” and has a row of small holes along each side 
—a total of 112 in all. Opposite each of these holes is printed pertinent 


REGISTRATION CARD 


Se eet eeee eee esseaeeVes 


* 


rea 


James F. O'Brien is Principal of the Clay Senior High School, 5721 Seaman Road, 
Oregon 5, Ohio. 
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and desirable information. Across the top are: class (9-10-11-12), sex 
(M-F), type of course (Com., Gen., Acad., Voc. Agr.), and the code 
number used in alphabetizing the cards. Along the sides and bottom are 
printed the subjects offered. In the center of the card, space is provided 
for the student to record his name and personal data as well as the 
subjects he desires to take for the next year. 

In addition to the above described card, we also use a hand punch, an 
alignment block, and a sorting needle called a Keysorter. The hand 
punch looks much like those used by conductors. It makes a “V" shaped 
punch which cuts away the portion of the card between the hole and the 
edge of the card. The alignment block fits on the edge of any desk or 
table and is used to align a stack of cards so that the Keysorter may be 
used effectively. The Keysorter is a steel needle set in a plastic handle 
which is inserted through the hole designated for any given subject. 

After the students have indicated their choice of subjects on their 
registration cards, the cards are punched with the hand punch. For 
example, should a student desire French I, Speech, English III, and 
American History, the holes for each of these subjects would be punched. 
This work is easily done by the teacher or counselor as he registers each 
student. 

With the cards all collected at a central location, a tally is made to 
determine the number of students that have signed up for each subject. 
To sort and tally for any given subject—say French I—a stack of cards is 
placed on the alignment block and the Keysorter is inserted in the hole 
representing French I. The needle is lifted and all cards which are 
punched for that subject drop on the alignment block. All the other 
cards remain on the needle, since only the holes for French I are punched. 
In this manner, all cards punched for French I are separated in a few 
minutes, counted, and recorded on a tabulation sheet. 

This process is repeated for all other subjects and grades until the 
job is done, usually in a matter of hours instead of days or even weeks 
under the older systems. The tabulation of the subjects desired by the 
one thousand students at Clay Senior High was completed in approxi- 
mately three and one-half hours this year. 

Following this, the schedule builder will determine the number of class 
sections in each subject and will then work out a teachers’ assignment 
sheet. This sheet becomes a blueprint, as it were, for the schedule 
builder, since by this means, he will know his exact teacher requirement, 
and can plan accordingly. E 

The next step for the schedule maker is the development of the master 
schedule of classes from which will later be developed an individual 
schedule of classes for each student. The Keysort cards are an invaluable 
aid here in the development of a conflict chart, which indicates all 
possible conflicts between two or more given subjects in the schedule. 
The completed conflict chart may look something like the one illustrated 
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below. The chart shows that band and driver education could not be 
offered the same period since there are three students registered for both 
subjects. It indicates no conflict between band and French I, Accelerated 
Algebra I, etc. 
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This chart may be large or small, depending on the number of subjects 
desired to be conflict-free. It may include only those subjects having one 
section or may include all subjects having one or two sections. It may 
include subjects in which accelerated classes are maintained. 

To develop this chart, all of the cards punched for any given subject— 
say band—are extracted. From the band punched cards, the driver 
education cards are extracted and the total is recorded on the chart. 
This procedure is continued until all of the possible conflict-subjects are 
extracted from the band punched cards and recorded. The same pro- 
cedure is followed in each of the conflict-subjects on the chart. 

Since Clay Senior High School is a participating school in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools’ Project for 
superior and talented students, we had many accelerated sections to 
schedule conflict free, in addition to the usual one or two section subjects. 
Nevertheless, we were able to develop a conflict chart showing thirty-six 
conflict-subjects in approximately three hours. 

After the conflict chart is completed, the master schedule of classes is 
developed. Having such a conflict chart available simplifies and speeds 
this procedure, assuring a master schedule that is free of conflicts, and 
making it possible to assign each student to the subjects for which he 
registered. 

In the development of the individual student's schedule of classes, the 
Keysort cards again play an important part. In this process, we use a 
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scheduling box—a box with post-office like compartments, each compart- 
ment deep enough to hold no more than thirty-five Keysort registration 
cards. 

Beginning with the seniors, and using the Keysorter and the alignment 
block, the one-section subjects are extracted, one at a time. The period 
and room number is recorded after the subject and they are returned to 
the stack. Two-section subjects are then extracted, placed in two even 
stacks and processed as described above. Three-section subjects are then 
processed, four-section subjects, etc. This procedure is repeated for each 
grade, moving always from the subjects having few sections to the sub- 
jects having many sections. 

The scheduling box is used for all subjects having three or more 
sections. The compartments are appropriately labelled with masking 
tape. After the cards for any given subject are extracted, they are inserted 
in the labelled compartments. By this method, it is possible—by visual 
tabulation—to keep each section approximately equal. After the cards 
are all inserted, a quick check can be made of each section and transfers 
made to equalize them. 

If a class roll is desired for any given section, it may be obtained at 
this time. By use of the alphabetical code number on the top of the 
Keysort card, each section can quickly and easily be placed in alphabetical 
order, then recorded. 

During the summer months, the office secretaries copy from the Keysort 
cards the schedule of classes for each student. Using carbon paper, they 


make three copies; one for the general office, one for the Deans’ office, and 
one to be mailed or given to the student. 

We also have developed a special card for reporting grades to the 
parents. This card, practically self-explanatory, is pictured below. 
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We are, of course, pleased with our scheduling system. We have used 
this Keysort punch card system for the past five years and have found that 
it gives adequately controlled data, accurate results, a speedy production 
of a balanced workable master schedule at a cost well within the budget 
of any school. It is a sound business technique which has been adapted 
for use in our school. We at Clay appreciate this system more when we 
realize that, although our school enrollment has doubled in the past ten 
years, the time required for scheduling has been cut in half. When it 
comes scheduling time at Clay, we no longer reach for an aspirin—we 
reach for a Keysort needle. 





BOY SCOUT WEEK—FEBRUARY 7 TO 13, 1959 


Over four million members of the Boy Scouts of America will celebrate 
their 49th anniversary from February 7th to 13th, 1959. During Boy Scout 
WEEK, schools, PTA’s, churches, and civic organizations will join with the 
Scouts in observing this significant occasion. Many elementary, junior and 
senior high schools will wish to include student planned assembly programs, 
exhibits or demonstrations to focus attention on citizenship participation by 
youth, featuring Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, or Explorers. 

The Cub Scout packs, Boy Scout troops, and Explorer units sponsored by the 
PTA or school and meeting in the school building or nearby, with some help 
and guidance from their leaders and parents, can easily develop an assembly 
action program built upon their programs of recent weeks. Similar programs 
can be developed for PTA meetings in February. The school library can 
feature Scout Week posters, conservation and Scout literature displays; and 
Scouting demonstrations or encampments can be held on the school grounds. 
Where schools want to consider such projects, it is urged that the superintend- 
ent or principal get in touch with the Boy Scout Executive of his territory, or 
the leaders of their neighborhood Scouting unit early in the fall months. Any 
of these persons will be glad to help. 





A CORRECTION 


On page 20 of THE BULLETIN for September 1958, the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was erroneously listed as a co-sponsor of 
The Voice of Democracy Radio Speech Contest. It is not a co- 
sponsor of that contest. It has its own contest listed on p. 19—The 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce Script Writing Contest on the 
topic, “My True Security.” 














Science in General Education 


L. T. CALDWELL 


see last several months have marked a period in American educa- 
tion when the public and those interested in our public schools have been 
deciding whether the science program in our public schools should be 
strengthened or allowed to take a continuing subordinate position in the 
curriculum. Some people have considered the general education science 
program in our public schools as the road to more unsolvable social 
problems and they have pushed for the continuance of a program of 
de-emphasis for science in the curriculum. Others have seen science as a 
strong base upon which an enlivened humanities and social studies 
program may be founded. This latter group has pushed for a strengthen- 
ing of the science program in the public school curriculum. 

In the event that a strengthened science program is undertaken, colleges 
and universities shall need to strengthen their general education science 
program. General education is commonly defined as consisting of those 
learnings which deal with those phases of our culture that are needed for 
more intelligent living today and tomorrow. If this definition is accepted 
in this analysis of the place of science in general education, it must be 
realized that either natural laws or man’s artificial use of scientific laws 
determine much of our economic, political, and social behavior through- 
out the world. If this fact were accepted, it would put science into a very 
important place in general education. However, it must be realized that 
our world cultures contain many philosophies which are based upon 
other premises than the one cited with scientific influences as its base. 
The existence of many such philosophies may be explained by the 
historian as products of cultures without the benefits of scientific knowl- 
edge of nature and man. In addition, some of these philosophies exist 
today through inertia of beliefs and through vested interests. This fact 
makes it still more essential that science be made available to all students 
through an effective general education program of science learning, in 
order that students in a democracy may be placed in a position capable of 
making value judgments between the various interpretations given for 
the origin and development of human behaviors. 

A strengthened science program of general education in the public 
school curriculum which could give the public the ability to interpret 
the cause and effect patterns in human behavior, would be a science 
program worth expanding. Such a science program has been organized 
and can be taught with selected quantitative scientific concepts arranged 


L. T. Caldwell is Head of the Earth Science Department of Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, Illinois. 
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in a time-study chronology as they occur in our natural environment. In 
this time-study chronology of reality about us, basic concepts from the 
sciences of chemistry and physics may be shown to support and interpret 
selected concepts from the applied sciences of biology, geology, astronomy, 
meteorology, oceanography, and physical geography. These concepts from 
the applied (Earth) sciences can help support the identification and 
interpretation of regional and world patterns of human behavior as found 
in social geography and other behavioral sciences of man. Finally, the 
concepts from social geography can serve as a base upon which sociolo- 
gists may identify the human modifications of naturally caused human 
behavior patterns. 

Such a curricular chain reaction as indicated above should give greater 
validity to the social studies and more direct human purpose may be 
introduced into the arts of communication found in the humanities. It 
may be noted that this proposal does er~ploy our present concept of the 
scientific method of thinking to the entire program of curriculum 
development. It would appear that a strengthened science program as 
outlined above, must have a more prominent position in the general 
education curriculum of all higher education institutions. 

The necessary scientific content and disciplines of scientific findings are 
already awaiting our use in the curricular offerings of most institutions 
of higher learning. They only await the assignments of aims and purposes 
for study programs, the necessary staff to carry out the program, the 
necessary building facilities such as laboratory and lecture rooms, and, 
most important of all, the allottment of adequate student time for 
experiencing the general education science program which would be 
needed. The major problem is to be found in the fact that too little 
time is allowed in the curriculum for a science learning program. 

Since these last several years of curricular history in our public schools 
has been marked by a trend toward the de-emphasis of science, there has 
been produced a situation in cultural standards for analytical thinking 
ability on everyday living problems which has led to the recent months of 
public discussion on “The Dilemma in the Public School Curriculum.” 
It would seem to be very desirable for all educational institutions of our 
private and public schools to consider seriously the probable validity of 
the statements in this article. Let us be sure of our value judgments on 
the place of science in our general education programs when we make 
decisions relative to trends in any of our school curriculums. 





THE UNMET NEED—CLASSROOMS 
The NEA Legislative Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., has prepared an 8-page leaflet entitled The Unmet Need—Classrooms. 
This leaflet presents a short, simplified statement by text and charts concern- 
ing school enrollments and population. Other leaflets in this series are The 
Case for Federal Participation in School Finance, Teacher Shortages and 
Teacher Salaries, and The Hidden Need: Basic Institutional Equipment. 





A Science and Mathematics Curriculum 
for Terminal Students in High School 


ROBERT E. HOGENMILLER 


THE NEEDs OF THE TERMINAL STUDENTS IN THE FIELDS OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


| F HIGH school today, we find ourselves educating two main types of 
students. The first is the college preparatory and the second is the 
terminal student. It was not very long ago that high school was thought 
to be only a preparing ground for students going to college, and at the 
same time, the ninth grade was felt to be sufficient for the terminal 
student. Since fifty per cent of our high-school population are now 
terminal students, we then become faced with the problem of creating a 
curriculum that will sufficiently prepare them for their place in modern 
society. 

Mathematics 

This has created many problems and has caused much confusion. For 
example, setting up a mathematics requirement for these students created 
the following problem for just one school district: The superintendent 
of schools objected to the lack of the mathematics proficiency in the high- 
school graduates. At this same time, the mathematics department in the 
local high school was also interested in initiating a mathematics require- 
ment for graduation. 

The superintendent began encouraging the high-school principal and 
the Central Curriculum Committee to begin work on placing in the 
curriculum a mathematics requirement. At the same time the mathe- 
matics departments in both high school’s were becoming involved with 
their local curriculum committee on placing a remedial mathematics 
program within the present curriculum. With the superintendent work- 
ing from above and the mathematics department working from below, 
this left the principal caught in the middle. All concerned realized that 
a mathematics requirement for graduation had failed in many other 
districts. A compromise and a common-sense approach were realized as 
a possible final answer. Some of the problems to be solved were: 

A. That of using a remedial mathematics program to prepare a junior high 


school student for algebra. The committee felt that this would never work in 
the high school and would only cause confusion. 


Robert E. Hogenmiller is a Teacher of Mathematics in Pacific High School, 1020 
Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, California. 
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B. That of determining the best time in high school to acquire this proficiency 
in mathematics. This particular point is still not agreed upon by all concerned, 
but a majority feel that it should be in the senior year. 

C. That of developing a system of evaluation to be used to determine whether 
the student had the required mathematics proficiency. The committee finally 
decided on a prognostic mathematics test to be given at the end of the junior 
year. If the student failed this test, he would then take a remedial mathematics 
course in his senior year. 

D. That of aiding counselors to secure a thorough understanding of the pro- 
gram. It is also important to understand the curriculum ladder. These are the 
five steps: 

. The department in the school 

. The local school’s curriculum committee 

. The principal 

. The School District's Central Curriculum Committee 
. The Board of Education 


In our particular school district, there are two high schools and eight 
junior high schools. Out of these are chosen seven members who serve 
on the Central Curriculum Committee. The eighth member of the 
committee, who also is the chairman, is the director of secondary educa- 
tion. All curriculum changes must pass through this Central Committee. 
The change in the curriculum can either be started by the department or 
the Curriculum Committee of the school. 


Because of the pressure of industry, government, and the general 


public, the mathematics program is making real strides forward. Industry 
has been shocked for many years because of the lack of mathematics 
proficiency in the high-school graduates they are hiring. They are now 
making strong demands of the public schools in this field. 


Science 

There are also many programs now arising which are going to arouse 
the student interest that is needed in science. One of the most outstand- 
ing to come forward in late years is the science fair. This is something 
that can be shared by all the students in a school. This also can be done 
on any level of education. A science fair is where a student is able to 
exhibit a project of a scientific nature. He may do this in the school, in 
the city, or in the state. There is a national Science Fair where all the 
winners of the local science fairs are brought together for judging as to 
the most outstanding in the nation. 

The terminal student seems to do well in these fairs and many are led 
into fields of science by the interest and curiosity which began with their 
science project and the work connected with it. Many feel, such as 
General Electric, that this type of program will increase the number of 
terminal students who will go into industry as laboratory technicians. 

Many highly skilled scientific jobs can also be filled by this type of 
student. This alone will ease the burden that was placed by industry 
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on colleges for science graduates. We should now find out who this 
terminal student is. 


Who Is the Terminal Student? 

The terminal student is one who has neither the desire nor the ability 
to enroll in college after receiving a high-school diploma. He may have 
arrived at being a terminal student by many roads, but the very fact that 
he is a terminal student makes it imperative that he is given a curriculum 
that will satisfy all his educational needs by the time he is graduated from 
high school. The terminal student is classified into the following 
categories: 

A. Vocational—Usually a boy who will follow one of the trades. He usually 
attends a 3-hour class in which he is given sufficient training in his specific trade. 
He then must fill in his schedule with required subjects. He has very few elec- 
tives in mathematics and science that he needs so badly. 

B. General—The general student has no particular driving force. He “fills 
graduation requirements and does just enough work to get by. 

C. Mentally Retarded—The Mentally Retarded is grouped according to his IQ. 
It usually is between 50 and 75. He has his schedule set up for him by a special 
counselor who knows his problems. 

D. Commerical—A student who is preparing for the business world. 

E. Emotionally Disturbed—This student, like the Mentally Retarded, has a 
special counselor. His program is set up mainly by the teachers who are willing 
to handle him, rather than by a special curriculum. His case history places him 
in this category where his behavior can be closely watched. He is greatly helped 
by being placed in this group. He sometimes reacts so well to group therapy that, 
within a semester time, he is returned to a regular counselor and a normal 
program. 

These five types then make up what I classify as terminal students. 
Many other people would not agree to this way of classifying, but it seems 
to make sense when you consider the educational goals of these people in 
high school. 


Wuat Does Society EXPEect OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE IN THE 
FIELDs OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS? 


At the present time, society is very concerned about what students are 
receiving in mathematics and science. Almost every newspaper or maga- 
zine has an article telling what is wrong with the schools or its curriculum. 
Society does not realize that the real problem lies in the fact that we are 
trying to educate all the children today and that all these children do not 
have the ability to comprehend algebra or geometry. There then becomes 
a need for a mathematics-science program of a practical nature. A pro- 
gram of this type will be presented later on. I do not feel that the 
program presented will be a final answer, but it will at least fill the gap 
between what the high school is able to present and what society demands. 
As time progresses, we will know better how to meet this challenge. 
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Wuat Dogs THE HicH-ScHOoL STUDENT Expect oF SOCIETY? 


The terminal student realizes his shortcoming and, therefore, doesn’t 
expect very much from society. The main thing he wants is a good 
job and good pay with a reasonable chance to advance. 


The vocational student is more set in his mind as to his desires and 
wants than is the general student. The vocational student seems to 
realize earlier in his school career what he wants to be. He has special 
training and he feels that this is going to make him more acceptable to 
industry. Most vocational students realize a certain amount of satisfaction 
from using the special skills they have learned. The general student is 
usually confused as to what he wants to do and, therefore, we are not able 
to judge fairly his demands on society. 

The word equality is used often when a student speaks about society. 

feels very strongly about the fact that an individual should be hired 
on the basis of what he knows rather than who he is. Since education is 
an equal right for everyone, the opportunity for working should also be 
equal among all graduates. We, as educators, try to prepare them so that 
they will be able to compete in the labor market on an equal basis. 
Students in high schools seem more concerned about the money a job 
will pay than the happiness and satisfaction the job will bring. 


When we begin to think what is now available to these students in 
science and mathematics, we find that he has very little choice jn his 
selection of courses. In mathematics, he must be satisfied with a review 
mathematics or a similar course which will only help to relearn his basic 
arithmetic. To make a terminal student take a more difficult type of 
mathematics course, requires a certain amount of salesmanship on the 
part of the counselor and the teacher. The student must be shown why he 
needs a stiffer mathematics course that will prepare him for what lies 
ahead. This is not easy and is sometimes not very successful. 


Science is in better shape than mathematics, but it is still not the most 
desirable solution. He may have a choice of biology, physical science and 
sometimes photography. None of these courses, as they exist, really meets 
the needs of the terminal student. He really needs a course that will give 
him a general understanding of the world of science he is about to enter. 
Actually he needs a working knowledge of science. In theory, this sounds 
easy, but in practice it becomes a tremendous problem. Many courses 
have been used, but very few have ever been successful. There exists 
somewhere in the realm of reality a combination course which will be 
administratively possible and educationally sound. Administrators seem 
to be quick to respond to any suggestion of a course which seems to give 
some degree of success. Many of these courses sound good in theory, 
but they become a nightmare when placed in the classroom. New courses 
need a period of time during which they should be closely watched and 
evaluated as to their practicality. An analysis of student, teacher, and 
administrator opinions would seem to give the course a valid evaluation. 
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THE FoLLow1nc Is PRoPosED 


The science program that is offered in the next few pages seems to be 
far from a satisfactory solution, but it is a simple beginning. The courses 
to be offered would be: 


A. Physical Science (project method)—A course outline follows so as to give 
an idea of its content. 

B. Physical Science (research method) 

C. Physical Science (demonstration method) 

D. California Wildlife—A study of local .habitat. 

E. Shop Science—A course in which vocational students would receive a basic 
understanding of the existing science in industry. 


The mathematics program has a little better foundation than the 
science. The following program is now in operation in the San Bernadino 
High Schools. 


Course of Study Outline in Science 


Name of Course: Physical Science Vocational 

Length: 2 Semesters Grades Offered: 10th, 11th, 12th 
. Specific Objectives: 

A. Attitudes: 

1. To develop an appreciation of the wonders of nature 

2. To develop scientific attitudes 

3. Observation followed by purposeful curiosity 

Dependability, honesty, and industry 

B. Information: 

1. To develop an understanding of the important principles of science, 
so that the knowledge of these principles may function effectively in 
everyday life 

2. The value of economy in the development and utilization of our 
physical resources 

8. The nature and inevitable consequences of “trial and error,” “cause 
and effect” relationships 

C. Skills: 

1. Develop analytical thinking 

2. Obtaining, digesting, and transmitting information 

3. Ability to work with others in problem solving situations 

4. Wise selection of services 

IV. Brief Outline of Course Content 
Requirements: 
1. Each student is required one research project for each of the six major 
fields of study. 
A. Geology (6 weeks) 

- Land Formations 

. Erosion and Control 

. Conservation—Land and Sea 

. Architecture—Modern and Past 

. The Origin and History of Mountains 

. Volcanoes and Volcanism 
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. Modes of Transportation (6 weeks) 
1. Ancient Methods Including Carts 
2. Boats 
8. Automobiles 
4. Railroads 
5. Aviation 
6. Belt lines 
7. Rockets, Guided Missiles, and Flying Saucers 
>. Biology (6 weeks) 
1. Reptiles 
2. Birds 
3. Mammals 
4. Insects 
5. Chemistry 
6. Farm Animals 
7. Conservation of Wild Animals 
8. Diseases—Cause and Prevention 
9. Mental Hygiene 
2nd Semester 
D. Practical Mathematics (8 weeks) 
. Decimals 
. Fractions 
. Graphs 
. Add, Subtract, Multiply, and Divide 
. Percentage 
. Interest 
. Ratio and Proportion 
. Square Root 
. Applications 
E. Physics (5 weeks) 
. Mechanics 
. Light 
. Optics 
Sound 
Heat—Friction 
. With Special Attention to Applications on Mechanics and Heat 
lectricity (5 weeks) 
Magnetism 
. Static 
. Cells and Batteries 
. Systems 
a. Parallel 
b. Series 
c. Home 
5. Applications 
V. Text 
No regular text! Various texts are used as source material such as: 
Physical Sciences for High Schools by Hogg, Cross, and Little; Basic 
Science by Barnard and Edwards; “The General Science Handbook” by 
the New York Education Department; Science Encyclopedia. 
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VI. Supplementary Printed Materials 
A. Science News Letter 
B. Galaxy Magazine 
C. Popular Science 
D. National Geographic 
E. Science and Mechanics 
VII. Audio-Visual Aids 
1. Field Trips 
2. Resource Visitors 
3. Films 
4. Filmstrips 
VIII. Evaluation 
The major emphasis is on interest and creative expression. The proj- 
ects which are accepted can be developed and even guided into related 
vocational ‘channels and achievement estimated. 


Course of Study Outline in Mathematics 


Basic Mathematics 
A. Mathematics R 
1. Length of Course—1 semester 
2. Who should be in the course—Mainly set up for seniors who have 
failed mathematics examination as juniors. This course is re- 
quired for graduation by those students who failed the examina- 
tion. Students who failed course, take the course again from 
another instructor. 

. Textbook—Short Course in Arithmetic by Upton, 1953 edition. 

. General Content of Course—How to use the Basic Materials of 
Arithmetic. The course covers addition, subtraction, multiplying, 
and dividing of whole numbers, fractions, decimals, and _per- 
centage. 

5. Expected Results—A mastery of eighth-grade-level arithmetic. 
. Mathematics “R"”—Special 
Same as math “R” except that the students are all mentally retarded. 
. Mathematics “K"” (Higher level of mathematics than Mathematics 
“R”) 
1. Length of course—1 semester 
2. Who should be in the course—the students will be placed in the 
course by special counseling. 
8. Textbook—Using Mathematics by Henderson and Pingry, 1955 
edition. 

. Purpose : 

1. An opportunity to acquire the mathematical competence they 
will need to solve their personal and vocational mathematical 
problems. 

2. Arouse the interest and build the proficiency they need to con- 
tinue their education in mathematics. 

D. Mathematics “C”—Commerical 

1. Length of Course—1 semester 
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2. Who should be in the course-~Seniors who major in the com- 
mercial field. Major is in commercial and those who need the 
course for graduation. 

. Textbook—Exercises in Consumer and Business Arithmetic 

. General Content of Course—The 20 arithmetic skills are presented 
in logical order. These skills are presented so that they show a 
direct connection with a basic knowledge in business. 


Industrial Mathematics 
A. Industrial Mathematics 
1. Length of course—1 semester 
2. Who should be in the course—Mainly set up for seniors who need 
a mathematics requirement for graduation. Also for the vocational 
student who needs a proficiency in industrial mathematics. 
. Textbook—General Trade Mathematics by Van Leuuen, second 
edition. 
. Purpose 
1. The problems are practical and functional, and should arouse 
interest of every vocational student. 
2. To help prepare a vocational student for his field with a pro- 
ficiency in mathematics. 
B. Advanced Industrial Mathematics 
1. Length of course—1 semester 
2. Who should be in the course—Students who have passed industrial 
mathematics, and who desire a more thorough knowledge. 
3. Textbook—Same as industrial mathematics. 
4. Purpose—Same as industrial mathematics. 
III. A. Beginning Sophomore Mathematics 
1. Length of course—1 semester 
2. Who should be in the course 
a. Sophomores who feel a need for a basic understanding of 
arithmetic. It is understood that this is not a preparation 
course for algebra. 
b. Parents of sophomores who feel that their sons or daughters 
need some mathematics 
. Textbook—Using Mathematics by Henderson and Pingry, 1955 
edition. 
. General Content of the Course 
a. The students will have the opportunity to review and relearn 
the fundamental concepts. 
b. They will also learn: 
(1) Place notation 
(2) Common fractions 
(3) Decimal fractions 
(4) Measurement 
(5) Ratio 
(6) Percentage 
(7) Proportion 
(8) Graphs 





A SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM 


B. Advanced Sophomore Mathematics 
1. Length of course—| semester 
2. Who should be in the course—Student who has passed beginning 
sophomore mathematics 
3. Same as beginning sophomore mathematics 
4. General content 
a. General numbers—to describe relationships and to solve difficult 
problems 
b. Signed numbers—to show directions as well as magnitude 
c. Indirect measurement—for finding distances and direction 
d. Mathematics of money—this will be one half of the course and 
will be broken up as follows: 
1. How to figure your earnings 
2. How to manage your money 
3. How to use credit wisely 
4. How to save and invest your money 





NATIONAL STATION AWARDS IN 1958 


The Edison Foundation will give awards to the television station and the 
radio station that best served youth. Each of these awards will be a scroll 
honoring the winning television or radio station and an Edison Foundation 
Scholarship of $1,000 to be used toward college education. Under the terms 
of the prize, each station will award this scholarship to a high-school senior 
in the community who has been selected by an appropriate committee of local 
school officials. Thus the stations receiving the awards gain national recog- 
nition and pass the benefit to the communities they serve. 

All national organizations cooperating with the Edison Foundation are 
requested to inform their regional offices, local chapters, or affiliate groups 
of the existence of the awards and the Edison Foundation Scholarship prizes. 
Local groups then nominate the radio and television stations in their community 
that are best serving American youth. 

Each nomination should be accompanied by a statement of 500 to 1,000 words 
describing the achievements of the particular radio or television station in 
serving youth in the local community. No special entry blank is required, but 
nominations must carry identification. The Committee on Station Awards will 
review the recommendations and secure additional information about the 
nominated stations. The Committee will be composed of trustees of the 
Foundation. The nominations should be sent by November 1, 1958, to the 
Committee on Station Awards, Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York. 





Mathematics and Science in the 
Rapid City Public Schools 
PAUL C. STEVENS 


and WILLIAM M. KULSTAD 


Matis survey of science and mathematics in the Rapid City Public 
Schools was completed through the cooperation of the entire staff under 
the supervision of the assistant superintendent, C. E. Haskins, who is in 
charge of the instructional program. Represented on the committee were 
Mable Cummings, the elementary level; Norman Nordby, the junior high 
level, and William Kulstad, the senior high level. Special recognition for 
participation in the study should be given to Ida Zeimet and Gladys 
Scown. 

In times of crisis, quality education at all levels becomes an essential 
element of national defense. A keen awareness is necessary in all areas of 
our living that our nation may be ready to muster an all-out effort, 
showing that democracy and a free society can be more productive, in- 
ventive, and effective than any other way of life. Analysis and re-evalua- 
tion now take on a primary importance in the minds of both the general 
public and the professional educator. Education, as any other facet of 
our economy, should be viewed with an analytical mind, and Soviet 
successes in technology force American education to take measures to 
implement more rapid strides in science and mathematics education. It 
is well, however, to remember the importance of strengthening all phases 
of education to maintain a balanced school program. 

It is with this approach to the problem foremost in the minds of 
educators, that the superintendent reported to the board of education 
that the department of instruction was making a complete study of the 
mathematics and science offerings of the Rapid City school. This is not 
particularly new; since 1934 the staff has been carrying on a process of 
re-evaluation in the science and mathematics programs. This study not 
only bears out the anticipation that our schools are maintaining a high 
level of participation and achievement in these fields, but also indicates 
clearly what can be done to take advantage of the current prominence of 
activity and progress in science and technology. 

Briefly, an over-all picture of science and mathematics in our schools 
shows that a student must spend 1,110 hours in the study of mathematics 
and 660 hours in science as a regular part of the public school education, 


~ Paul C. Stevens is Superintendent of the Rapid City Public Schools and William M. 
Kulstad is Principal of the Rapid City Junior-Senior High School, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 
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kindergarten through twelfth grade. At present a student may elect to 
take 540 additional hours of study in each of these two fields. About 
twenty per cent of our students graduate with a total of 1,650 hours in 
mathematics and 1,200 hours in science, a program of 50 per cent more 
mathematics and 100 per cent more science than is required in an 
ordinary college preparatory course. 

All students in K-6 spend some time each week studying arithmetic 
and science. At the completion of the sixth grade, each student has 
completed 570 hours work in artihmetic and 300 in science. In junior 
high-school science is required for one semester in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and mathematics is required the full year in all three grades. 
Before entering senior high school, a student has 180 more hours in 
science and 540 in mathematics. The senior high-school program requires 
the student to take one year’s work in science, but all mathematics courses 
are elective. This program adds another 180 hours to the science total 
and whatever more he elects from the science and mathematics offerings. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 


The purpose in conducting this survey was to discover the answers to 
some searching questions: 


1. How well do our mathematics and science programs meet the needs of 
today and tomorrow? 

2. Are our teachers qualified to conduct this type of instruction? 

3. Have we alloted enough time for these subjects? 

4. Is our equipment adequate for the needs of such a program? 


5. Are teacher and pupil reference materials meeting the demands of a wide 
range of individual differences? 

6. What kinds of classroom activities are enriching the program? 

7. What does our testing program show us about the effectiveness of the 
present instruction? 


THe JuNtIoR-SENIOR HiGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


After completing the work outlined for K-6, a school experience in 
which the curriculum has been much the same for all students, the student 
enters junior high school. Here the student is permitted to begin making 
choices in the subjects he takes; however, mathematics is required for all 
three years of junior high school. Mathematics in the seventh and eighth 
grades is a continuation of arithmetic, designed to help the student to 
understand and enter into the everyday employment of the adult world. 
This is accomplished through a study of the uses of money and the study 
of the areas, shapes, and volumes of objécts that surround us. There is 
also a review of the fundamental processes of fractions, decimals, and 
whole numbers. 

Ninth-grade students are required to take a year of algebra, or a year 
of general mathematics. In algebra, the student works with formulas, 
equations, mathematical graphs, and algebraic computations. Algebra, 
which uses letters to represent numbers, is the foundation course for all 
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advanced work in science and mathematics. Students with very low 
grades in seventh- and eighth-grade mathematics are advised not to take 
algebra but to meet their ninth-grade mathematics requirement by taking 
general mathematics which is an extension of instruction in arithmetic 
and business mathematics. 

Junior high-school science courses definitely serve as “discovery” courses 
to uncover interests and aptitudes in students, qualifying them for ad- 
vanced work in science. Each junior high-school student is required to 
take one semester or its equivalent of general science in grades seven and 
eight. In these science courses, students are concerned with those physical 
qualities near us such as water, fire, air, soil, and the human body. The 
eighth-grade course is an outgrowth of the seventh-grade work on a more 
advanced level. It strengthens and complements the work of earlier 
grades and provides a stepping stone to the science courses to follow. 
Ninth-grade general science is an elective course for one year with 
emphasis on the use and control of our environment. Attention is given 
equally to the several physical and biological sciences. 

In the tenth-grade, biology is required of all students. It is a survey of 
the plant and animal world with emphasis on physical and biological 
requirements necessary for all organisms and their relationship to all 
things. A general background in a large number of biological vocations 
is presented to encourage the students in choosing a science career. 

Chemistry is an elective for juniors and seniors and deals with’ the 
fundamentals of atomic and molecular structure, physical and chemical 
properties of elements and compounds, and the manufacture and use of 
these substances. With today’s emphasis on industrial engineering, in- 
creased food production, atomic energy, medical research, synthetics and 
plastics, electronic computers, jets and rockets, chemistry becomes more 
and more of a necessity for basic science. 

Another science elective open to seniors is the study of physics. This 
science deals with the laws and principles upon which are based the 
satellites, missiles, and a myriad of other gadgets in our modern age of 
machines and automation. Primarily it is an exploratory course and 
forms the basis for careers in medicine, engineering, teaching, mechanical 
trades, and nursing. For juniors and seniors who are not preparing for 
college, but are aware of the need for more science education than the 
minimum requirement of biology, a year’s study in physical science is 
offered. The purpose of physical science is to acquaint the student with 
a few of the basic ideas of physics, chemistry, geology, and astronomy. 

Mathematics on the senior high level is left to the choice of the 
individual student. Geometry is the next step for those who have com- 
pleted ninth-grade algebra, but the course is not required for graduation 
and not advised for those who have experienced serious difficulty with 
algebra. It involves the properties and characteristics of points, lines, 
angles, and areas, and the logical organization of these facts and their 
relationships. An increasing amount of homework and self-discipline in 
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solving a problem is of primary importance. Advanced algebra, or 
Algebra 3 and 4, is open to students who have finished a year of algebra 
and a year of geometry. As a tool subject and the foundation for the 
sciences, the work is designed to prepare the student for college mathe- 
matics and science. Trigonometry and solid geometry are electives for a 
student in his senior year, and both are recommended preparatory sub- 
jects for entrance into schools of technology and engineering. 

Math Refresher, sometimes called Contemporary Mathematics, is a 
course designed to offer juniors and seniors experiences in solving prob- 
lems which occur in the application of the fundamental processes of 
mathematics to budgeting, installment buying, insurance, banking, and 
both business and home accounting. Particular emphasis is given to 
developing an appreciation of mathematics and its problem-solving skills. 

From an examination of the enrollment statistics for the present senior 
high school years, one sees that 42.1 per cent (493 out of 1170) are taking 
an elective in mathematics; that 38.5 per cent (258 out of 669) of the 
juniors and seniors are taking an elective in science; and, if the required 
course in biology is included, that 68.2 per cent (798 out of 1170) are 
taking a course in high-school science. 

An analysis of the high-school science and mathematics programs of the 
283 seniors graduated in June, 1958, shows the following observations to 
be true: (1) A total of 695 units in mathematics have been earned, or an 
average of 2.45 units per student; (2) A total of 555 units in science have 
been earned, or an average of 1.96 units per student; (3) The total of the 
two (2.45 and 1.96) is 4.41 units, or 2.41 units more than is required in 
the ordinary college preparatory work in high school; and (4) This total 
of 4.41 units in science and mathematics for the average graduating senior 
represents 27.56 per cent of the total 16 units required for high-school 
graduation. 

Teachers employed by the district for teaching in the junior and senior 
high schools must meet the standards for subject matter preparation 
required by the state and regional accrediting associations. This applies 
to mathematics and science instructors. 

Time alloted to mathematics and science subjects on the secondary 
level is set by the accrediting agencies. Our program—instead of allowing 
for a selection of a year of science from general science, biology, chemistry, 
and physics, as the State Department of Public Instruction does—desig- 
nates a year of biology in the tenth grade to meet the science require- 
ment. We do not accept general science as suitable science preparation 
for living in today’s world. 

In West Junior High, there is one adequately equipped general science 
laboratory. Laboratories in the junior-senior high school include two 
general science, two biology, one chemistry, and one physics. General 
science and biology laboratories are over-crowded, but the others are 
adequate for present-day enrollments. Plans for both North and South 
Junior High Schools include general science laboratories. 
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Each year, at the request of science and mathematics instructors, 
additional reference material is added to the libraries of our junior and 
senior high schools. These instructors also bring in members of the 
community who are qualified to broaden the scope of their work and 
supervise field trips to installations and institutions which show practical 
applications of science and mathematics in industry. 

The Educational Testing Bureau’s Cooperative Tests for chemistry 
and mathematics have shown that our students are well above the 
national averages for achievement in these subjects. In the Jowa Tests 
of Educational Development, Test #2 dealing with natural science back- 
ground and Test #4 dealing with quantitative (mathematics) thinking 
were given to all students in the senior high school during September 
1957. 

Results of Test #2 (science) show that our tenth-grade average 
equalled or excelled seventy-two schools out of every hundred, that our 
eleventh-grade average equalled or excelled ninety-six schools out of 
every hundred, and that our twelfth-grade average equalled or excelled 
the average in ninety-five schools out of every hundred that took the test. 
Results of Test #4 (mathematics) shows that our tenth-grade average 
equalled or excelled seventy-six schools out of every hundred, that our 
eleventh-grade average equalled or excelled ninety-eight schools out of 
every hundred, and that our twelfth-grade average equalled or excelled 
ninety-seven out of every hundred school that took the test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The result of the survey points up the fact that the mathematics and 
science programs of the Rapid City Schools have never been slighted or 
de-emphasized. The proximity of the South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology has kept our schools in close contact with the technical 
fields. Many of our graduates take their college training there. The 
necessity, faced by Rapid City youth, of living at home while going to 
college, makes it imperative that our school program adequately prepare 
them for this type of school. 

In answering the questions raised in the statement of the purpose of 
this survey, the committee presents the following conclusions: 


1. That the mathematics and science programs, their courses and offerings, 
are adequate. These two fields occupy an important place in the entire 
curriculum, K-12. 

2. That our teachers are prepared to carry out an adequate science and 
mathematics program. 

3. That the shortage of qualified teachers in science and mathematics has 
necessitated a few instances on the junior high school level where a teacher may 
be teaching a subject in which he does not have at least a minor, but these 
instances are corrected as soon as qualified teaching personnel are employed. 
This shortage is caused by competition with industries where salaries and other 
benefits seem more attractive. 
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4. That the time alloted to science and mathematics is sufficient for taking 
advantage of the current interest in the fields without jeopardizing other impor- 
tant subject matter areas. 

5. That equipment and laboratory facilities are adequate to meet our 
present day requirements in chemistry, physics, and physical science. Laboratory 
space for general science and biology is needed. 

6. That there is a need for increased guidance services in these fields to 
identify and counsel the students of outstanding ability who are not taking 
science and mathematics beyond the tenth-grade level. 

7. That classroom activities are taking advantage of many community 
resources and a wide variety of enriching experiences not ordinarily considered 
a part of the educational program. 

8. That results of nation-wide testing programs show that our students com- 
pare favorably in achievement in the fields of science and mathematics. 

9. That there is a need for improved supervision and coordination in 
mathematics and science. 





BEYOND POLIO 


With the success of the Salk vaccine and victory over paralytic polio assured, 
the National Foundation enters a new and broader era of service to mankind. 
In an expanded program growing out of its past experience, your National 
Foundation will attack health problems on a broad front, free to move as 
needs arise and opportunities present themselves. A team of lay volunteers and 
scientists—the group that shaped polio victory—will now bring its skills to 
bear on a number of major disease problems. 

Although it will have specific first targets, the National Foundation will 
be free to attack new problems whenever they arise. The broad areas of effort 
will be the same as those essential to the polio fight—medical research, 
patient care, and professional education to train personnel needed in all the 
new areas of activity. From this tested attack are expected future medical 
triumphs surpassing the polio victory already achieved. The fight on polio will 
be pressed to victory. Vaccine studies will go forward, with research to deter- 
mine any future need for booster shots. Patient aid for polio victims will 
continue. Studies growing out of polio work will be directed at the whole 
problem of virus diseases, including the question of dozens of newly discovered 
viruses and their threat to the health of our people. 

The rheumatic diseases, including arthritis, lead in causing disability in the 
United States, afflicting at least 11 million persons. A broad-scale research 
program will seek the causes of arthritis, its prevention, or cure. Patient aid 
will be made available for children with arthritis through 18, with the aim of 
bringing them to maturity able to lead active, productive lives. It is believed 
that such a program of patient aid, though limited for the time being as 
indicated, will also be of benefit to adult victims of arthritis. The National 
Foundation, originally “The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc.,” 
is supported by the March of Dimes. 








The Joint Council on Economic Education: 
The First Ten Years 


M. L. FRANKEL 


ln TEN short years the strength of a shared conviction has carried the 
Joint Council on Economic Education from a solitary three-week summer 
conference to a continuing year-around program that has reached every 
level of education, some thirty-three states, the Territory of Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. As JCEE this month enters its second decade, it seems 
appropriate to record how all this has occurred. 

What sparked the idea for a Joint Council was a first workshop on 
economic education in 1948 sponsored by New York University and 
financed by a grant from the Committee for Economic Development. 
The workshop participants were outstanding people from the teaching 
profession, business, labor, farm, government, and research organizations. 
Their primary and mutual concern was to find ways to raise the 
dangerously inadequate level of economic understanding in the nation by 
helping educators to improve economic education. 

By the time the three-week workshop had ended, the participants had 
become certain of one thing above all others—that the best way to help 
educators do the job that needed to be done was to found a non-profit 
educational organization headed by educators and governed by trustees 
who, like themselves, were representative of all levels of education as well 
as the various segments of our American economy. This they proceeded 
to do. 

The multi-interest community participation in the make-up of the 
organization is the reason it is called the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. Continued through every phase of the organization's national 
program it is also, together with the JCEE operational principles, the key 
to the Joint Council's heartening success. The operational principles' 
prescribed by the founders uniquely distinguish the Joint Council from 
virtually all other organizations in the field of economic education. They 
are: 

Leadership in developing educational programs, institutional plans, and 
materials belongs in the hands of the teaching profession. 


1The Report of the Commission on Education for E ie Compet of The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop t, adopted at the Thirteenth Annual Conference, March 
2-6, 1958, at Seattle, Washingon, strongly corroborates the importance of the JCEE operational 
principles. 

M. L. Frankel is Director of the Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th 


Street, New York 36, New York. 
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The teacher should be involved in the planning and development of such 
programs in order that the special needs of his own community and its youth be 
met. 

Final responsibility for the programs should reside with the state and local 
institutions and professional and lay boards of education. 

These responsibilities can best be met when citizens and citizen groups 
participate in formulating policy and judging practices. 

All groups of the community should participate, at both national and local 
levels, in developing the program for economic education. 

The programs should stress the goal of objectivity, be non-political and non- 
partisan. 

Emphasis belongs on improving the ability of the teacher to utilize the tools 
of economic analysis for achieving proficiency in soluing economic problems. We 
affirm that there is no “package” or single text prescribing the right answers to 
economic problems. 

Programs should be local in character as reflected in their leadership, 
finances, community, and teacher involvement. 


With this sturdy framework to build on, the Joint Council began its 
corporate life with an active program of encouragement, cooperation, 
and service. Initially, the Joint Council's program to improve economic 
education concentrated on emergency first-aid measures directed at the 
faltering heart of the problem—the teacher unequipped to teach economic 
understanding because of his own inadequate background in economics. 
To supply the needed know-how as rapidly as possible, universities and 
colleges throughout the nation were encouraged to establish workshops in 
economic education. Typically, a workshop is a two-to-three-week pro- 
gram composed of economics presentations and equally important dis- 
cussions of the methods for translating the knowledge for use in the 
classroom. To date the Joint Council, with the cooperation of colleges 
and universities, has sponsored 265 of these intensive summer programs 
for teachers in service. 

From the very beginning the summer workshops on economic educa- 
tion served as the spawning ground for local and regional councils on 
economic education. Workshop participants, fired with enthusiasm by 
the economic insights they had gained, wished similar enrichment for 
their confreres in their own communities. The zeal of these returning 
workshop alumni has been the vital factor in the establishment of the 
present nation-wide network of councils on economic education. Each of 
these affiliated but autonomous councils is patterned after the Joint 
Council. They are self-supporting and designed to supply the strong base 
of community support needed to serve local needs effectively on a con- 
tinuing, year-around basis. Councils in thirteen areas already have full- 
time field directors (usually based at cooperating universities) to work 
closely with the schools and colleges in their regions. More are seeking 
such personnel. 

With the summer workshop program successfully underway and 
affiliated councils developing apace, the Joint Council increased the 
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scope of its endeavors in order to provide school administrators with the 
additional assistance they were asking for to improve economic education. 

Cooperative undertakings were entered into with numbers of colleges 
and universities throughout the country. The objectives for this phase of 
the Joint Council's work are (1) to provide competent consultants in 
economics and in methods to work with the schools; (2) to provide 
economic education as a part of the preparatory training of future 
teachers; (3) to point up the need for reviewing the teacher certification 
requirements in some states and the course of study requirements in 
colleges; and (4) to provide economic education materials for teachers 
and for pupils. 

At the present time the Joint Council has on-going projects in economic 
education with more than 100 teacher training institutions. The pro- 
cedures followed include regional conferences among those participating 
in the program; providing consultants to teams of economists and educa- 
tors re-designing their courses; providing for an exchange of ideas and 
materials; and arranging opportunities in summer workshops and in- 
service programs for the college instructors to assist public school teachers 
and, in doing so, familiarize themselves with their classroom problems. 

A major emphasis in the Joint Council’s work to assist school admini- 
strators has been given to in-service programs. In every state where there 
is an affiliated council, seminars, institutes, lecture series, and conferences 
are held. Thus more teachers from still more schools have the oppor- 
tunity to become proficient in economic understandings. With the help 
of consultants, these teachers too are enabled to put into classroom prac- 
tice what they have learned. 

For example, in 1958 in New Jersey, teachers in all of Bergen County 
were given the benefit of an in-service program in economic education 
that opened on October 2 and continued through April 16. Dr. Edgar 
O. Edwards of Princeton University was the consultant in economics for 
the project. Walter E. Kops, Field Director for the New Jersey Council 
on Economic Education and Associate Professor, Montclair State Teachers 
College, assisted with the actual classroom implementation of the eco- 
nomic material through visits to each participant in his own school. 

A still more intensive program of assistance to school administrators 
has been the Joint Council’s Cooperating Schools Project for Curriculum 
Development. This project, inaugurated in 1955, is designed to achieve 
depth in the area of economics in the curriculum of local school systems 
and actually test new methods of economic education. Fourteen school 
systems in as many states currently are at work in the project.? Advisory 
committees, with multi-interest representation from the local communi- 
ties, provide support for the school and the teacher so that the cur- 
riculum development can take place in an atmosphere of security. 


sahsen, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; Decatur, Illinois; Fort Dodge, Iowa; Kalamazoo, 
Michi ; Mil k wi in; Minneapolis, Minnesota; New York, New York; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma ; Palo Alto, California; Portland, Oregon; Ridgewood, New Jersey; University 
City, Missouri; and West Hartford, Connecticut. 
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For the past three years the Joint Council has carried on a special 
project in conservation and resource-use education. Here the emphasis 
has been on understanding the economics of this important area since it 
is basic to our economy. Nine*® school systems were involved in the first 
three years of the project. Each has developed its own pattern for the 
curriculum. The next three years will see a continuation of the project 
with selected state departments of education and institutions concerned 
with the preparation of teachers. 


From these cooperating schools, the cooperating universities and col- 
leges, the councils on economic education, and the Joint Council has 
come a rich harvest of materials for economic education to fill the gaps 
where none existed before. 


There are now such comprehensive teaching aids as a Guide to the 
Teaching of Economic Education in the Secondary Schools of Utah, and 
a Guide to Economic Education in the New England States: Grades 1-12. 
There are scope and sequence charts for economics in general education 
for grades one through twelve for schools in Ohio, Indiana, and Cali- 
fornia. There is the very helpful and much-used Inventory of Economic 
Understanding—Illinois’ check-list of economic content in the curriculum. 
In addition, there is Iowa's Primer of Economics pamphlet series for 
senior high-school students. Connecticut has produced an illustrated 
study of natural resources, We Look to the Future. More than 1,000 
copies of the booklet were in use in 1958 in Hartford schools alone. 


The Joint Council, in cooperation with the National Council for the 
Social Studies, has published a series of teachers guides on topics such 
as economic security, money, banking and credit, and world trade. Inde- 
pendently, it has published annual bibliographies of current materials 
for economic education, additional needed teachers guides and the pro- 
ceedings of important conferences held to consider especially challenging 
aspects of economic education. 

A first color filmstrip, Our Growing America, describing the function- 
ing of the American economic system, the reasons for its growth and 
factors contributing to its instability, was produced in 1956. The Joint 
Council has other filmstrips, on specific areas of the economy, in process. 


A first “live” television series was produced cooperatively in 1958 by 
the Joint Council, the New York City Schools, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and the New York Stock Exchange. Called Dollars and 
Sense, the programs were presented through the facilities of the Metro- 
politan Educational Television Association and proved the feasibility of 
using this medium as a means of giving large numbers of high-school 
students a better understanding of our economic system and some of the 
economic problems of the times. 





*Albion, Illinois; Chatt T ; Colton, California; Dayton, Ohio; Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Lexington, Alabama; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Seattle, Washington; and Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 
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As the Joint Council begins its second ten years of activity, it is re- 
minded of its indebtedness to many organizations for their cooperation in 
making these achievements possible. Many professional organizations, 
including the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the 
American Economic Association, are direct affiliates of the Joint Council 
and have participated in determining Joint Council policy. Cooperative 
relationships are maintained with the major business, labor, and agri- 
cultural organizations. Economic research organizations such as the 
Brookings Institution, the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, the National Planning Associa- 
tion, the Twentieth Century Fund, and the Federal Reserve Banks are 
all participating actively in furthering the Joint Council's program. This 
enables school principals to maintain the objectivity, academic freedom, 
and academic responsibility which the educational profession demands of 
all its members. 

As the years proceed, it is the Joint Council's hope that increasingly 
educators everywhere will avail themselves of the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this program which is designed to assist them in achieving the 
objectives which they and the citizens of their communities have set for 
the schools. 





AUTOMOTIVE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Five hundred eighty teachers of automotive courses in high and vocational 
schools received comprehensive instruction in the latest automotive advance- 
ments in classes last summer in the Fourth Automotive Teacher Summer 
Workshop conducted in General Motors Training Centers throughout the 
country. A total of 79 weekly programs covering 27 subjects was completed in 
14 of the 30 General Motors Training Centers. Subjects included air suspen- 
sion, fuel injection, air conditioning, acrylic paint, Diesel engines, and many 
others. 

Each year the GM Service Section works closely with state directors of 
industrial and vocational education and offers the facilities of the Training 
Centers and the services of instructors without charge. Teachers attending 
the program stated unanimously that this is the only way that they can keep 
abreast of the many advancements that are developed annually by the auto- 
motive industry. Plans are in progress for the 1959 summer workshop. Any 
teacher interested in this program should contact his State Department of 
Education for details. 


Educational “Unadaptives” 
and the Schools 


HIRSCH LAZAAR SILVERMAN 


Td newspapers tell us daily of the travails in our schools throughout 
America—and especially in eastern states and in large metropolitan areas 
—because of the delinquents, the “unadaptives,” the “inadaptives,” and 
the serious non-conformists to our educational patterns who are expected 
to fill classroom seats regardless of circumstances and situations. As an 
educator and psychologist in a public school system (and in no way 
reflecting on the one the writer serves), let me give voice to some views on 
this complex matter. 

American education should be democracy at work; but, even in un- 
adulterated democractic functioning, some degree of judicious, authori- 
tarian action for the good and well-being of most of us must obtain at 
times in our school programming. Our schools are for all who can benefit 
from educational training, of whatever kind or type; but our schools and 
education need not continue to be undermined by the “unadaptive” in 
our classrooms. The pupils who disrupt school and class routine and 
who are troublemakers should be permitted—even invited—to leave school 
and go to work. 

The link between the pupil who is inadaptive or unadaptive to formal 
education and resulting delinquency is coming to be well known through 
frequent stories in the press. It is the view of this writer that it is 
advisable to release from enforced academic training, at a lower age than 
sixteen, those boys and girls who, despite all psychological services and 
guidance efforts, are a very disturbing element in the classroom and 
oftentimes end up frequenting our juvenile courts and parental homes. 

Where a boy or girl is sufficiently matured physically, with average 
mental ability, but merely marking time in school in a disturbing manner 
until the legal quitting age of sixteen, say, as in New Jersey, then most 
assuredly provision should be made for the schools to act directly and 
sensibly in the individual’s behalf and for his ultimate improvement. 
After all, it is not the duty of the school to take over all the responsi- 
bilities of the home and of society. Psychological investigation and 
sociological study lead to the conclusion that, as regards the real causes 
of delinquency among juveniles, the doctrines instilled into the minds 
and hearts of youth at home are largely responsible for their behavior. 

Hirsch Lazaar Silverman is Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools and Director 


of Psychology in the Nutley (New Jersey) Public Schools; he is also a Lecturer on 
Educational Psychology Graduate Division of Seton Hall University in South Orange, 


New Jersey. 
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This is our belief; and let us consider the situation. Let us deal directly 
with the question of what to do with junior and senior high-school 
students who disrupt school and class routine. Schools most certainly 
should have increased remedial services, with accent on treatment and 
understanding, rather than reliance on stern disciplinary measures. But 
for those boys and girls who definitely do not want to go to school, and 
prove it by their actions, it behooves school administration to relieve the 
regular schools of such troublesome pupils, thus freeing the schools to 
do better the job they are equipped to do. It is not fair to the majority 
of students to have their normal classroom disrupted by a handful of 
unhappy unadjustives. 

Hard-headed, hulking, tough-minded, inflexibly rigid, absolutely deter- 
mined teenagers with negativistic attitudes who seriously and indelibly 
dislike school and are disruptive mal-contents in the classroom should 
be permitted to quit school. They should go to work under vocational 
guidance and direction by the school and with the approval of a properly 
constituted youth council, with teacher-supervision periodically at their 
place of appropriate employment until they reach a reasonable age of 
social maturity. (As is, for that matter, our colleges are over-filled with 
too many uninformed, undirected, anchorless parasitic, parent-dependent 
individuals floundering in prolonged and extended periods of adoles- 
cence.) The experience of working will benefit them in diverse ways, 
and also alleviate the cost of public education on a per-capita pupil basis 
to the already over-burdened taxpayer. Such pupils may well be absorbed 
by small businesses, light factory work, and shipping and clerical depart- 
ments where they would benefit by contact with hard-working responsible 
adults who themselves may have come to know experientially the value 
of an education. 

Perhaps only three per cent of today’s pupils are “problems”; but they 
are the very ones who require, even demand, a disproportionate amount 
of the teachers’ attention, time, and effort. They also involve the ad- 
ministrators’ concern, resulting in a considerably lowered standard of 
classroom order, instructional quality, and school morale. Practically 
every school district has in it such a group of youngsters who, for one 
reason or a composite of causes, are such unadaptives. 

The handful of academically maladjusted boys and girls in our schools 
is a constant threat to American education, a reminder, too, to the others 
in our schools that willfully they may, if so minded, cut class, smoke in 
lavatories, vandalize the school, ignore classwork, insult teachers—and 
perhaps still achieve regular promotions! (This writer does not support 
social promotions in our schools; such advancement is not tenable or 
justifiable. In extreme cases only, with only certain definable con- 
tingencies, should social promotions as an educational means be recom- 
mended by the individual teacher.) 

The presence of this small group of delinquents and maladjustives in 
our schools also means that students who are anxious to learn are being 
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cheated through a general watering-down of educational standards. Time 
and time again we in school administration have tried educational 
techniques, special classes, ‘opportunity groups’, modified programs, and 
other means in our sedulous efforts to absorb such unadjustives—but with 
little real success. 

Who are these unadaptives? What do we propose educationally? As a 
practicing psychologist with administrative training and experience in 
the public schools, it is his firm contention that all boys and girls certainly 
deserve educational training, psychological help, guidance in the schools, 
and individual attention, to the best of their abilities to benefit from 
such services commensurate with their intelligence. But in each school 
system there are perhaps these two to four per cent of pupils who are 
repeaters in serious matters of breach of discipline and personal decorum, 
for various causes, who in time truly become the unadaptive pupils to 
classroom teaching, school procedure, and educational training generally. 

If after all the scientific and equitable efforts made to help them prove 
ineffectual, and if such unadaptives still serve only to disrupt the teach- 
ing process in our classrooms, then in democratic functioning the schools 
should have the responsibility to release such boys and girls from com- 
pulsory attendance, if necessary by court order. They should be released 
under the decision and action of a properly constituted committee of 
competent personnel including the school principal, psychologist, guid- 
ance director, teacher, social worker, legal counselor, clergyman, and 
parents, in conference together for the welfare of the pupil, with con- 
tinued supervision and direction of the pupil by an agency initiated and 
responsible for the further training of the individual boy or girl. Cer- 
tainly it is not the province of the school, as our educational systems are 
presently constituted, to house such a boy or girl unadapted for educa- 
tional work. 

Statitstically, too, it is estimated that seventy-five per cent of administra- 
tive time spent on discipline is devoted to “repeaters” who comprise ap- 
proximately three to four per cent of the student body, and that teachers 
spend from sixty to seventy per cent more time in the classroom on aca- 
demically maladjusted pupils, those who refuse to learn and who are 
uncooperative in their demeanor, than on normal students. 


The writer is more and more convinced of the need for a firm and 
stern code of discipline for our youth, through which respect and regard 
are shown by them as a matter of course, of daily activity, of intelligent 
habituation, not only to their own parents and associates, but also to 
classroom teachers endeavoring to teach them the rudiments of knowledge 
and the bases for future thinking. 

Moreover, among other things some of these maladjustives and un- 
adaptives in our classrooms need active occupation. They need tools, 
materials on which to use them, laboratories and elementary experimen- 
tation, adequate woodwork shops, paint shops, mechanical shops. One 
shop lesson a week, or even on alternate days, means little, often a waste 
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of time; but give such individuals other than interspersed sit-and-listen 
classrooms, and perhaps they will learn to think and act more appro- 
priately and properly. They need, they require, opportunities to get the 
feel of the adult world under the leadership of trained, contemporarily 
experienced, intelligently practical teachers, real adults and not merely 
the pedants and academicians who teach singular subject-matter areas 
instead of the individual pupils. 

It is my considered view that, in certain cases, the school, by court 
order, should have authority to order the suspension not of the pupil but 
of the education and labor regulations to permit the withdrawal of a 
juvenile under sixteen years of age from school and to permit his employ- 
ment as though he had attained the age of sixteen. A lowered age limit 
for compulsory school attendance for the unadaptives in our classrooms is 
highly recommended, based on established experience with today’s vast 
school problems, our rather permissive and generalized type of discipline 
without recourse to appropriate and judicious punishment, and our all- 
but-automatic promotion policy in America’s schools by and large. 

It further seems to this educator that juvenile court jurisdiction should 
legally extend down to age fifteen, even to age fourteen in some cases; that 
boys and girls who knowingly and deliberately commit crimes should not 
be able to hide behind the skirts of the label “juvenile’’; that legal power 
be given to judges to refer to the grand jury cases of even fourteen-year 
olds charged with serious crimes for appropriate adjudication, after full 
psychological, medical, and social evaluations are made establishing, at 
least, normal intelligence plus a sufficient and established cognition of a 
sense of responsibility. 

In addition, forceful retention in school of boys and girls because of 
long outmoded child labor laws is a major source of frustration to the 
teacher, the parents, the pupil, and may well lead to juvenile delinquency 
itself. Such retention, we have found, against the best interests of the 
pupil does not make for the pupil’s normal educational development and 
satisfactory adjustment to society, with merely the passing of time. 

The granting of working papers to, say, fourteen-year old pupils should, 
however, be preceded by careful study of each individual case by a 
committee of educators, through school channels to the superintendent, 
including the parents and representatives of labor and social agencies, 
with a final view by a youth council after a full physical check-up. In 
this regard, school districts may wish to establish regional schools or 
training centers and workshops under the aegis of the state itself and 
without stigma, to train boys and girls, not just vocationally but 
attitudinally and educationally for their jobs in business, industry, and 
other fields. 

Furthermore, removal of the behavior-problem pupils from regular 
classes would increase teacher efficiency by a measurable, however presently 
unknown, amount. But if this should amount to only five per cent 
among, say 225 teachers, it would conceivably be the equivalent of adding 
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ten to twelve teachers to the school staff at an appreciable saving on all 
levels economically, intellectually, and academically. 

Fundamentally, these unadaptive boys and girls may not belong at 
work or on the streets; but most certainly they do not belong in the 
classroom. Of this fact this writer is unequivocally convinced. 

To be sure, some colleagues of ours, both in the fields of education and 
in psychological services, may see fit to differ and even quarrel with these 
suggestions. But in this regard the writer has found, to be sure, that some 
of the more idealistic spokesmen for our schools in addition have not 
taught in some years in today's classrooms, or are not familiar with today’s 
problems in education, or their thinking reflects the problems (because of 
their own educational training) of another day. They can hardly be 
expected—nor have they the prerogative, for that matter—to speak without 
bias and with sufficient knowledge in this area of educational concern 
unless, psychologically, they truly know the matters and concerns of 
today’s youth. 

Finally, this entire problem must be studied educationally and 
psychologically, and changes in our laws definitely proposed. We are in 
dire need of remedial schools, or at least programs in our present schools, 
for emotionally disturbed youth, for potentially delinquent boys and 
girls, for the pupils in need of special education training, including 
special guidance and therapy. Ours is an enormous educational problem, 
but it is not insurmountable once we adults, parents, and teachers be- 
come realistic in our thinking and planning. 

Our boards of education should consider employing psychiatric social 
caseworkers to function closely with the parents of mentally limited or 
emotionally disturbed youth. Improved vocational guidance by teachers 
themselves better informed on a contemporary basis is also urged on the 
junior and senior high-school level to determine and direct the goal for 
which each pupil is best suited. We presently have too many uninformed 
or unrealistic guidance advisers in our schools supposedly serving our 
pupils. We are in need of psychological clinics in school districts for the 
so-called “problem children,” or “children with problems.” Our superin- 
tendents of schools everywhere would do well to launch a complete study 
of school promotion policies, class groupings, delinquency, discipline, 
electives in our curricula, and other difficult and perhaps controversial 
educational] areas. All of this is certainly related to, and a part of, the 
issue of unadaptives in our schools. 

Again, our concern is certainly for all our boys and girls. But, if a 
choice has to be made under the exigencies of our present educational 
pattern in objective, scientific respect, this writer states determinedly that 
the field of education must not continue to permit some three per cent 
of our boys and girls depressively to dominate the classroom negativisti- 
cally and so deprive the other ninety-seven per cent of our pupils of the 
education, training, and social benefits to which they are entitled under a 
democracy. 





Teachers of the Mentally Retarded 


ROBERT A. WAKEFIELD 


, of the mentally retarded can be a wonderful and produc- 
tive undertaking, but it must be approached honestly. The temptation 
to slacken ones efforts is ever a threat. Too many teachers already content 
themselves with assigning useless busy work on the theory that little can 
be done for these pupils anyway. This is not true. The teacher of 
mentally retarded pupils should never allow himself to be entrapped by 
the idea that his is a hopeless job. He is in the room to teach, and teach 
he must. It takes ingenuity, repetition, and endless patience, but real 
teaching is possible. Nothing gives these classes such a lift as to realize 
that they are actually learning. 

In discussions with successful teachers in this field the writer has found 
that they have considerable difficulty in describing just what does bring 
order and productive teaching to such a class. All are agreed, however, 
that this is a deeply rewarding teaching field when the teacher has learned 
to handle the situation. 


CoMMON DENOMINATOR NEEDED 


What we must dig for are basic principles; those methods, moods, 
approaches, and procedures that are present in every successful program. 
We must give the young teacher more than a bag of tricks. We must send 
him out with sound attitudes which will help him to react properly to the 
many unusual situations which arise in these classes. This writer has seen 
young teachers on their own for the first time with a special] training class 
become physically sick because of the seemingly impossible confusion and 
disorder in the classroom. Yet this does not need to be the case. Let us 
examine a few of the fundamentals here. 


A HicHLy PERSONAL BusINEss 


In the first place, this is a highly personal business. The following 
story will illustrate what the writer means by personal. A young teacher 
had a classroom of sixth-grade pupils. One day, after he had been with 
them for some time, he decided to construct a sociometric diagram to see 
what he could learn about the personal relationships within the group. 
The class was duly processed and behold, he found that one little girl was 
completely isolated. Her little circle was all alone on the chart. 


Robert A. Wakefield is a Teacher in the Santa Monica High School, 601 Pica 
Boulevard, Santa Monica, California. 
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Somewhat concerned, the teacher made discreet inquiries around the 
class and found that the pupils didn’t want to be near their classmate 
because she never took a bath. Further investigation revealed that the 
little girl lived in a trailer. The bathing facilities were very limited. The 
teacher then made arrangements with the girls’ gym teacher at the local 
junior high school for the pupil to be showered often enough to correct 
the problem. The difficulty was solved. This is just fine, but the point 
to this story is that no worthy teacher of the mentally retarded would 
consider himself fit for duty if he needed a process like this to tell him 
something his nose should have told him the first day! 

Our relationship with these young folks is a deeply personal one. It 
must be based on mutual respect and not mere toleration. Remember, 
all these students need love, especially when they seem least to deserve it. 
Take care, however, not to confuse love and respect with sentimentality. 
Misplaced sentiment has frequently proved to have disasterous results. 


CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


We must work at developing the proper classroom atmosphere. This is 
also a personal matter. The atmosphere of the classroom is different with 
different teachers, but in all cases these pupils must be made to feel at 
home, safe, and secure. The teacher in such groups will find that an 
earnest, businesslike attitude is very helpful. Elaborate casualness is very 
apt to be returned in kind. 

The writer has enjoyed success with what he smilingly calls “an attitude 
of optimistic expectancy.” This involves absolute confidence that specific 
orders will be carried out for anything from assignments to routine class- 
room jobs. Many times, optimistic expectancy is all that is needed to 
inspire bashful, nay, stubborn readers to perform. This is not an acted 
part but a sincere faith in the class on the part of the teacher. It is a 
feeling that is catching. A quality this writer found in every successful 
special training teacher was a calm, confident attitude. 


Do Not CoMPETE WITH THE CLAsS 


Often in classes of the mentally retarded, the teacher will come upon 
active hostility. Even if all the class members are there legitimately, this 
may be the case. Unfortunately, the teacher is many times confronted 
with problem pupils who have no business in such a class. In any case, 
the teacher in these classes is all too often faced with aggressive rebellion 
from students who have been embarrasseti and disgraced by failure all 
the way through school. 

The teacher must beware of a sense of competition between himself 
and the class. This is an error into which it is easy to fall. In a competi- 
tion like this, the teacher doesn’t have a chance. He must not only avoid 
thinking pupil-teacher competition, he must work positively to overcome 
the aggressive urge toward this competition in many of his pupils. To get 
on the same side of the fence with the class, and stay there, takes a 
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positive mental attitude. This is something you must feel. It cannot be 
simulated. The pupils, retarded or not, are “on to” the dissembler in no 
time at all. 

It is a temptation to want to show a roomful of actively disruptive 
pupils. The teacher must remember that he is not giving the class lessons 
to show how smart he is. Too many teachers fall into the error of 
competing mentally with students on assignments. This is especially true 
if the class behavior is irritating. This leads to catchy questions and 
tricky assignments—work that is simply over the heads of slow students. 
With these classes, especially, such practices must be avoided. Lessons are 
to promote learning. This is not to say that the lessons must be easy. 
They can cover a great amount of material and demand a surprising 
amount of knowledge, but they must be straightforward and uncompli- 
cated. 


THe Osrigue APPROACH 


The teacher of the special training class meets all the twists and 
quirks of human nature he could expect to find anywhere, although many 
times it will seem as though some of the more undesirable ones are 
intensified. One of these traits, often met with, is stubbornness. Experience 
has led the writer honestly to believe that some of these people, once they 
have taken a stand, would let the teacher blow their brains out before 
they would budge. He has seen one new teacher after another get into 
trouble on this score. When there is likely to be conflict of wills, never 
approach one of these students head on. Dozens of painful and disruptive 
scenes can be avoided by a cultivation of an oblique approach. Here is 
an example. 

Bill is throwing paper. The teacher orders him to pick up all the paper 
(an error). Bill picks up what he considers he threw and refuses to pick 
up any more. Here is a tense situation, one which is extremely upsetting 
in special classes. If the teacher proceeds with a direct trial of wills he is 
likely to lose Bill and, most certainly, Bill will not pick up any more 
paper. Such an impasse will only cause the teacher to lose standing with 
the class. 

Avoiding a direct clash, the teacher can ask Bill to remain after class 
for a minute. This, Bill will concede. This way the class work can pro- 
ceed without an upset. By the time the period is over, Bill will have 
cooled down sufficiently to listen to reason. The fact that the rest of the 
group is no longer present will also make it easier for him to be 
reasonable. Then if Bill and the teacher pick up the rest of the paper, 
they are usually friends from that time on. 


SAVING FACE 


Teenagers live in mortal fear of being made to look ridiculous in front 
of others. These teenagers are no exception. They have been em- 
barrassed more than average. They must be given a situation as free 
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from embarrassing experiences as possible. This does not preclude class 
recitation or discussion. On the contrary, once the feeling of security is 
established, more recitation and discussion result. 

In working toward a proper classroom atmosphere, we must have the 
utmost sensitivity and respect for the feeling of our pupils. These young 
folks are extremely conscious of the way they appear before members of 
the opposite sex. This must be remembered not only in disciplinary 
matters, but also in every classroom situation. 

Obviously these youngsters are going to have to meet real life situations 
when they are out of school and employed. Yet the sum total of many of 
these strains and tensions can be a disturbed and confused classroom 
atmosphere. Many of these folks want to lean on the teacher for security 
in any question-and-answer situation. They must be encouraged, not 
shamed, into standing on their own feet. 


Enyoy RecuLtar ROUTINE 


We can all appreciate the human tendency to resist change. In these 
groups, it is more than a tendency, it is an ingrained characteristic. These 
people thrive on routine in class; they enjoy routine jobs out of class. 
They find satisfaction and success in jobs that would bore many of us to 
distraction. 

This pleasure in routine finds many applications curriculum wise. 


These youth benefit from the same format in lessons week after week. 
They find great satisfaction and security in knowing the procedure on a 
lesson even’ though the subject matter is new. They are also made more 
secure by a knowledge of what to expect from day to day. This last may 
be accomplished by means of a bulletin board chart showing the work 
to be taken up at specific times during the week. This should be a 
permanent schedule, not changing from week to week. Variations from 
the chart are perfectly acceptable, but should be made only when ac- 
companied by an adequate explanation to the class. 

A good illustration of this is a spelling lesson with which the writer 
has had considerable success over a period of years. The class expects 
spelling during the English period each Tuesday and Thursday. This 
schedule is adhered to faithfully enough so that all class members come 
to the room expecting it. This helps them to come prepared. 

On Tuesday a test is given on words assigned the previous week. This 
test consists of twenty spelling words dictated in six or seven sentences. 
It is surprising how much the spelling of these people improves when they 
get the words in a natural use situation. The words in these lessons are 
carefully chosen to be of maximum use to these folks in everyday usage. 
These values are explained to the class each time the lesson is given for 
weeks, until the teacher is sure that they are tired of hearing it, then it is 
explained some more for good measure. This is to make sure that every- 
one knows why we are doing it this way. 
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Another value, not mentioned, is that the sentence-test arrangement 
breaks up a cheating pattern that many retarded pupils have had for 
years. When they are deprived of this crutch, many of them really go to 
work for the first time in years. They like to know why they are doing 
things in much the same way that we like to know why the doctor 
prescribes certain pills for us. They have more faith in the treatment if 
they feel that they are in on the process. This gives security because they 
know what to expect and it gives cooperation because they are party to 
the whole plan. 

On Thursday the class works on a drill lesson covering the spelling list 
of the week. This project is constructed to be easy enough for the slowest 
workers and challenging enough for the most successful. 

This writer has never had a mentally retarded child who did not 
ultimately come around to completing this lesson each week. Once one of 
these youngsters actually achieves a good grade on a paper, he can never 
be satisfied with just muddling along again. 


We Must Keep OBJECTIVES IN MIND 


A lesson like the one described above serves a multitude of purposes. 
It gives the class a deadline to meet. The lesson must be completed and 
correct within a certain period of time. Although competition in the 
more brutal sense is kept to a minimum, the students insist on comparing 


themselves with one another as to speed and correctness. 

The class members are made to come prepared. They must have a 
pencil or pen and the list previously copied in order to complete the 
lesson properly. No excuses are accepted. This is a very important point. 
We tend to expect too little from so-called mentally retarded, yet they 
must be brought to meet certain minimum requirements. There is a 
great satisfaction for them in knowing what is expected of them and then 
living up to that expectation. Lavish praise is never wasted. The group 
and the individuals thrive on success. 

The spelling lesson creates a definite pressure to read the words. These 
are mostly all words that the students recognize orally. When they are 
forced to recognize the vocabulary visually in order to complete the 
work, they make astonishing progress in reading and written composition. 

The compulsion that develops in this type of lesson seems to come from 
within the individual rather than from the teacher. The whole group 
begins to look forward to the day when the weekly lesson is presented. 
They know exactly what to expect, there is no confusion about procedure, 
yet each lesson is a new, interesting challenge. 


WE PERFORM A VALUABLE SERVICE 


This is a field of teaching in which we can serve with honor. We want 
the needs of the bright students to be met above all, but our efforts with 
the slow ones are not wasted. If we are successful, we will make available 
a group who will be valuable workers rather than a burden on society. 





Basic Guidance Reading Materials 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
and GAIL F. FARWELL 


Tt increased interest in guidance has stimulated school administra- 
tors, supervisors, counselors, and teachers to ask, “What is a minimum list 
of books for our school professional library which will be helpful in 
explaining the various phases of guidance and pupil personnel work? 
We are interested in starting a guidance program and emphasize study 
in this area of education.” Some schools may use a representative set of 
books as a basic framework for developing their guidance programs. The 
list given below is representative of many other excellent books in the 
guidance field. Other guidance workers select differently. Also, it should 
be kept in mind that the literature in closely related disciplines offers 
significant and necessary material for the guidance worker. 

The basic criterion for selecting a book was judgment as to its adequacy 
in covering one of the main areas of guidance work: (1) guidance theory, 
(2) the guidance role of the classroom teacher, (3) curriculum and 
guidance, (4) studying the student, (5) the informational service, (6) 
counseling, (7) placement, (8) the follow-up, (9) organizing and ad- 
ministering the guidance program, (10) counselor education, and (11) 
evaluation and research in the guidance area. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal has been included because it is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. One division of the A.P.G.A. is directly concerned with secondary 
and elementary school guidance workers; namely, the American School 
Counselor Association. The School Counselor, a quarterly, is the official 
publication of the American School Counselor Association. Your state 
guidance newsletter—such as those issued by the guidance services sections 
in the State Education Departments in Ohio and Wisconsin—brings you 
up-to-date on guidance views, personalities, books, and materials. Contact 
your state supervisor of guidance services for the state guidance newsletter. 


A MINIMUM LIsT oF SELECTED READING MATERIALS FOR GUIDANCE WorK 


1. Anastasi, Anne. Psychological Testing. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1954. 

2. Baer, Max F., and Edward C. Roeber. Occupational Information. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 1958 (Revised Edition). 


Herman J. Peters is Associate Professor of Education in the School of Education, the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, and Gail F. Farwell is Associate Professor of 
Education in the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Professional Books 


Advanced Placement Program Syllabus. New York 27: Program Director, 
Advanced Placement Program, College Entrance Examination Board, 425 
West 117 Street. 1958. 137 pp. This book describes the Advanced Placement 
Programs for high-school students. It describes courses and examinations. 
Eleven courses are outlined—American history; biology; chemistry; Eu- 
ropean history; French; German; Latin; Spanish; literature and English 
composition; mathematics; and physics. A study of the course descriptions 
will show that the committees of college and school teachers which prepared 
them and the examinations based on them have allowed for a considerable 
degree of difference in the patterns of study which may be developed by the 
schools. The course syllabi are for the most part kept purposely general, 
as little restrictive as possible, in order to allow the instructor the sort of 
individual freedom that college teachers are allowed in the best colleges. 
The advanced placement teacher is encouraged to follow with high standards 
his own choices within the over-all pattern, choices which allow him to use 
his individual initiative and utilize his individual strengths. 

AMBROSE, EDNA, and ALICE MIEL. Children’s Social Learning: 
Implications of Research and Expert Study. Washington, D. C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201-16th Street, N. W. 1958. 
128 pp. $1.75. The book was prepared as a guide to teachers and others 
who are seeking better ways to help children acquire democratic values. 
So far, according to the introduction, unsupported opinion on this subject 
has been far more available than actual findings of study and research. 

One factor found to make for good social learning is learning to use the 
tools of communication—reading, writing, speaking—competently and in- 
telligently. Here the school has an obvious responsibility. But, the report 
adds, all the “social learnings” which mark the good citizen are also the 
responsibility of the school. Some examples are: learning respect and con- 
fidence in oneself and others, concern for the common welfare, common 
loyalties, recognition of likenesses and differences, integration of differences 
to make a better pattern for all, respect for uniqueness, and in general, 
bearing good feeling for oneself and others. 

An individual who has learned these values, says the study, not only 
trusts himself, his rights and feelings, but also trusts others, their rights and 
feelings. “For him the general welfare so sfpersedes selfish interests that 
he finds it intolerable to seek his happiness at the expense of others.” 

Despite valiant efforts, the report says, “Many children do not acquire 
learnings that are either personally satisfying or socially useful.” Home and 
school environment, adult pressures, cultural influences, and numerous other 
factors are responsible for the differences. Even though subject to the same 
situations, the report says, a child’s “thinking-feeling-acting response” may 
approximate those of another child’s but will never be a “stencil copy” of 
them. 
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Not all poor social relationships can be attributed to a child’s feeling of 
insecurity and hostility, the study notes. Parental behavior and social 
conditions are great influences. 

ANDREWS, F. M., and C. E. COCKERILLE. Your School Music 
Program. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 299 pp. 
$4.50. The ultimate goal of this book is to help educators give their pupils 
the deep and enduring love of fine music which is a cultural treasure beyond 
price. But its more immediate goals are twofold: (1) to lay a strong 
philosophical ground work for music education, and (2) to show how to 
implement the music program in terms of its content, scope, equipment, 
personnel, and teaching method. 

The authors—one a professional music educator, the other a school ad- 
ministrator—have merged their separate viewpoints into a unified plan for 
music education at all grade levels from kindergarten through grade 12. The 
key to this plan is a fully integrated program—one which fits smoothly into 
both the curriculum and in the administrative pattern of the school system. 

With this as their central theme, the authors come to grips with the 
practical tasks of organizing and managing the music program itself. They 
define the nature and purposes of musical education, state criteria for evaiuat- 
ing it, and explain its role in the child’s growth. At the same time, they offer 
sound answers to such questions as who should teach music, what kinds of 
music should be taught in each grade, and how to best handle the special 
problems of instrumental and choral groups. 

BEREDAY, G. Z. F. and J. A. LAUWERYS. The Secondary School 
Curriculum, The Yearbook of Education. Yonkers, New York: World Book 
Company, 313 Park Hill Avenue. 1958. 560 pp. $8.50. The 1958 Yearbook 
comes at a time when there is much confusion about secondary education—its 
aims, principles, and practices. In a rapidly changing world what is taught 
in the schools is of vital concern. Moreover, as most educators know only too 
well, to reform the content of education is a profoundly difficult task. 

The present volume—the sixth in a series prepared under the joint editorial 
responsibility of Teachers College of Columbia University and the University of 
London Institute of Education, and regarded by many as the standard work 
on comparative education—should be of very real interest to all persons con- 
cerned with the secondary-school curriculum, or, indeed, with secondary 
education. Its focus is on the forces that help to shape the secondary-school 
curriculum in countries throughout the world. Interest has been restricted to 
the secondary schools for varied reasons. The problems of adolescents every- 
where require special consideration. What kind of education can best help 
them to solve their problems: In complex modern societies the secondary 
schools channel young people into a variety of occupations. How can what is 
taught in schools influence the supply of industrially trained men and women? 
Of leaders? Of young people equipped to profit from higher education? 
This is a stage at which the organization of studies is particularly difficult, 
since the purposes served are so diverse. 

In this Yearbook some fifty scholars and administrators from many coun- 
tries throughout the world offer useful and stimulating analyses of the prob- 
lems created by these distinct functions of secondary education. The volume 
is organized in five sections. In the first, articles illustrate how tradition 
continues to be a major influence on the curriculum of schools everywhere. 
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Criticism of this influence is widespread; yet, as the editors point out, any 
reform of the content of education must take place in the face of it. In the 
second section, the influence of stated aims and objectives is analyzed. Here 
the various emphases in curriculum planning are highlighted; ¢.g., social 
cohesion, vocational bias, intellectualism, moral training, and others. 

The third section examines the place of the curriculum in relation to other 
educational institutions. The outlook and functions of university professors, 
civil servants, and school inspectors influence the work of the schools. The 
fourth section presents an analysis of the operation of social institutions. 
The influence of parents on curriculum formation in the United States, the 
impact of military preparation, technological development, an interest in 
sports, and the need to promote national loyalty are considered. This section 
is especially valuable as it distinguishes between patterns of interacting in- 
stitutions and the context in which these patterns are found. Finally, in sec- 
tion five, important theories which have helped to promote educational reform 
are presented. Views on the nature of man and on the character of society 
have influenced educational practice everywhere. This is illustrated with con- 
siderable effectiveness by case studies from many countries. 


BEREDAY, G. Z. F., and LUIGI VOLPICELLI, editors. Public Educa- 
tion in America. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1958. 
224 pp. $4. This volume sets forth the purposes and achievements of Ameri- 
can public education. Here seventeen recognized leaders of educational 
thought and practice give a comprehensive and objective appraisal of how 
our system functions in its variety of institutions from elementary school 
through college. Topical chapters deal with such subjects as religion in the 
schools, the race problems, Federal control, international understanding, and 
others. The resulting volume is not a specialist’s book. Taxpayers and parents 
will find both interest and profit in this account of American education in 
action. 


BLOCH, HERBERT, and ARTHUR NIEDERHOFFER. The Gang: 
A Study in Adolescent Behavior. New York 16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 E. 40th St. 1958. 249 pp. $6. In this volume, the authors have described 
and analyzed the behavior of adolescents in a variety of cultures. They indi- 
cate the sociological and psychological reasons for the organization of 
adolescent groups; the ambitions, objectives, and ideals these try to serve; and 
why such groups become subverted into predatory gangs in certain societies, 
notably the American. A detailed case study of a youthful predatory gang 
observed over a lengthy period is added to confirm the hypothesis presented. 


GARRETT, H. E. Statistics in Psychology and Education, fifth edition. 
New York 3: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 
490 pp. $5.50. This book presents those fundamentals of statistical method 
most useful to students of psychology and education, without under-emphasis 
or over-extension. More than 150 problems, with answers, follow the various 
chapters. The present fifth edition has been mostly rewritten, completely 
revised, and completely reset in larger format. 


GOODE, C. E. Personnel Research Frontiers. Chicago 37: Public Person- 
nel Association, 1813 East 60th Street. 1958. 184 pp. $3.50. This is a review 
of personnel research activities and facilities, with special reference to their 
implication for government. This study has explored the extent of present 
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research activities and the implications of these activities to improved person- 
nel management, not only in government but also wherever people work. It is 
believed that this study is the first broad scale review of personnel research 
efforts and facilities. 


To find out the extent of inquiries into human problems or organized effort, 
the Public Personnel Association undertook a survey of personnel and human 
relations research throughout the United States and Canada. Here are reported 
the results of this survey. While the inquiry has focused on government, it 
has been found that most of the research conducted for the benefit of business, 
industry, and other phases of private endeavor has equal application in gov- 
ernment. Moreover, much of the research being conducted by and for gov- 
ernment, particularly with respect to national defense, has application 
generally. 


HUNT, H. C., and P. R. PIERCE. The Practice of School Administration. 
Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 1958. 554 pp. $6. 
In determining the content of the volume here preser-ted, the authors have been 
guided by the objective expressed in the title of the book. It is their con- 
viction, based on decades of administrative experience, that this is the 
emphasis most needed in books for professional training classes and for the 
guidance of administrators in service. Furthermore, while the book presents 
a range of good practices, it also indicates “best practices” as called for by 
the needs of the educational program and the application of basic principles, 
rather than following the usual course of indiscriminately including prac- 
tices. In doing so, however, it by no means neglects the social and educa- 
tional environment in which schools are administered. 


American public and private schools, functioning within an increasingly 
complex social, physical, and technical setting, require statesmanlike adminis- 
trative leadership based upon high-grade professional training, discriminate 
educational experience, and exceptional personal qualities. In carrying out 
the central responsibility for the instruction of children and youth, the 
administrator utilizes cooperative effort involving a wide range of people, 
views the child as an individual within a social context, and makes available 
through the findings of research and scientific evaluation the source ma- 
terials and techniques essential to a purposeful curriculum-instructional 
program. It is accordingly the aim of this book to present administration as 
it (1) focuses on the improvement of instruction, (2) occurs in concrete 
school situations, (3) makes the administrator an initiator of group activity 
to improve teaching, and (4) necessitates range and quality in administra- 
tive practices. 


NASON, L. J. Academic Achievement of Gifted High School Students. 
Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press. 1958. 108 pp. This 
study is an attempt to discover the circumstances and conditions which 
apparently influence some pupils of superior ability to a high level of 
achievement, while others of equal ability for some reason or reasons fail to 
realize proportionate accomplishment. The personal and social adjustments 
of each pupil studied was investigated as well as his environment. It is 
an attempt to discover high achievers as early as possible and to assist low 
achievers to greater accomplishment. Findings are reported, conclusions are 
summarized, and recommendations are made. 
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ROUCEK, J. S., editor. Juvenile Delinquency. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street. 1958. 384 pp. $10. Recent 
public attention, not only in this country, but throughout the world, has been 
more and more seriously concerned over the reported increase in the extent 
and viciousness of juvenile delinquency—and over society’s baffling in- 
ability to come to grips with the phenomenon. The present work, a survey 
by 14 well-known specialists in the field, offers a systematic evaluation of 
the available experience in the whole area of juvenile delinquency. It in- 
cludes not only the various theories of its cause, but also the many attempts 
at its prevention and correction. The treatment concludes with two studies 
on an important aspect seldom found in work of social pathology—the un- 
mistakable international trends in juvenile delinquency. 


SINGER, T. E. R. Information and Communication Practice in In- 
dustry. New York 22: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue. 
1958. 310 pp. $8.75. This handbook provides the principles and practice 
of modern industrial communications. It has been organized and edited with 
a view to distilling the true essentials from the vast outpouring of literature 
about communication techniques that has occurred since the war. Attention 
has been focused on providing the worker with necessary tools, and each 
chapter may be regarded as a condensed but authoritative guide to its sub- 
ject field. The book includes technical writing, editing, illustrating, and 
classification; information services and their part in internal communica- 
tions; operations research; patent collections; research files; mechanical 
aids to presenting technical papers; punched cards; training the literature 
scientist; translating; designing tables of data; indexing; and abstracting. 
Twenty-two leading experts contribute their know-how and experience in 
delineating the most efficient methods for handling technical information 
of all kinds. By the very nature of its material, the book also contains 
hundreds of ideas and suggestions for improving company or institutional 
communications programs. 

WESLEY, E. B., and S. P. WRONSKI. Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools, fourth edition. Boston 10: D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Co- 
lumbus Avenue. 1958. 640 pp. $6. For many years, Edgar B. Wesley's 
book has been a leading text because of its complete, well-rounded approach; 
because it includes hundreds of practical ideas and suggestions for improving 
classroom teaching; and because of its easy, clear style of writing. Now—in 
collaboration with Stanley P. Wronski—the text has been completely brought 
up to date with the inclusion of new research and much new material. 

A new chapter, “The Analysis of a Social Studies Unit,” analyzes in 
detail a specific resource unit and shows how to construct a teaching unit. 
There is an illustration of a specimen resource unit and a study guide. Almost 
entirely new are chapters dealing with the major areas about which the 
social studies are organized—history, geography, civics, economics, and 
sociology. A new chapter, “A Guide to Student Teaching,” shows the student 
teacher what to expect and gives much pertinent advice. A new chapter on 
the problems approach in social studies teaching reflects the increasing at- 
tention this approach is receiving. In addition to the many new discussions 
and topics that have been added throughout the book, there are many new 
tables and charts. The annotated bibliographies have been entirely brought 
up to date. 
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Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ADAMS, R. G. Political Ideas of the American Revolution. New York 
8: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave. 1958. 224 pp. Cloth, $3.75; 
paper, $1.50. This book illuminates the political thinking of the Founding 
Fathers. From a new approach it explores their ideas about relations 
to the Mother Country from 1765 to 1775; self-government; a written con- 
stitution; the division of powers; and the practical issues that led to the 
Revolution. This current edition has significant implications for contemporary 
national and world problems. The general reader and specialist alike will 
find this a welcome addition to his bookshelf. Indexed. 


ADLER, IRVING. The Stars: Steppingstones Into Space. New York 
22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 
1958. 136 pp. 35¢. A simple, illustrated guide to understanding the won- 
ders of astronomy. A Signet Book. 


ANDERSON, B. C. The Baffling Blue Jays. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Ave. 1958. 133 pp. $2.75. The theme of this 
story is a familiar one. It centers around a situation which most youth are 
faced with at some time: moving to a new community, changing schools, 
having to make new friends. Here the author has spiced it up with a slight 
mystery, and by showing the differences in character and temperament 
between the brother and sister who are the main characters. Sue thinks 
the move is very exciting and she looks forward to it eagerly and makes 
the most of it when it does occur. Rudy thinks it is just about the worst 
thing that could have happened to him, and he is hard to bring around. 
Finally things work out, and everyone is happy. 


ASIMOV, ISAAC. The World of Carbon. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Ave. 1958. 178 pp. $2.75. In this book, 
the author covers half the story of organic chemistry (the other half, 
The World of Nitrogen, is to come) and, although this has always been 
thought of as a highly technical subject that belongs to textbooks, he has 
managed to make it a stimulating, interesting subject for all young people 
who have any concern with the world about them. 


BALL, JOHN JR. Operation Springboard. New York 16: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 124 E. 30th Street. 1958. 176 pp. $3. Young and 
handicapped as he was, Chester Pawling had learned to make his own way 
and earn his own living. Naturally, with his keen and restless mind, he 
wanted to hear the special lecture given by the great Dr. Thor Havensson. 
With a thrill Chet listened to Dr. Havensson’s talk of rockets, meteoric 
problems, benefits to be derived from visiting other bodies in the solar 
system, including the moon .. . but slowly he realized that Dr. Havensson 
wouldn’t under any circumstances reveal any of the carefully guarded 
secrets about his base for experiments in the South Pacific. 


During the question period after the lecture, however, Chet had his 
chance to ask a question. His question, as it turned out, was one of the 
utmost significance, and it marked a turning point in his life. As a result, 
he was invited to join Dr. Havensson’s group. Once he had reached the base 
in the South Pacific, Chet realized that he was on the threshold of a great 
adventure. 
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BARKER, SHIRLEY. Swear by Apollo. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Avenue. 1958. 317 pp. $3.95. This is a novel about a 
young American physician in eighteenth-century Scotland and the Hebrides. 
It was after the death of his young wife, Sally Ann, that Randall Woodbury 
decided to take his father’s advice and go to Edinburg for further medical 
study. Not many months after he arrived, he began to suspect that the 
celebrated doctors at the University could teach him little that was new or 
practical. He was ready to book passage back to America. 

Then he met Comyn Rhinn, Laird of the Isle of Rona; Comyn offered him 
the post of physician on the island, and the opportunity to try his skill 
against the dread smallpox—and Randall accepted. Besides, the beauty and 
character of the Laird’s daughter, Margery, almost made him forget the loss 
of Sally Anne. Even though Kenneth Crary, Rona’s hot-tempered school- 
master, considered Margery his betrothed, she looked with favor on Randall. 
There was another woman on the island, however, who wanted Randall for 
her own. Ellen Deveron, daughter of the seer Andra, loved Kenneth Crary, 
but Ellen was as ambitious and unscrupulous as Kenneth himself; she saw in 
Randall a means of escape from the drab life of the island. 

BATTENHOUSE, H. M. English Romance Writers. Great Neck, New 
York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 Great Neck Road. 1958. 336 
pp. (5x7%). Paper, $1.95; cioth, $3.50. This book concentrates essentially 
on the biographical approach, particularly for the one period in English 
literature during which the norm of literary productivity was so frankly 
personal. Although volumes have already been written about the period and 
its authors, every age and every individual rediscovers artistic greatness 
with a different orientation and altered standards. With this truism in 
mind, the author has designed his book to serve as a guide to such redis- 
covery. In his own words: “It is good to step directly into the stream of 
literature and to measure for oneself its depth and the strong direction of 
its current. This is a pleasurable and a required experience for the educated 
man. But in order to make a good crossing of the stream, or to travel ex- 
ploratively up any literature’s main current to the original and traditional 
source, the general reader and the college student, alike, are in need of some 
special help. It is this help that the author of this present volume offers to 
give. He wishes to provide the reader with a few technical tools and a chart 
for his journey through the Romantic period of English literature. Beyond 
this, he would be pleased to aid him in finding here and there en route, in 
some secluded place and ‘spot of time,’ the enchanting moment that will give 
meaning to his entire study.” 

The book opens with an examination of the romantic impulse itself with 
examples of its manifestations prior to the so-called “Movement.” It then 
discusses the currents of Romanticism in the eighteenth century and builds to 
a full-scale treatment of the major Romantic writers, each of whose careers 
is followed from the formative years to the full flowering and sometimes 
decline. The special talents of lesser writers are eens less speace but are 
in no sense slighted. 

BEELER, S. C. Understanding Your Car. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., U. S. Rte. 66 at Towanda Ave. 
1958. 123 pp. (7-%” x 10-%”). $1.60. The jobs and the related information 
in this book were prepared for the use of anyone desiring to understand the 
basic elements of the automobile, and something of the products allied to it. 
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There was another woman on the island, however, who wanted Randall for 
her own. Ellen Deveron, daughter of the seer Andra, loved Kenneth Crary, 
but Ellen was as ambitious and unscrupulous as Kenneth himself; she saw in 
Randall a means of escape from the drab life of the island. 

BATTENHOUSE, H. M. English Romance Writers. Great Neck, New 
York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 Great Neck Road. 1958. 336 
pp. (5x7%). Paper, $1.95; cloth, $3.50. This book concentrates essentially 
on the biographical approach, particularly for the one period in English 
literature during which the norm of literary productivity was so frankly 
personal. Although volumes have already been written about the period and 
its authors, every age and every individual rediscovers artistic greatness 
with a different orientation and altered standards. With this truism in 
mind, the author has designed his book to serve as a guide to such redis- 
covery. In his own words: “It is good to step directly into the stream of 
literature and to measure for oneself its depth and the strong direction of 
its current. This is a pleasurable and a required experience for the educated 
man. But in order to make a good crossing of the stream, or to travel ex- 
ploratively up any literature’s main current to the original and traditional 
source, the general reader and the college student, alike, are in need of some 
special help. It is this help that the author of this present volume offers to 
give. He wishes to provide the reader with a few technical tools and a chart 
for his journey through the Romantic period of English literature. Beyond 
this, he would be pleased to aid him in finding here and there en route, in 
some secluded place and ‘spot of time,’ the enchanting moment that will give 
meaning to his entire study.” 

The book opens with an examination of the romantic impulse itself with 
examples of its manifestations prior to the so-called “Movement.” It then 
discusses the currents of Romanticism in the eighteenth century and builds to 
a full-scale treatment of the major Romantic writers, each of whose careers 
is followed from the formative years to the full flowering and sometimes 
decline. The special talents of lesser writers are accorded less speace but are 
in no sense slighted. . 

BEELER, S. C. Understanding Your Car. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., U. S. Rte. 66 at Towanda Ave. 
1958. 123 pp. (7-%” x 10-%”). $1.60. The jobs and the related information 
in this book were prepared for the use of anyone desiring to understand the 
basic elements of the automobile, and something of the products allied to it. 
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It was written with the objectives of industrial arts in mind. The very 
technical has been purposeful avoided, but the “Subjects for Discussion” allow 
one to broaden its scope considerably—for the more talented and interested 
students may wish to study materials beyond the content of this book. 

This book may be used as a class text and job guide, as a manual for 
simple automobile maintenance, or as a supplement and reference in 
driver education classes. A very interesting course may be built around 
the “Jobs,” with very little equipment and tools. The author for many 
years used his own car, those of the students, and those of fellow faculty 
during the time when shop equipment was limited. Questions to direct 
study and stimulate thought have been added at the end of each job. 
To answer them requires a review of the related information and an 
analysis of the experience gained from the jobs. In most situations addi- 
tional research on the part of the students is required for a truly good 
answer. 

BELDEN, SHIRLEY. Sand in My Castle. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 180 pp. $2.75. Judith 
has been too dependent on her mother, but she finally realizes she must 
try her own wings. Fortunately her father encourages her. She goes to 
live on Cape Cod and help an older girl run a gift shop. She finds an old 
house that will be just right, and they have fun as well as hard work 
putting it in order for the shop. 

The dunes and sea offer beautiful scenes for Judith’s photography and 
the activities of the Cape provide fine action shots. Her skill in finding 
just the right composition, the right qualities of light and shadow, adds to 
her growing competence. To her astonishment, her pictures are in demand 
in the shop. The girls are successful and later, with the help of their 
friends, they serve special Cape Cod foods in pot-luck suppers. 

BOSTON, L. M. Treasure of Green Knowe. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1958. 185 pp. $3. In the won- 
derful old house of Green Knowe anything might happen—and it did 
when young Tolly came to spend his holiday with his great-grandmother. 
Every evening when Granny worked on her patchwork quilt into which 
she sewed bits of fabric from the clothes of people who used to live there, 
she would begin a story. And as she told absorbing tales of the house as 
it used to be—of blind Susan and her devoted friend Jacob who had lived 
there in the eighteenth century, and of the family treasure that had 
disappeared generations ago—unpredictable and mysterious things began 
to happen. Gradually, yesterday and today actually blended into one. 
Little by little, Tolly came to know Susan and Jacob—he glimpsed them 
occasionally and began to share in their exciting and sometimes strange 
adventures. And at the very end of his holiday, Tolly discovered the long- 
lost treasure of Green Knowe. 

BOWMAN, N. L. Only the Mountains Remain. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers. 1958. 322 pp. $5. Incidents and experiences out of 
a busy and interesting life on a large ranch of northeastern Nevada— 
formerly one of the largest—are presented in this authentic narrative of 
the more recent old West. From her teaching job in Ogden, Utah, came 
Nora Linjer, at the close of the school year of 1919, to visit on the vast 
Utah Construction Company holdings. A typical city girl, she and her 
roommate Keanie planned to spend a few days with their friends, Verna 
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and Herman Way. Verna’s brother, Archie Bowman, was superintendent 
and Herman Way was the civil engineer for the company. 

Storybook fashion, she was to return as the bride of the superintendent 
early in the following year. After that, many events crowded in—the 
first tour of the ranches, the move to the little tin house on the Gamble, 
the matter of dealing with an Indian laundress, the pleasure of occasional 
visits from old Eastern friends, the birth of a daughter. Finally there 
would come reminiscences and a feeling of rightfully belonging to the 
West—of being a part of the melancholy call of the hoot owl, the cry 
of the coyote, and the ever-changing shadows on the mountains. 

BREYFOGLE, William. Make Free: The Story of the Underground 
Railroad. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq. 1958. 
289 pp. $4.50 The Underground Railroad, according to legend, got its 
name when an enraged master in search of a runaway slave lost all trace 
of him in an Ohio village. Baffled, he declared the man must have “got 
aboard a railroad that runs underground.” 

From farm to village, from rowboat to steamer, from stable to mansion, 
the passengers on this strange, unique railroad were carried in a cloak 
of invisibility. Farmers, clerks, boatmen, lumberjacks, storekeepers, Negroes, 
and even Indians joined in this spontaneous revolt against an enormous evil. 
It was a loosely framed, voluntary conspiracy—a peculiarly American com- 
bination of the illegal, the idealistic, and the improvised. And stories of courage 
and danger were handed down from generation to generation. 

Make Free is based on accredited stories and memoirs, as well as facts and 
figures from contemporary newspaper and other reports, from legal documents 
and court cases, from earlier historians. In it are profiles of the great 
abolitionists and the small fry who were the Railroad’s actual “engineers” 
and “conductors,” and, often, martyrs. 

BROCK, E. L. Skipping Island. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 36 pp. (7 x 10). $2.95. Mrs. Flora Fiddlefinger 
had three chins and lived in a tar-paper shack with a fat stove called Dash. 
Her tar-paper shack was on a small island with a rowan tree in the front 
yard and six ducks paddling near the front door. Life was calm and serene 
until one Monday morning when Mrs. Fiddlefinger really surprised herself 
and all her friends. Right in the middle of doing her weekly laundry, a big 
storm blew up on Blue Kettle Lake. After much shaking and rolling and 
jiggling up and down, Mrs. Fiddlefinger’s island broke loose and took 
off across the lake. When they reached the opposite shore, all the friendly 
people got their motorboats and pushed and pulled and towed the island 
back to its proper home. Mrs. Fiddlefinger was not idle during the short 
voyage. Dash was crackling and popping and Mrs. Fiddlefinger’s pancakes 
were flipping and flopping like magic. There were great piles of them all 
ready for the motorboat skippers at the end of the trip. 

BRYHER, Gate to the Sea. New York 14: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
333 Sixth Avenue. 1958. 119 pp. $2.75. This is the story of Harmonia, 
the priestess of Hera in Paestum-Poseidonia—the ancient Greek settlement 
south of Naples whose majestic temples, gates, and walls are stil] standing. 
The time is the fourth century B. C., when the unfortunate city, wreathed in 
roses and at the height of its splendor, is overrun and ruthlessly enslaved by 
barbarians. Only once a year may its inhabitants speak their own language 
and call each other by their true names. How Harmonia, the guardian of the 
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city’s relics, is saved at a moment of utter peril, and leads a little band of exiles 
to the rescuing ship, is told in an interesting manner. This book has over- 
tones that link past history to contemporary experience and preoccupation: 
the precariousness of liberty and the terror of its loss. The volume contains 
many photographs of Paestum’s eloquent ruins. 

CAVANNA, BETTY. Stars in Her Eyes. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 256 pp. $2.95. Magda 
Page’s family and friends had reduced her distinctive first name to just plain 
Maggie, but no one could tarnish the luster of her last name. Maggie, in her 
early teens, was a little too plump and not very sure of herself; but Maggie’s 
father was the famous television personality whose show, “Peter Page 
Presents,” was known from coast to coast. Maggie longed to look glamorous 
(though not enough to make her curb her appetite), to be attractive to boys 
(though she didn’t quite know how to go about it), and, above all, to appear 
triumphantly on her father’s telelvision show. 

CLEARY, BEVERLY. The Luckiest Girl. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 288 pp. $2.95. Shelley 
looked out into the soft night and smiled. I am the luckiest girl in San 
Sebastian, she thought, because I am sixteen and Philip likes me. At home in 
Oregon, Shelley had not been in this blissful state. She had grown tired of 
going steady with her friend Jack, and tired of having everything decided 
for her; especially that she must wear the pink raincoat with the black 
velveteen collar that her mother had bought for her, instead of the yellow 
slicker she wanted. So when she was invited to spend the coming school 
year in southern California, Shelley’s parents decided the change would be 
good for her. And now, just as she had been sure she would, she had found 
the boy she had always wanted to meet. 

COHEN, NATHAN, compiler. Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States, third edition. Arlington 1, Virginia: Potomac Press, 2607 
Arlington Boulevard. 1958. 234 pp. $2.95. This book gives the facts about 
more than 7,000 private and public non-degree schools, courses offered and 
length of course, entrance requirements and enrollment data, tuition and other 
expenses, and whether or not approved by a responsible organization. This 
directory can be used with high-school students, college people, business and 
industrial employees—in fact, all young people and adults who wish to take 
an intensive non-degree course to prepare for or learn more about a vocation, 
or simply to learn a new leisure-time hobby. All information is arranged in 
easy-to-use tabular form—one needs to glance down a column to pick out 
courses and other information for the schools in a community. It is also 
fully course-indexed, so that he can quickly find what courses are taught 
anywhere in the country. 

COHN, D. D. Down Mexico Way. San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 
918 N. St. Mary’s Street. 1958. 43 pp. $1.95. Herein are descriptions of the 
customs, habits, and play of the children in Mexico. Mexico with its people 
born of a union of the proud Spanish conquistador and the most highly 
civilized Indians of the New World—the Mayans, Aztecs, and Incas—has 
produced its own unique culture and way of life. Illustrated in color. 

COLBY, J. P. The Elegant Eleanor. New York 22: Hastings House, 
Publishers, Inc., 151 50th Street. 1958. 58 pp. (7% x 10). $2.75. Eleanor 
was a black cat with white whiskers, a white moustache, and big feet. She 
was small but very brave—too much so the Bigelow children thought when 
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she defied their big collie dog, Gerty. Gerty and Eleanor made constant 
“war,” as young Linda and Donny called it, and the two children didn’t 
get on too well together either. So the Bigelow household wasn’t a very 
peaceful one until one day something happened that no one expected. 

COLE, WILLIAM, compiler. 1 Went to the Animal Fair. Cleveland 2: 
The World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 1110th Street. 1958. 48 pp. $2.75. 
Dogs and cats, horses, whales, giraffes, and badgers romp across the pages 
of this gay collection of animal poems for the very young. The old favorites 
are here—Lear’s “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” “Eletelephony” by Laura E. 
Richards, and “Frogs at School”—but others, like Robert Grave's delight- 
ful poem “The Six Badgers” and “I Stare at the Cow” by Polly Chase, 
are less familiar and not easily available. All, whether new or old, are poems 
that will be treasured for their easy rhymes and lilting rhythms that beg 
to be read aloud again and again, repeated, and remembered. 

COLEMAN, J. A. Relativity for the Layman. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 
128 pp. 50¢. A simplified account of the history, theory, and proofs of 
relativity. A Menton Book. 

COLEMAN, P. H. The Preposterous Voyage. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 432 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 253 pp. $2.75. When a rather 
naive seventeen-year-old suddenly finds herself thrust into the sophisticated 
world of a cruise ship on a winter journey to strange new lands, the problems 
are bound to be rather terrific. For Fian Foster the experience was even 
more complex because she hadn’t wanted to leave high school in the middle 
of the term to make this voyage with a grandmother she scarcely knew. 
It was hard on her ego to see practically all the unmarried men aboard 
buzzing around the beautiful Southern girl scarcely a year older than she; 
yet she was too inexperienced to handle smoothly the attentions of a fine 
young Venezuelan, with his old-world flavor. Adventure and exciting new 
vistas awaited her, however, as she explored with her shipboard companions 
the old Latin-American port cities and the lush countryside. 

COLMAN, HILA. A Crown for Gina. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 221 pp. $2.95. Gina was seven- 
teen and very pretty. Ricky, her brother, was not quite two years older. 
When their widowed mother insisted, in spite of the expense, on sending 
Ricky to the exclusive college from which his father had been graduated, 
Gina knew this meant no college for her. But she did not hold it against 
Ricky. He was still so boyish and so lacking in self-confidence that her heart 
went out to him. At the first opportunity she drove up to Highgate to 
visit him, and found him ill at ease and worried about his studies. The only 
really pleasant thing about her visit was the invitation to the forthcoming 
Highgate Winter Carnival given her by Ricky’s socialite roommate. 

The great event at the Carnival, of céurse, was the crowning of the 
queen; and how this turned out had an importance that Gina could not pos- 
sibly have guessed. Because it lead to a great change for the better in 
Ricky’s life at Highgate, Gina went home ready to enjoy her own expanding 
life to the full. 

COOMBS, CHARLES. Wings at Sea. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 223 pp. $3.75. On the 
pitching deck of an aircraft carrier the jets begin to warm up, the roar of 
their engines creating a strange cacophony of sound. One by one they hook 
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up to the catapult, which will accelerate them to a speed of some 100 knots in 
the amazingly short distance of approximately 200 feet. At a signal from 
the catapult officer, the catapult kicks loose, and the plane leaps skyward. 

The launching of aircraft weighing anywhere from 15,000 to 170,000 
pounds is only one of the many challenges that naval aviation has had to meet. 
Wings at Sea deals with this and other phases of aircraft-carrier opera- 
tions, including the landing systems and electronic devices that enable 
jets to return safely to the carrier. It also discusses the history of naval 
aviation and describes the rigorous cadet training program. 

DECKER, DUANE. Long Ball to Left Field. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 219 pp. $2.95. The 
Blue Sox had a problem. After nearly ten years in left field, the famous 
Kennie Willard has retired, and someone was needed to take his place and 
bat in the clean-up slot. They had Mike Jaffe, a bonus boy, who had proved 
during his two years with the Sox that he could do just what was wanted: 
hit that long ball to left. But Mike didn’t want to be an outfielder; he was 
convinced that he should be a pitcher, as his father had been. Feeling 
like this, Mike just naturally was sympathetic toward pitchers, even when 
they weren’t on his own team. Since this proved to be an unsatisfactory 
state of mind for a potential slugger, Mike began to spend more and more 
time on a Sox farm club instead of with the Sox themselves. 

DUVOISIN, ROGER. Petunia, Beware! New York 22: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 32 pp. (7 x 10). $2.95. Petunia 
was sometimes a very silly goose. She was never satisfied with her own 
food because her friend’s food looked so much better, and the grass outside 
the farm yard looked ever so much tastier and greener. At last Petunia 
could stand it no longer; she went to eat the greener, tastier grass on the 
far meadows and hills. Both of her eyes were so filled with pictures of 
eating and food that she fell head long into trouble and almost finished 
as a tasty meal herself. 

EATON, JEANETTE. America’s Own Mark Twain. New York 16: 
William Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 251 pp. 
$3. Above and beyond his own flashing genius, this amazing man pos- 
sessed qualities that typified, in a way, the American spirit of his day. 
In this perceptive biography, Miss Eaton has so clearly realized Mark 
Twain’s kinship with his country that her book recreates not only the 
man but also the America he lived in. From Hannibal, Missouri, on that 
great water road, the Mississippi River, to pathless Nevada where men 
dug to find fortunes, and on to the culture and grace of San Francisco, 
went Mark Twain, learning the feel of the country as he had learned the 
secrets of the great river, in his pilot days. He was an inveterate 
traveler: a list of the places he visited would read like a gazetteer. But 
he was also a loving and devoted family man. He was capable of care- 
free laughter, of sparkling wit—and, in spite of the gifts life had given 
him, of a haunting melancholy. Young people reading this sympathetic 
and spirited account of the boy, the man, and the writer, will learn some- 
thing about the elusive nature of his genius and a great deal about 
the heritage he left to future generations of Americans. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service. 1958. 628 pp. $7. This eighteenth annual edition is a pro- 
fessional, cyclopedic service on multisensory learning aids. This edition 
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replaces all volumes and supplements which have preceded it. It is a com- 
plete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of free films—bringing the compiled in- 
formation on free films for immediate use within the covers of a single book. 
Many films which are rented to schools by other agencies are free from sources 
in this film guide. 

This edition lists 4,013 titles of films, 741 of which were not listed in the 
previous edition. All new titles are starred (*). During eighteen years, the 
Guide has grown—from a listing of 671 titles, to this volume of 4,013 titles. 
Perhaps of equal significance, the improvement in the quality of free films 
has paralleled the increase in the number offered. This Guide provides rich 
supplementary visual materials at a minimum cost. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service. 1958. 214 pp. $6. This tenth annual edition is a professional, 
cyclopedic service, on slidefilms (filmstrips) and slides. This service is devoted 
entirely to free slidefilms and free slides. It is a complete, annotated schedule 
of free slidefilms—bringing the compiled information on free slidefilms for 
immediate use within the covers of a single book. This tenth annual edition 
lists 703 titles, including 71 sets of slides. In 1946, only 82 free slidefilms were 
available. Since that time, the quality as well as the number of free slidefilms 
has made most significant gains. Of the 703 titles, 102 were not listed in the 
ninth edition. All new titles are starred (*). All told more than 40,000 separate 
frames or pictures, or miniature posters, from 98 different sources are in- 
cluded. Forty-two of the slidefilms listed in this Guide may be retained 
permanently by the borrower to start his filmstrip library, or to add to his 
present library. This Guide contains a wealth of supplementary visual ma- 
terials at a minimum cost. 

ELLIS, H. B. The Arabs. Cleveland 2: The World Publishing Company, 
2231 W. 110th St. 1958. 125 pp. $2.95. Long before Alfred the Great became 
king of England or Charlemagne the emperor of the Franks, there was a mighty 
Arab empire in the East. For the Arabs, inspired by the teachings of Mo- 
hammed, had swept out of the barren deserts of the Abrabian Peninsula and 
conquered country after country. Their lands stretched from the Straits of 
Gibralter to China and India, and for a while Baghdad was the crossroads of 
the world. Fur traders from the steppes of Russia mingled with spice merchants 
from India and China in the great bazaars. Arabian sailors sailed the coasts of 
Africa, Asia, and Europe and returned with exotic wares, wonderous stories, 
and a knowledge of the world’s geography that eventually led to Columbus. 
Greek scholars, Persian artists and writers, mathematicians from India, 
Bedouin tribesmen, and camel trains from Samarkand thronged the streets 
of Harun al-Rashid’s great city on the Tigris. 

ENGLISH, G. L., and D. E. JENSEN. Getting Acquainted with Minerals. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1958. 
3873 pp. $6.95. This book is a complete gyide for the amateur collector. 
He learns exactly how to start his mineral collection—there is complete infor- 
mation on equipment, identification, and mineral sources. He learns the 
techniques necessary to clean, classify, and display specimens. 

It gives you the latest, up-to-the-minute information on crystals and 
fluorescent and radioactive minerals. The descriptions of individual species are 
arranged alphabetically—a simple natural classification that will enable him 
to find the facts he wants quickly and easily. Easy-to-read tables help him 
identify minerals by hardness, color, and other characteristics which he can 
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easily test by the methods indicated. The many photographs and drawings 
and the complete presentation of all aspects of this fascinating subject are 
invaluable for both the beginner and the advanced mineral collector. 

FANCHER, CHARLES, and J. F. GALLAGHER. Business Fundamentals 
for Everyone, second edition. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue. 1958. 560 pp. $3.60. This book introduces the reader to the func- 
tions of business and describes the ways it serves us. Not only does it 
supply information of practical use in day-to-day living, but its coverage of 
basic business experiences will help students to make a wise choice of vocation. 
Stressing the value of a sense of responsibility and of efficient work habits, 
it provides a clear and thorough explanation of business procedures. 

The units are organized and written in a manner to facilitate teaching and 
learning, and the language has been kept nontechnical. Both the text and the 
study aids are designed to appeal to young people. The illustrations have been 
selected for the interest and vividness they add to the subjects discussed. 
Varied practice materials for different student groups are included. 

In this new edition, all of the information has been brought up to date. 
In addition, the coverage of consumer activities has been reorganized and 
expanded, with emphasis on consumer buying and on purchasing a home, and 
more space has been given to the service industries. The study materials have 
been thoroughly revised and modernized; for ease in grading, they have been 
grouped in fives or tens. 

FARLEY, WALTER. The Horse-Tamer. New York 22: Random House, 
457 Madison Ave. 1958. 183 pp. $2. This man’s sole purpose in life was to 
seek peace for the long-abused horses of the land in the days when almost 
every family had a horse for transportation or work, but few people knew 
what to do when trouble arose. It was then that owners turned to a profes- 
sional horse-tamer for help. Bill Dailey was one of these, and he went from 
county to county exhibiting wonderful feats of horse-taming. He made many 
friends, but there were enemies, too—men who called him a humbug, a 
magician and even a wizard who fleeced the public by using “secret” taming 
potions! 

GANTZ, C. O. Discovering Nature. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 57 W. Grand Avenue. 1958. 249 pp. $3.95. Birds, butterflies and in- 
sects, rocks and minerals, sea shells and land snails, flowers and ferns— 
Charlotte Gantz has a “seeing eye” for everything around her and her own 
“bump of curiosity” has always led her to identify what she sees. Encouraged 
as a child by her parents, she started to collect things and give them their 
proper names. 

First it was fossils, found in the Catskills near their summer home; 
then shells, brought back from trips to Florida, Europe, and Jamaica. After 
her marriage she and her husband became ardent bird-watchers, and, when they 
bought their Pennsylvania farm, she turned part of the land into a bird 
haven and bulldozed a stream to make a pond to attract water birds. An old 
stone barn houses her “Museum,” with specimens neatly arranged, labelled, 
and catalogued. The flower garden is her special care. About all this she 
writes not only knowledgeably but also delightfully and she conveys all her 
own enthusiasms and the joy she finds in this ever-expanding hobby. 

GARD, R. E. Run to Kansas. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Inc., 124 E. 30th St. 1958. 153 pp. $3. This book tells the story, which is 
both extraordinary and fast-paced, of what happens when Tom Butler is forced 
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to flee on horseback from his family homestead in Illinois after a fight. 
Tom didn’t start the fight, but he did finish it, almost killing the bully who 
had attacked him. Tom’s parents give him the sturdy mare Meg to help him 
on his way. He starts his bareback ride west to Kansas, across unknown 
country, pursued by a vengeful and dangerous man. 

The time is 1870 and all of the places and events that crowd into Tom’s 
life, including the violent ones, are as faithful to the real mid-America of 
those days as the author could make them. Tom’s strange and wonderful ex- 
periences, how he crosses the Mississippi and how he learns to handle a gun 
and how he saves a man’s life and decides to settle down, add up to one of the 
most interesting stories of the adventures of a boy and his horse. 

GUILLOT, RENE. Tom-Toms in Kotokro. New York 10: Criterion 
Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 200 pp. $3.50. Janek’s father, a lead- 
ing atomic scientist, is forced to flee with 15-year-old Janek to Africa, to avoid 
capture by his enemies. Here, deep in Lobi Land on the African Ivory Coast, 
they find refuge in the huge clay house of Marlow, the Great White Man of 
Kotokro, an old friend of the scientist. Janek thrills to the primitive yet 
ordered life of the jungle. In Yago, the native boy, he finds a friend and guide 
to the strange new world. Together they hunt and roam the forests, with 
their animal companions. But Janek is aware that his father’s life is still 
threatened. Danger enters the forest with the strange white man named 
Kling, and, although the scientist escapes, the silence that follows his departure 
holds its own threat. 

HALSEY, MAXWELL, and LESLIE SILVERNALE. The New LET’S 
DRIVE RIGHT. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 E. Erie 
Street. 1958. 320 pp. $3. This book offers material for a full course in driver 
education—from first steps in learning to drive to buying a new car, from 
licensing procedures to emergency situations, from natural laws to mechanics 
of the car. Compactly organized as it is, this new text appears flexible enough 
to fit many types and lengths of courses. 

The first unit keynotes the approach toward safe driving. This unit stresses 
attitudes—attitudes toward speed, other drivers, pedestrians, alcohol, phys- 
ical and emotional problems, and the natural laws that affect driving. In this 
unit and throughout the book, sound attitudes emerge in examples and pictures, 
rather than in lectures and sermons. The attitudes governing defensive 
driving are also spelled out in this unit. The second unit includes material 
on getting acquainted with the car and on the first steps in learning to drive. 
The third unit is devoted to driving situations—problems involving city and 
highway driving, passing, night driving, bad-weather driving, emergency 
situations, ete. The fourth unit deals with the mechanics of the car (with 
diagrams once more performing an important function), car care, and 
buying a car. 

Accompanying the text is an illustrated Teacher’s Manual, which includes 
suggestions for setting up a driver-education course; lesson plans for each 
chapter; an answer key for all questions in the text; guides for behind-the- 
wheel training; unit and final tests; and sources for teaching materials in 
driver education. 

HARKINS, PHILIP. Game, Carol Canning! New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 221 pp. $2.95. The 
dreaded hour had arrived. It had dawdled during the night and then suddenly 
sneaked up on her. Today Carol Canning was playing in the final match of 
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the Girls’ Fifteen-and-Under Division in a Los Angeles tennis tournament. 
Carol was a natural athlete, and tournament tennis was a sport she had 
instantly responded to; but her unusual ability had its drawbacks, too. As 
soon as she began to dominate one division, her teachers tried her out in more 
difficult competition. Her opponent in this match was an experienced fifteen- 
year-old, Charlotte Baxter, and Carol was only thirteen, with little more 
than two years of playing behind her. 

The match turned out to be a complete catastrophe. Before Carol learned 
to handle Charlotte’s wicked spinning serve, before she adjusted to the heat 
and the smog, she lost the first set, six games to love. Somehow she pulled 
herself together in the second set, but then a bad call undermined her morale 
and she lost this set also—eight games to six. This is the story of what it 
means to be a tournament tennis player—the years of disciplined training, 
the discouraging climb from one division to the next, the courage to take 
heartbreaking disappointments in stride. Only a few reach the top, and they 
are the players with character as well as skill. 

HARTWELL, NANCY. The Hills of Home. New York 17: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1958. 187 pp. $3. Drucy Hewlitt 
loved her family’s farm in Vermont, but this was her first year out of 
school and she wanted to be independent, get a job, and spend time on her 
hobby—photography. But here she was at home, helping to support her 
talented older sister Cecile who was studying the violin in New York. To meet 
expenses for Cecile, the Hewlitts ran their home as an inn for the overflow of 
paying guests from the nearby ski lodge—and Drucy felt an obligation to 
her parents to share in the work. 

But without the help of new surroundings that year, Drucy gained an under- 
standing of herself and what she really wanted. She discovered she was still 
in love with Roger Pace though she’d hardly seen him in the last few years 
because of the army and college. And she relaized, too, she no longer cared 
about Lloyd, the pre-med student she had thought so attractive in high 
school. 

Then Roger returns to his family’s summer place Tiptop, near the Hewlitts, 
which he’d bought with his savings after his family met with serious financial 
difficulties. Now that he has shown the courage to be independent of family 
help and make his own decisions, Drucy finds she admires him all the more. 
When back taxes threaten Roger’s ownership of Tiptop, Drucy and Roger 
work out a plan—one which might enable him to meet expenses and even 
make a profit—besides giving the two of them a future. 

HOFFER, ERIC. The True Believer. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 160 pp. 
50¢. An explosive analysis of one of the most frightening phenomena of 
our time—the fanatic—the man compelled to join a cause, any cause, and 
if necessary, to sacrifice his life for his beliefs. A Mentor Book. 

How To Make Good Home Movies. New York 22: Random House. 457 
Madison Avenue. 1958. 192 pp. $1.95. Your movies can be exceptional. In 
fact, almost every ordinary, mediocre home movie might have been a really 
good one. What most of them lack is the application of a surprisingly small, 
surprisingly simple handful of movie making principles that, on reflection, 
seem only common sense. The editors reached this conclusion only after 
viewing hundreds of typical hone movies in various Kodak processing 
laboratories. As a result, these basic principles are strongly stressed through- 
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out the book, by word and picture, in an effort to make them an unconscious 
part of the reader’s movie making thinking. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first presents the information a 
beginner needs most, the elementary mechanics of setting a movie camera 
and of using it successfully in the least complicated way. There are no 
puzzling technicalities to wade through. The second part provides detailed 
data on exposure, discusses telephoto and wide-angle lenses, explores editing 
and titling, covers unusual subjects and special techniques, and introduces 
many other fascinating aspects of home movies. For the experienced movie- 
maker, it offers valuable ideas and information trimmed of the beginner-level 
basics he’s already mastered. 

JACOBS, E. A. For Each a Dream. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1958. 189 pp. $3. The Vaughns— 
Kathy, a high-school senior, her pretty teenage sister Patrice, two younger 
children, Melissa and Noel, and their father and mother—lived in the town of 
Cascadia. Although they had been there over four years, they had made 
little effort to know their neighbors or take part in the life of the community. 
Then their father died, the breadwinner and manager of the household, and 
the Vaughns had to adjust to a way of life without him. 

It was Kathy, the practical member of the family, who had to take the 
responsibility for keeping a family budget, meeting payments on the TV 
set, and running the house, in addition to making all the decisions that 
her mother had always relied on her husband to make. Sometimes this was 
hard on Kathy, especially when there were quarrels with her sister Patrice 
who resented doing a share of the household tasks and resented Kathy’s 
penny-pinching budget. 

Tension within the family eased and some of the Vaughns’ problems were 
resolved as they began to find friends and develop new interests. Kathy’s 
responsibilities, too, became fewer—and her outlook brightened when a former 
schoolmate, Dean Carlyle—now a photographer—began to call on her 
family, and seemed to take a very special interest in her. 

JOHNSON, LILLIAN. Papier-Mache. New York 3: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 96 pp. $3.95. This book gives a complete, 
easy-to-follow, step-by-step procedure for working in this delightful medium, 
which lends itself to everything from the sheer fun of doodling playful 
figures to the solid enjoyment of serious sculpture either in the full round 
or in relief. Interest in papier-mache is growing steadily, but up to the 
present virtually nothing has been available to guide the beginner or to 
help the person who would like to go further in it. This book is the result 
of the author’s long experience in working with and teaching papier-mache. 

It is presented in a manner that will help those without an art background. 
At the same time, those who wish to take full advantage of papier-mache’s 
aesthetic possibilities will be aided and stimulated by the author’s knowledge 
of sculpture. On the practical side, the book offers suggestions for holiday 
decorations, stage props, window displays, and innumerable other uses to 
which this versatile medium can be applied. 

JOHNSON, PAULINE. Creating with Paper. Seattle 5: University 
of Washington Press. 1958. 223 pp. $6.50. In this book, the author deals 
with a large area of the world of paper, less concerned with its mundane 
utility for wrapping and conveying messages than with its uses as a medium 
serving the needs of art and the ends of education. From this point of view, 
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what distinguishes the book is the planned development of the whole and of 
the separate sections. The educational and artistic intentions are never 
consciously separated. In giving specific examples of how to pleat or fold 
different kinds of paper for certain defined purposes, or even in describing 
the varieties of paper that can be found, the author seems to aim at an 
exploratory and responsive approach, a freely creative and inherently 
evolving attitude. Books of this kind will meet not only the textbook require- 
ments of advanced institutions in countries like the United States, but also, and 
maybe more essentially, the needs of general schools and art colleges in those 
countries which are in process of revising, developing, and, even for the first 
time, initiating their educational programs. 

LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Along Comes Spring. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 750 Third Ave. 1958. 192 pp. $3. Cory didn’t mean to 
be stubborn and self-centered, but after all she had to work hard her first 
year in college—to keep her scholarship and to supplement it by baby-sitting 
and a job in the cafeteria. How could there be time for social activities 
and for close friendships, which meant sharing other people’s problems as 
well as their pleasures? There wasn’t much time for designing and making 
clothes—which she so loved to do—or even for letter writing to dependable 
Chris, who had gone into the Air Force instead of college. By the time 
spring softened the landscape, however, Cory was at last caught up in the 
excitement of planning costumes and scenery for the May Fete. To her sur- 
prise she discovered that hard work and strenuous relaxation can go hand in 
hand, and that, without friendships, achievement loses its glow. 

LEWIS, MILTON. David White, Crime Reporter. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 241 pp. $3. Crime reporting 
is probably one of the most demanding assignments of newspaper work. 
It is no place for a laggard reporter, since one error or omission can bring 
dishonor to his newspaper and end his own budding carrer. But David White 
had the three necessary ingredients which make for success in this rugged 
terrain: curiosity, integrity, and ability. Through David’s adventures as a 
district reporter (including a well-intentioned though near-fatal assignment), 
his contacts with the many arms of the police department, his introduction to 
the courts, and his growing friendship with a shrewd detective, we come to 
know lawbreaking in a big city and what is being done to remedy it. 


LEYSON, CAPTAIN B. W. More Marvels of Industrial Science. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 190 pp. $3.50. 
In this book the reader is taken behind the scenes of many of the superbly 
equipped laboratories of such a company as General Electric, where important 
new scientific and technical discoveries are shaping our industries and bring- 
ing steady progress in our standards of living. The discoveries that Captain 
Leyson explains range all the way from new methods of actually modifying 
the weather to the production of man-made diamonds, the exploration 
of the frontiers of space, and the harnessing of the power of the atom to peace- 
ful industry. 

LYONS, DOROTHY. Bright Wampum. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1958. 190 pp. $3. The Big Sur region along 
the California coast was still untamed country when Meredith Moore and her 
family arrived one stormy night. Merry had always ridden and trained 
horses, and when—next morning—she discovered to her joyous excitement a 
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band of Appaloosa horses running wild in the mountain meadows, she de- 
termined to gentle one of them. 

The beauty of the rugged coastal country, the warm friendships Merry made 
with their widely scattered neighbors, the fascination of learning about the 
Indians who had lived there in the distant past, stock riding and rodeo competi- 
tions—all these made Merry’s adventure-filled first year in California a 
memorable one. And always in the background was the mystery surrounding 
the real owner of the Appaloosas—and Merry’s secret yearning that one day 
Bright Wampum might be her own. , 


MACFARLAN, A. A. Book of American Indian Games. New York 7: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1958. 284 pp. $3.95. A nationally-known 
Indian lore and recreation specialist culls—from his twenty years spent 
in Indian territory—these authentic, unique “playways” of North American 
Indian tribes from the Atlantic to the Pacific. For each of these easy-to-play 
games, the author identifies tribal origin and the region in which it was 
played. At the beginning of every game description, he indicates whether it’s 
for boys, girls, or both—the age group most likely to enjoy it, the number of 
players best for the game, and whether it is suitable for indoors, outdoors, or 
both. Safety, health, psychological and social development factors have deter- 
mined the selection of each game. 

With these unique games, today’s youth develop qualities of logic, patience, 
sense of humor, power of observation, and good sportsmanship. And, best of 
all perhaps, these games require little or no equipment. Indian youngsters 
enjoyed good play-time fun, using only objects they invented from materials 
found in nature. For the few games in this book requiring equipment, complete 
instructions are given for making it easily from materials found at hand in 
the woods and fields, in the center or at home. 

MacKELLAR, WILLIAM. A Goal for Greg. New York 3: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave. 1958. 159 pp. $2.75. This is the story of a boy's 
struggle to regain his confidence in himself. A star soccer player in his 
Iowa high school, Greg Thomson is convinced his career is finished when he 
loses part of his foot in an accident. Clint Wagner, the soccer coach at Stephen 
Foster High School, Greg’s new school in New York, has other ideas, though. 
Clint’s faith in Greg and the latter’s determination win through when Greg 
finds his niche as an outstanding goal-keeper. 

In the course of his struggle to convince himself of his own worth, Greg 
has to convince a lot of other people, especially Dirk Chisholm, the flashy center 
forward, who sees in Greg’s soccer aspirations a threat to his own chances 
of becoming a star. How Clint Wagner helps both boys face up to their 
predicaments provides drama and excitement in a story about normal 
teenagers, solving their antagonisms nd problems in typical American 
fashion, with give-and-take and fair play. ; 

MALSBARY, D. R. Spelling and Word Power. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Publishers, 70 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 141 pp. $2.48. Many authorities 
have long believed that spelling is most effectively taught with the aid of a 
good testing program. However, the traditional method of testing in spelling 
has been that of the teacher’s dictating a list of words. While this is only 
one—and probably not the best—means of testing in spelling, it prevails, even 
though there is general awareness that students need more, and perhaps bet- 
ter, spelling training. 
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In the present text, words have been selected from the most authoritative 
sources, including the Ayre-Buckingham Scale, the Horn-Petersen List, and 
numerous studies. Special attention has been given to words listed by the 
National Office Management Association—words found in NOMA tests 
and recommended by the employers of the nation. In addition, this book 
gives training in those words commonly found in job-entrance tests, as well 
as in those met in civil service, state merit, and other government examina- 
tions. Primary emphasis has been placed on spelling, with a gradual de- 
velopment of vocabulary building. The general organization of materials 
provides for the fastest, most efficient learning. The contents have been 
carefully graded to insure more confident learning. 

MALVERN, GLADYS. The Great Garcias. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 218 pp. $3. Here is the 
glamorous history, filled with drama and life, of a great musical family 
of the nineteenth century. Told from the viewpoint of Pauline, the interplay 
of the colorful characters makes a warm and friendly family story. The fan- 
tastic happenings are authentic. The narrative follows the family’s fortunes 
in Paris, London, Naples, Rome, their tragedy in New York and Mexico, 
their later years in Paris. 

MARKUN, P. M. The Secret of El Bari. New York 21: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 699 Madison Ave. 1958. 223 pp. $2.95. “Why, there must be a million things 
to do around here on our first day in Panama,” Sally said, as she looked 
around the mountain ranch. But Dave felt gloomy—until Rick the Panamanian 
boy appeared. Then the excitement began, when Dave found a golden frog in 
the river and so started the three of them on an archaeological treasure hunt. 
But what did the Indian Pachulo and the old settler Volcan Pete have to do 
with the archaeological “dig,” and who stole Dad’s highway survey maps? 
There was puzzle a-plenty, and some worry too, before these questions were 
answered. Then the biggest moment of all came when Doctor McGin, the 
archaeologist, saw the children’s “dig” and told them what they had really 
found. 


MAYO, L. G. Communications Handbook for Secretaries. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd Street. 1958. 576 pp. $5.25. The 
author, in her association with the Katharine Gibbs Schools over the past two 
decades and through her own experience as a secretary and in working with 
secretaries, has seen the need firsthand for a complete communications book 
designed especially for secretaries. The ordinary grammar handbook wouldn't 
do, nor would the typical business English or letter writing text, nor the gen- 
eral secretarial reference handbook. Too much was missing from these books, 
or rather, too much of the “wrong” think was included! Secretaries through- 
out the country have indicated over and over again their need for “just the 
right book.” 

What—precisely—was the “right book”? For firsthand, up-to-the-instant 
information about what “communicating” abilities both the employer and 
the secretary herself believe she should possess in order to serve her 
executive and her company well, the author sought the opinions of secre- 
taries and executives in over five hundred business and professional organ- 
izations. Response was enthusiastic, and opinions were frankly expressed. 
Both secretaries and executives knew what they wanted. It is they who 
prescribed the content of this book. 
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McCALEB, W. F. Sam Houston. San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 
918 N. St. Marys Street. 1958. 128 pp. $2. The outstanding hero of the 
Texas Revolution, the founder of the Republic of Texas, comes to life in these 
pages. The character and personality of Sam Houston are the most hotly 
disputed of any of the great early Texans. To many of his contemporaries, 
he was an authentically great man, but there were others who owned his 
portrait, and who kept the picture turned to the wall. He came in for the 
sharpest criticism at the time of the War Between the States because he was 
loudly and honestly opposed to Secession. There were still others who 
wondered hotly if he could not have saved Travis—had he tried. 

But whatever men may think of the character of this man, none can deny 
the fascinating and dangerous life that he lived, and the breadth of his 
genius. That he was something of a poser (he appeared in the halls of Con- 
gress in full Indian regalia) is beside the point. His early career is the kind 
that any red-blooded boy would envy, and it was just this career from which 
Sam Houston never got away. He loved and understood the Indians, and 
spent as much time with them as his personal ambitions would allow. He 
even married one. He also married the beautiful daughter of one of Tennessee’s 
most prominent families—and what happened to that marriage no one knows 
to this day. His third marriage was the last, and from that union have 
sprung many persons proud to bear his famous name. Sam Houston was a 
great man, and no less great because he had human frailties. He won one of the 
most important victories of the world—San Jacinto, and it was Sam Houston 
who set in motion the Texas Republic, which became one of the great states. 

MEADER, S. W. The Commodore’s Cup. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 750 Third Ave. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. To Luke Cramer, 
sailing meant everything, and to have a Comet class boat of his very own was 
something about which he had long dreamed. Meanwhile, the next best thing 
was crewing for Bruce Canning whenever there was a race. It seemed, 
then, like a miracle to Luke to discover a Comet half buried in the muck off 
a South Jersey inlet where a raging Northeaster had flung it. With eager 
hands, ingenuity, and back-breaking work, he succeeded in restoring the 
battered craft—abandoned as a loss by its owner—to its former beauty. The 
starting gun of the Memorial Day races signaled the beginning also of Luke’s 
battle for the championship of the yacht-club fleet that summer. 

Mexico: Pre-Hispanic Paintings. Greenwich, Connecticut: New York 
Graphic Society, 95 East Putnam Avenue. 1958. 25 pages of text; 32 full- 
page color plates. $18. This is Volume XI of the UNgesco World Art Series, 
and the first of the series to be devoted to the art of pre-Columbian America. 
The 32 full-page, color plates in this volume reproduce a remarkable selection 
of the colorful frescoes of the Mayan, Aztec, and Toltec civilizations, with 
greatest emphasis on the recently discovered masterpieces in the Mayan 
temple of Bonampak. These paintings, dating from the fourth to the tenth 
centuries A.D., rival in brilliance the wall decoration of the early Egyptians 
and show a skill in the use of perspective not achieved in Europe until 
several centuries later. With dramatic realism and a wealth of detail, they 
depict the battles, religious rites, costumes, and decorative arts of a little- 
known civilization. No other discovery has added so much to knowledge of 
the Mayans. 

To make available to the public in true color the finest examples of this 
archaelogical and artistic find, UNESCO sent one of its missions deep into the 
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jungles of lower Mexico. New York Graphic Society has published the 
results of this expedition in the 13% by 19 inch format of the UNEsco World 
Art Series, with texts by Jacques Soustelle and by the Mexican authority, 
Dr. Ignacio Bernal. This is the first presentation in color of the treasures of 
Bonampak. 

The murals also offer one of the most detailed sources of information on 
the pattern of Maya life. Better than ever before, they reveal the musical 
instruments, dances, costumes, weapons, and family groupings of the early 
Mayas. They seem to contradict the old conception that the Mayas never 
engaged in warfare or resorted to human sacrifice since scenes of both are 
found at Bonampak. The murals also indicate that the position of women 
in the life of the community was more important than had generally been 
supposed. As Maya authorities point out, probably no other site has added 
so much to our general knoweldge of the Maya people. With the publica- 
tion by Unesco of the full colour photographs of the Bonampak murals, art 
historians will no doubt give an even higher place in the history of art to the 
great civilization of the Mayas. 

MILLER, H. T. Christmas with Robert E. Lee. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave. 1958. 79 pp. $2.75. This is the story of 
General Robert E. Lee’s first Christmas after his surrender at Appomatax, 
showing the Lee family reunited after the hardships and separations of the 
Civil War. Mrs. Lee, badly crippled with arthritis, and the Lee girls make 
the hard journey in cold weather to Lexington, Virginia, to be with the 
General. One of the sons lives in Lexington; the other boy manages to join 
the family for the holiday celebration. Though the Lees had little in worldly 
goods, the spirit of Christmas and the undying courage of the South made 
this a never-to-be-forgotten holiday for them all. 

The author writes: “I have written a sympathetic story of what a Christ- 
mas could have been like in Lee’s house at Washington College on December 
25, 1865. Just as I did with the Washingtons, I tried to show the Lees as 
real people, with no contradictions of dates or other facts; for instance, the 
haircut incident is authentic, as is the purchase of the family Bible. The 
characters of the Lee children were drawn from numerous books and letters 
about them, young Robert, Jr., being a source of information as were such 
writers as Harnett Kane and McKim.” 

MOLLOY, ANNE, and ARTUR MAROKVIA. The Christmas Rocket. 
New York 22: Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 151 50th Street. 1958. 
48 pp. (7% x 10) $2.95. This beautiful Christmas story is set in modern 
Italy. It is about a potter’s son who goes down the mountain with his father 
shortly before Christmas to sell pots, vases, and platters. They have high 
hopes of bringing home enough money for meat on the Birthday, perhaps 
enough for a pair of real shoes for Dino and even a rocket for him to set off 
with those of the other boys on Christmas Eve. The trip does not turn out that 
way. Like many anticipated events, it goes from bad to worse until Dino 
starts home in tears. As he trudges up the mountainside, though, something 
happens. Something which lights up Dino’s heart and gives a new view of the 
Christmas story. 

MONTGOMERY, R. G. Whitetail: The Story of a Prairie Dog. Cleve- 
land 2: The World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th St. 1958. 64 pp. 
$2.50. Whitetail was no bigger than a field mouse when he was born in the 
grasslined nest fifteen feet below the ground. Now, after almost two months 
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of darkness, his wobbly legs were strong enough to carry him up the steep 
tunnel to explore a sunny new world ringed by the snow-capped peaks of the 
Colorado mountains. It was a beautiful world—Whitetail was often so 
happy in it that he pointed his snout to the sky and sang the only song he 
knew. But it could be a dangerous world, too, as Whitetail learned the very 
first time he clambered out of the burrow and found himself face to face 
with a prairie owl twice as big as he was. Even if the ow! did bow politely 
with each step forward, there was no question that it intended to eat him. 

MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Kent Barstow Special Agent. New 
York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th Etreet. 1958. 159 pp. 
$3. Kent Barstow, First Lieutenant, USAF, was startled when the call 
came from the Pentagon. He had earned a leave, and he wanted to take 
things easy. Later, after he had closed the door with the strange lettering— 
“QX-B.1. AFCIN”—, he didn’t know quite why he had volunteered for a 
secret mission, and not until he had flown thousands of miles and reached 
the far-off city of Tokyo did he know exactly what his assignment was. On 
the way an attempt had been made on his life. They missed Kent, but they 
killed another man, an innocent bystander, when a bomb exploded in the wash- 
room of a transport plane. But that was just the beginning, and by the time 
he reached Tokyo, Lt. Barstow realizes that the enemy was playing for keeps. 
He also realized that he was one of the few who knew all the secrets of The 
Monster—as the Air Force called its intricate and marvelous invention which 
had been designed to thwart and confuse enemy forces. 

MOODY, RALPH. Geronimo, Wolf of the Warpath. New York 22: 
Random House, 457 Madison Avenue. 1958. 192 pp. $1.95. Of all the 
Apache warriors, none was more feared than Geronimo. He and his band 
of Indian outlaws raced through the frontier settlements of Arizona, 
torturing, killing, and burning. Their war whoops made the nights hideous. 
The cry of “Geronimo!” became the most terrifying sound in the whole 
Southwest. 

“You will be a great chief,” Geronimo’s mother had told him. “You will be 
the wolf of the Apache warpath. You will fight this white wolf pack that 
comes down to kill your people and steal their homeland—and you will 
kill, kill, kill!” The child learned his lessons well. He gained great cunning 
in his training as a scout. He mastered the arts of ambush, lightning at- 
tack, and quick escape. He proved himself with bow and arrow, spear, and 
knife. But he failed to earn the respect and friendship of the other Indian 
warriors. It was the Apaches themselves who offered to tract down and 
capture the bloodthirsty renegade and his band of outcasts who had dared 
plot against the great chiefs, Cochise and Mangas Coloradas. 

NICHOLSON, MARGARET. A Dictionary of American-English Usage. 
New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, 501 Madison 
Ave. 1958. 688 pp. 75¢. A reference book on language with more than 5,000 
word entries and information on how to avoid common errors, use the right 
word in the right way, handle colloquial and slang words, abbreviate, 
hyphenate, and find synonyms. 

NORTON, ANDRE. Star Gate. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1958. 192 pp. $3. The wise and great Star 
Lords, who in time past had come to live on the planet Gorth, had raised the 
Gorthians from savages to men of a feudal civilization, but could not agree 
among themselves whether to give their magic gifts of advanced technology 
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to the natives or to withhold them. As the people of Gorth took sides, quar- 
rels arose. Then suddenly the Lords departed in their silver Star ships, 
leaving behind their empty, echoing city, Terranna. 

Young Kincar, who was of mixed Gorthian and Star blood, joined a hand- 
ful of Star Lords who had chosen to remain behind. In the midst of battle, he 
and his comrades escaped through a shimmering Star gate—a device permitting 
transmigration in time—only to find themselves in a wholly different Gorth. 
This Gorth existed in a parallel time to their own and was viciously dominated 
by Star Lords, but these were brutal and powerful. With no chance of return, 
their Star gate destroyed, could the band of refugees survive against these 
evil forces? Could they right the cruel and terrifying wrongs that so out- 
raged their sense of justice? 

NYE, H. K. Uncertain April. New York 16: Dodd, Meade and Company. 
482 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 288 pp. $3. In 1872, at the end of a savage winter, 
Angelique Giraud must try to take her mother’s place in the family, as the 
ice-locked island in Lake Superior on which they live reaches the bitter edge 
of starvation. Like Angelique, all this region faces changing times. Civilization 
is pressing closer, with the railroad line reaching through the northwoods 
and timber cruisers marking out the domain of lumbering interests. A young 
schoolmaster, John Hummel, arrives, bringing the threat of progress right 
to the suspicious islanders and the joys of first love to Angelique. To prove 
himself, he must even risk his life in a raging forest fire in an effort to save 
the village. 

OLSON, D. W. Woods and Woodworking for Industrial Arts. New York 
11. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 70 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 249 pp. $4. This 
book considers woods and woodworking from a modern and industrial point of 
view, with emphasis on creative designing in wood. The text contains informa- 
tion on all aspects of the wood industry. It also features material on related 
sciences and technologies, such as finishing and upholstering, and provides 
data on consumer guidance, vocational opportunities, and the recreational 
phases of woodworking. More than 300 photographs and line drawings 
accompany the text. 

PATCHETT, M. E. Send for Johnny Danger. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 380 West 42nd Street. 1958. 174 pp. $2.50. “Send 
for Johnny Danger” was the order that called ace pilot Captain Johnny Dan- 
ger from his London headquarters to Australia to command the spaceship 
“Atropos.” If all went well, Johnny and his crew would be the first men from 
earth to reach the moon. 

At the Woomera Range in Australia where the ship is ready to be launched, 
Johnny reluctantly agrees to permit David Lawrie, fourteen-year-old son of 
the designer of the spaceship, to go along. But the flight through outer space 
proceeds without incident and Johnny almost forgets his qualms until the 
“Atropos” lands catastrophically in a lunar dust bowl. Cut off from the earth, 
their supply of oxygen running out, the crew’s adventures become even more 
hazardous after they encounter Martians who have taken over the moon 
as a space station to study Earth. 

PAYNE, J. B. Magnificent Milo. New York 22: Hastings House, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 151 E. 50th Street. 1958. 64 pp. (7% x 10). $2.75. Milo was a 
young centaur who lived in a lovely country where it was always spring. 
In case you don’t know what a centaur is, Milo was half boy and half horse. 
This was a wonderful combination in Milo’s country, where he lived with a 
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fine assortment of other centaurs, wyverns, griffons, and harpies. If you 
don’t know what these are, you will have to read this story to find out. 

PEPYNE, E. W.; W. A. MANN; and H. C. HARTSELL. Better Driving. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall Inc., Publishers, 70 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 142 pp. 
$1.28. This book is designed to help a driver operate his car efficiently, safely, 
and economically. He may never have been involved in a serious accident or 
received a traffic ticket. But really, how good a driver is he? Does he know the 
secrets of getting his money’s worth from car expenditures? Does he under- 
stand the basic traffic laws and their purposes? Can he spot traffic hazards 
before they become emergencies? Is he aware of the emotional disturbances 
that may involve him and others in traffic difficulties? This book provides 
direct, concise information on these and other problems to help the driver 
experience happier adventures. It reflects the thinking of over sixty of the 
nation’s leading highway traffic authorities. Basic concepts are given new 
perspective and dimension with a critical evaluation of the dynamic role that 
personality and attitudes play in determining driving behavior. No driver 
should attempt to cope with the exigencies of modern traffic without a 
thorough understanding of the information and techniques presented in this 
book. 

PHILLIPS, J. B., translator. The New Testament in Modern English. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave. 1958. 597 pp. $6. In 
southeast London during World War II, a lively youth group met regularly 
at The Church of the Good Shepherd. Its Vicar, J. B. Phillips, began the 
practice of closing each meeting by reading portions of the letters of St. Paul 
from the Authorized Version of the Bible. Quickly aware that these young 
people did not understand “Bible language,” he set himself the task of putting 
the letters into words which would be meaningful to them. The response was 
immediate. They took a fresh look at the New Testament, discovering a mes- 
sage that fitted their world. 

An admirer of C. S. Lewis (then at Magdalen College, Oxford), Mr. 
Phillips showed him his translation of St. Paul’s letter to Colossae. Dr. Lewis 
was enthusiastic, encouraged its completion, and urged J. P. Phillips to prepare 
it for publication. He also proposed a title: “Letters to Young Churches.” 

Geoffrey Bles, already publishing C. S. Lewis in England, examined the 
translation by the Vicar who came with so high a recommendation. He decided 
that despite the modern translations available, this “had a little something 
the others hadn’t got.” The title proposed by C. S. Lewis was retained, and 
his introduction continues to echo the thoughts of many readers. “It would 
have saved me a great deal of labor,” he wrote, “if this book had come into 
my hands when I first seriously began to try to discover what Christianity 
was.” 

Before the English edition was published, the then editor-in-chief of the 
trade department of The Macmillan Company, New York, was making 
his annual round of the London publishers. He recognized readily the 
quality of the translation. “Letters to Young Churches” was published in the 
U. S. in April 1948. It is this book which has sold more than a million copies. 
In Macmillan’s long history there have never been so many requests to quote 
material from any one book. Letters from readers expressed the hope that 
the translator would continue the work. He did. His translation of “The 
Gospels” appeared in February 1953; the book of Acts followed in October 
1955 under the title of “The Young Church in Action”; “The Book of 
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Revelation” was published in March 1957. These four volumes are now com- 
bined in “The New Testament in Modern English.” 

PICKERING, J. S. 1001 Questions Answered About Astronomy. New 
York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 434 pp. $6. In this 
book, a staff member of the famous American Museum-Hayden Planetarium 
has asked and answered more than a thousand key questions about the universe 
around us—planets, satellites, meteors, comets, stars and constellations, 
galaxies, their origins, motions, distances, colors, methods and instruments of 
study, and every other conceivable fact and theory about them, including 
biographies of the great astronomers of all times. The book is divided into 
seventeen sections and a detailed index assures immediate reference to every 
conceivable astronomy topic. 

PRITCHETT, L. C. The Cabin at Medicine Springs. New York 21. 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 699 Madison Avenue. 1958. 200 pp. $2.95. The Indians 
were coming back! The cows knew it first, and went high-tailing down the 
valley, nervous and unmanageable. But twelve-year-old Lulie and her brothers, 
Logan and John, were not afraid. Year after year the Indians had come 
back to the healing Medicine Springs that bubbled around the Crawford’s 
lonely cabin in the Bear River Valley. There had never been any trouble. 
But this year the young braves were restless. They wanted no peace with 
the white settlers swarming onto their land. From near and far came 
frightening stories of massacre and rebellion. And before the Indians 
were driven away, never to return, Lulie and Logan and John had lived 
through never-to-be-forgotten days and nights of terror. 

RANDALL, JANET. Miracle of Sage Valley. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 189 pp. $2.75. The ranch 
where sixteen-year-old Pat Regan is to spend the summer is the last place 
she would have chosen. The Banner Ranch does nothing to ease her misery over 
her mother’s remarriage and her father’s abrupt departure for a job overseas. 
Far from being a dude ranch, she finds she is on a working one and expected 
to help with the chores. A teasing young cowboy named Ken Raintree, and 
the arrival of sophisticated Jean van Meter, who usurps Pat’s horse, only add 
to her problems. Even Hazel Banner’s friendly overtures fail to overcome 
Pat’s growing sense of loneliness and homesickness. 

But she finds a new purpose when she discovers the wounded mare Miracle 
and her tiny foal trapped in an anaccessible canyon. The first cracks in Pat’s 
armor come with her efforts to save the two animals. As her sympathy and 
loving care of them grows, she finds her heart opening to human relationships 
also. To her surprise, it is Ken Raintree who plans the daring rescue of the 
animals from the Canyon. And, when Hazel gives the mare and foal to her, 
Pat’s last defenses crumble. 

REEDER, COLONEL RED. West Point First Classman. New York 16: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th Street. 1958. 221 pp. $3.50. Clint 
Lane’s final year gets off to a fast start. Assigned to Beast Detail as acting 
company commander, he proudly witnesses the traditional ceremony at Battle 
Monument when the New Cadets are sworn in—and late that same summer 
day stands before the tactical officer under suspicion of hazing plebes and in 
danger of court-martial. 

From that moment the story moves about as fast as Clint himself— 
nicknamed the California Comet—can move on a football field. He finally wins 
his stripes as Cadet Captain, he accepts new responsibilities and masters new 
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skills, makes new friends—including some remarkable ones among the plebes 
—and shares the work and excitement with such old pals as Chugwater 
Austin, Joe Flynn, the Bull Elephant, and Roy McCoy. He meets Navy head- 
on in football and baseball, and those two games weren’t all glory either. 

There are one or two very special events in his year as a first classman— 
the ordeal of rescuing a squad of men in a forest fire with the aid of the 
astonishing Hambone from Boston, and the wonderful occasion of the Ring Hop 
at which Betty Willard is his guest. Both of these events lead to special 
rewards when the year ends—for suddenly, all too soon, the year is over and 
it’s farewell to West Point. 

RIEDMAN, S. R. Men and Women Behind the Atom. New York 16: 
Abelard-Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Ave. 1958. 228 pp. $3. There have 
been a number of books for teenagers about the release of atomic energy, but 
nothing about the people responsible for it. This book is about a number of 
the men and women who played a part in this world-shaking discovery. The 
author tells us about their childhood, their family environment, and their 
development into men and women. She also discusses the discoveries and 
research of all of them, carefully explaining all her scientific terms. Now, for 
the first time, young people can understand how many years of research went 
into the making of the bomb, and what the peace-time uses of atomic energy 
will be, in the human terms of the people behind the scene. 

ROPNER, PAMELA. The Golden Impala. New York 10: Criterion 
Books, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 159 pp. $3.25. “Strange things have 
happened in Africa,” said Hector Ward, the Warden of the Taluki Game 
Reserve—and he was more right than he knew. Strange indeed were the 
things which were to happen to his twelve-year-old son Peter in this story 
set in the heart of one of South Africa’s greatest reserves. 

What peril threatens the graceful impala with extinction? Why do these 
beautiful creatures flock in their thousands to the safety of the Reserves? 
Why has Peter been chosen as their protector, to combat the unknown 
enemy from whom they fly? A mysterious visitor; a faded newspaper clipping 
discovered by accident; a strange warning from old Jabula, the gardner, give 
Peter the clue, and almost before he realizes what is happening he is drawn 
into a life-and-death struggle with ruthless and dangerous men who will stop 
at nothing to achieve their aims. An exciting adventure story, with an 
authentic South African setting. 

SCHOLZ, JACKSON. Bench Boss. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc. 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 255 pp. $2.95. Kerry Flannigan 
was no great shakes as a batter or a fielder. But he knew how to guard the 
plate when batting, a skill which often drove pitchers to the verge of homi- 
cide; and as a second baseman he was ideally situated for tricking opposing 
runners. He was outstanding as the shrewdest player in baseball, and when 
a “Flannigan shenanigan” was mentioned, every fan knew what it meant. 

When Kerry became manager of the Cougars, a popular Class B team, he 
saw no reason to change his attitude toward baseball. The important thing 
was to win ball games, wasn’t it? At first his harsh, driving tactics kept the 
Cougars out in front; then they started to fall apart. Kerry suddenly 
realized that he had a lot to learn—and only a short time in which to learn it. 

SEVERN, BILL. Magic and Magicians. New York 3: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave. 1958. 190 pp. $3. One of the most fascinating 
chapters in the book of entertainment is one that deals with magic. The 
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author shows how magic began in ancient temples and in the caves of oracles; 
how tricks were used to make superstitious, primitive people believe they 
were witnessing miracles; how, later, wandering conjurers, jugglers, and 
mountebanks held spellbound with equal ease a simple, wide-eyed market- 
place audience, and a royal court. 


He goes on to show how magic grew from these modest beginnings to 
become in turn a form of make-believe just for fun, a highly skilled art, and 
a hobby that gives pleasure to thousands of amateur followers around the 
world. But there is more to the story. Today, magic is not only entertaining— 
but serving—mankind. It is used by some doctors in dealing with patients, 
by ministers to illustrate sermons, by safety and health lecturers, by sales- 
men, and in advertising and other businesses. 


SHARPE, GRANT and WENONAH. 101 Wildflowers of Shenandoah 
National Park. Seattle 5: University of Washington Press. 1958. 40 pp. $1. 
Did you ever wonder about the name of a wildflower? Many people do, espe- 
cially visitors to our national parks. Most people are unfamiliar with the 
terminology used in describing plants and, therefore, technical books are of 
little help to them. This booklet is for those who would like to know the 
names of the wildflowers they are likely to encounter while visiting Shenandoah 
National Park. The arrangement, by flower color rather than by families, 
will assist in quickly determining the names of the plants discovered. 


All illustrations in the booklet were drawn by the authors from live 
specimens with careful regard for detail and should prove of great assistance 
in identifying the park’s wildflowers. The paragraph accompanying each 
illustration is technically accurate, yet it has been simplified to aid the non- 
botanist. Within each color section, the plants are arranged in proper family 
order; for example, the simpler lily family first and the more complex 
composite family last. As this is the practice of the National Park Service, 
the common and scientific names follow those used in Standardized Plant 
Names, a publication prepared by the American Joint Committee on Horti- 
cultural Nomenclature. Similar booklets are also available for other national 
parks, such as 101 Wildflowers of Mt. Rainier National Park (1957. 40 pp. 
$1) and 101 Wildflowers of Olympic National Park, revised edition (1957. 
40 pp. 75 cents). 


SHIPPEN, K. B. Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel. New York 22: 
Random House, 457 Madison Avenue. 1958. 189 pp. $1.95. Andrew Carnegie 
stood on the deck of the passenger ship Wiscasset and listened to the men as 
they talked about America. Only a few days before, he and his parents had 
left their native Scotland. Power looms had replaced the hand looms in 
Scotland; and for Andrew’s father, a humble weaver, there was no work. 
The Carnegies were on their way to Pennsylvania to build a new life. 


A salty night breeze ruffied Andrew’s pale blond hair. “What would America 
be like?” he wondered. And what would he do in this strange new land? 
No one, not even Andrew himself, dreamed that in years to come the name 
of Carnegie would be known all over the world. For no one could believe 
that a poor weaver’s son would build an empire of steel to revolutionize 
industry for all time. Thanks to Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel, 
today we build giant steelframed skyscrapers, graceful steel bridges, steel- 
bodied cars and planes, and even rockets. 
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SPENDER, STEPHEN. Great Writings of Goethe. New York 22: 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 
280 pp. 75¢. A translated collection from the poetry, letters, prose, and 
epigrams of one of the world’s most outstanding writers. 

SQUIRES, MABEL. The Art of Drying Plants and Flowers. New York 
16: M. Barrows and Company, 425 Fourth Ave. 1958. 271 pp. $4.50. Almost 
anyone from the experienced flower arranger to the housewife who is look- 
ing for decorating ideas will find this practical book of drying plants a gold 
mine. The author has gathered together a multitude of facts and presented 
them in a way that shows how pleasurable and profitable drying plants can 
be. 

The first part of the book tells what plants dry well and where to find them. 
All plants whether growing wild, in the garden, or in the tropics are in- 
cluded. A color wheel of plants shows both the variety of colors and of plants 
available. Then comes a comprehensive section on picking and drying flowers 
and foliages, as well as nuts, seed pods, and cones. There are detailed charts 
which give drying times and methods and complete instructions for building 
a drying rack. The final and largest part of the book tells the many ways 
in which dried materials can be used, and here Mrs. Squires’ imagination 
and talent come into full play. She discusses how to put an arrangement 
together and how to select a suitable container for it. 

There is a chapter on period designs of dried plants which includes not 
only Colonial, Georgian, and Victorian styles, but also modern and con- 
temporary. Step-by-step photographs illustrate how to make flower prints 
and plaques, and there are many suggestions for using them effectively in 
the home. Another chapter on painting plants shows the delightful effects that 
can be achieved, especially with holiday decorations when a little white and 
gold paint and “glitter” will transform an ordinary Christmas wreath into 
a fairytale creation. The final chapter is devoted to using dried plants at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. The author takes us through a house, 
room by room, giving suggestions and instructions for making corsages, 
table settings, swags, garlands, wreaths, and many other beautiful and 
festive decorations. 

STEINMAN, BEATRICE. This Railroad Disappears. New York 21: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave. 1958. 189 pp. $2.95. It was a strange 
message that the hat man brought from Hartford—“Five bales of black wool 
due any minute.” But for thirteen-year-old Seth Turner it was only one of a 
series of mysteries that had begun with his father’s unexplained absences 
from home, the worried look on his mother’s face, the farmer who did no 
farming and hired no help. With the solution of these mysteries came Seth’s 
chance to do what he had always wanted to do—a man’s work in the world. 
How Seth, with his friends Nat and Polly, undertook the dangerous mission 
of saving human lives from slavery, makes the plot of this exciting story 
of pre-Civil War New England and the Underground Railroad. Young 
readers who follow Seth’s adventures will gain new understanding of the 
political and humane forces that combined to bring about the great conflict 
already on the horizon as the book closes. 

STONE, EUGENIA. Magpie Hill. New York 21: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
699 Madison Avenue. 1958. 158 pp. $2.95. Picture two lively American boys 
setting forth into the desert with a bad-tempered camel to save the reputation 
of a scared little old Arab hidden in a woodpile. Then picture a couple of 
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prospectors looking for a lost mine, a shipwrecked sailor looking for a lost 
camel, a family of Indians looking for a wild horse, and a magpie looking for 
anything it can find. Unbelievable? Not at all! It all adds up to the funniest, 
most exciting story of adventure you are likely to come across in a long, long 
time. 

STREET, J. M. Moccasin Tracks. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 255 pp. $3. This is the story of Timothy 
Martin, a young white settler, and Suyeta, a Cherokee Indian boy, who 
became close friends in that section of western North Carolina which is now 
a part of the Great Smoky Mountain National Park. This was in 1821, when 
Chief Yonaguska and his proud Eastern Cherokees were at the height of their 
glory; when Sequoyah had appeared with his written Cherokee language; 
and when the Indians and their paleface neighbors were at peace with each 
other. But, as in all eras, there were troublemakers present, both white and 
Indian. The two boys became involved in plenty of excitement, including a 
kidnapping, horse stealing, and the mystery of the true identity of Tim’s 
sister. The portrayal of Cherokee customs and ceremonials is fascinating and 
also absolutely authentic. 

STRONY, M. S., and M. E. GREENAWAY, second edition. Fhe 
Secretary at Work, second edition. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd Street. 1958. 160 pp. This book is a brief, informal 
course for the secretarial student. Its primary purpose is to put the “finish- 
ing touches” on the skill training of stenographic students—adding those 
“extras” that are so essential to success in business. 

The text content is written in a conversational, “you” style, bringing the 
student into the discussion. The student feels that he is being talked with—not 
at. The content, illustrations, and examples have been brought completely 
up-to-date. Delightful new drawings (by Carl Pfeufer) and other illustrations 
are modern in every detail. This new edition places stronger emphasis than 
ever on the secretary’s role in human relations and public relations. This 
emphasis begins with the secretary herself—her grooming, personality, and 
personal behavior. These personal qualities are then related to their over-all 
effect on others. 

A continuing program of skill development is stressed. Frequent oppor- 
tunities are given for dictation, typing, and performing various secretarial 
routines. Although most of the students taking this course are women, the 
authors have not overlooked the young men. They firmly believe that oppor- 
tunities for young men in secretarial work are excellent, and that secre- 
tarial training is the “open road” to jobs in management. 

TAYLOR, REGINALD. Circus Triumphant. New York 10: Criterion 
Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 251 pp. $3.50. This is the story of 
Johnny Fossley, a trick rider at six and one of the best horsemen in England 
at twelve, who changed the course of his life and the fate of the Fossley 
Cireus when he went on to become the world’s youngest lion tamer. The 
novel follows Johnny and his father in their fight to make their circus a 
success. It tells how they find adventure and excitement on the highways 
and in the towns, how they meet and overcome disaster, and add slowly to 
their troupe until they finally become one of England’s foremost circuses. 

TREECE, HENRY. The Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. New 
York 10: Criterion Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 190 pp. $3.50. 
When Abel Juniper comes to Robinson Crusoe’s prosperous Yorkshire 
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estate and outlines a plan for equipping a ship to recover the treasure buried 
by the dead pirate Captain Morgan, Crusoe’s native caution is swept aside, 
not only by dreams of fortune, but also by the memory of exhilarating days 
under sail and of long shores tossed by the creamy foam of green breakers. 
Accompanied by his faithful Friday, he fits out the sturdy Esperance and 
sails from Bristol with a crew of old salts conveniently provided by Juniper. 
An unexpected reunion with his brother Tom heightens his pleasure at 
being back at sea. But not for long! 

For the crew, so easily enlisted, are soon revealed to be the last survivors of 
Harry Morgan’s- cutthroats, who plan to seize the treasure for themselves. 
Crusoe, Friday, and Tom are drugged and set adrift in an open boat. A 
cabin boy is tossed in with them for good measure. Tortured by thirst and the 
merciless sun, they make their way to an island, only to discover that it is in- 
habited by cannibals. Captured and tightly bound, the three men despair. 
But Crusoe’s keen wits, Friday’s savage heritage, and Tom’s medical back- 
ground stand them in good stead. 

UNDERHILL, R. M. First Came the Family. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc. 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 223 pp. $3. This book 
tells about the days when each family was its own little world. It explains the 
many virtues of the earlier ways of life: loyalty, practical education, friend- 
ship between old and young—benefits which we sometimes find missing today. 
It also explains the reasons behind many customs which are alien to modern 
Americans: the taking of two or more mates, the killing of infants in time of 
famine, the terrifying ceremonies that initiated young boys into the tribe. 
For there were reasons, and sometimes they solved social problems which we 
find baffling. 

UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION. Research on 
Power from Fusion and Other Major Activities in the Atomic Energy Pro- 
grams. Washington 25, D. C.: United States Government Printing Office. 
1958. 426 pp. $1.25. The publication is divided into two parts—Part One, 
Major Activities in the Atomic Energy Programs; Part Two, Progress Toward 
Producing Power from Controlled Fusion. Negotiation of arrangements for 
a joint United States-European development of United States types of power 
reactors to provide six western European nations with an installed capacity 
of one million kilowatts by 1963 was concluded during the period covered 
by this report. The following major topics are covered in this report ex- 
tending over a period from January to June 1958: raw materials; production 
of special nuclear materials; military applications; international activities; 
commercial and isotope development; licensing, regulation, indemnity; in- 
spection; reactor development; classification and declassification; information 
activities; education and training; physical research; biology and medicine; 
nuclear materials management; construction and supply; community activi- 
ties; new headquarters; organization and personnel; the commission pro- 
gram of controlled thermonuclear research; the goals and the program; pinch 
program; stellarator program; magnetic mirror program; high energy in- 
jection; other research programs; and 16 appendixes. 

WARNER, REX.. The Greek Philosophers. New York 22: New Ameri- 
ean Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 240 pp. 
50¢. A survey of the key ideas of Western philosophy, including selections 
from Thales, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Epictetus, Marcus, Aurelius, and 
Platimus. A Mentor Book. 
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WARREN, R. P. Remember the Alamo! New York 22: Random House, 
457 Madison Ave. 1958. 190 pp. $1.95. The men who prepared to defend 
the Alamo on that fateful February day in 1836 had no thought of making 
history. A few of them like Jim Bowie, Davy Crockett, and Buck Travis, 
were already famous; but the rest were unknown volunteers who had come 
from many sections of the country. 

Whatever their backgrounds, these men must have had certain traits in 
common. They must have been willing to take risks or they wouldn’t have 
volunteered for military duty. They must have had a thirst for adventure or 
they wouldn’t have been on the Texas frontier. And they must have been men 
who could take a dare or they wouldn’t have attempted, with a force of less 
than 200 men, to defend the garrison against the hundreds of trained Mexi- 
can soldiers in Santa Anna’s army. 

From the outset the odds were against the steadfast defenders of the 
Alamo. Yet the Texans took a brave stand. Their last-ditch, room-to-room 
defense cost the Mexicans dearly. But not until Sam Houston rallied the rest 
of Texas with the cry, “Remember the Alamo!” did Santa Anna realize just 
how costly the Mexican victory had been. The story of the Alamo is a story 
of courage—an unflinching fight to the last man against overwhelming odds. 
It is also the story of how Texas became an independent nation. And since 
Texas with its Lone Star flag became one of the United States, the great story 
of the Alamo belongs to all of us. 

WEIL, B. H. Technical Editing. New York 22: Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 430 Park Avenue. 1958. 292 pp. $5.75. Here are the basic con- 
cepts and operating practices of internal communications, journal editing, 
book publishing, and graphic arts presentation for all technical fields. The 
contributors, all leading authorities, provide ideal guidance for both the ex- 
perienced and beginning editor. 

This book is much more than a copyreading manual; it deals with editing 
as a primary communication step. It relates the documents of all technical 
areas to the cardinal purpose of serving the potential reader. There is also 
much emphasis on how to work with authors. This is the first time that 
every technical editing principle has been brought together in one place. 
The coverage of subjects and techniques is thoroughly up to date. The book 
serves the experienced technical editor, the management of technical in- 
dustries and agencies, the fledgling editor, and the technical student who is 
attracted to editing as a profession. 

WELLER, GEORGE. The Story of the Paratroops. New York 22: Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Avenue. 1958. 190 pp. $1.95. On March 24, 1954, 
a giant triple stream of transport planes, packed with Allied paratroops, 
poured across the skies of Central France. Behind them 1,347 gliders cruised 
silently in twos. Overhead roared a cloud of 5,000 fighters. The Rhine 
Valley was about to become the scene of the greatest air invasion ever wit- 
nessed. 

Down below, the desperate Germans were ready and waiting. Their last 
and most powerful anti-aircraft guns were concentrated on the shores of 
the Rhine. Networks of stakes, wires, and mines were planted in the fields. 
German gunners were ringed around the fields, prepared to shoot down any 
survivors. An observer, watching the clouds of men parachute down through 
the haze, would never have believed that not quite five years before this fate- 
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ful flight over the Rhine the first United States paratroop unit had been 
called up at Fort Benning. 


WHITE, BETTY. Latin-American Dance Book. New York 3: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 159 pp. $3.75. This book 
contains standard Latin-American dances—the Tango, Paso Doble, Samba, 
Rumba, Mamao—as well as the more recent dances—the Cha Cha Cha, 
Merengue, and Calypso. Each chapter has been so arranged that the student 
can progress readily from the simple to the more advanced figures. And what 
is equally important, several methods of approach have been suggested to 
enable the dancer to practice with confidence and ease. For example, the sys- 
tem of rotating the book in one’s hand as one practices turns, following the 
foot diagrams, is completely revolutionary in the Betty White dance books. 

In addition to providing instructions and foot diagrams that are easy 
to follow, the author has included the musical rhythms that underlie the dance 
steps. And as an aid to practicing, the standard Latin-American dance bands 
that make recordings have been listed. The various positions used in social 
dancing have been carefully described and beautifully illustrated, including 
the positions of the hands. The beginner will find the suggestions on leading 
and following especially helpful. 


WILLIAMS, F. L. The Shawnee Tomahawk. New York 17: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1958. 189 pp. $3. Taken from an 
old record, this book is the story of the Moore family of Abb’s Valley, Vir- 
ginia, in 1784, and of teenage Jim and his capture by the Shawnees during an 
Indian raid. For Jim, a Shawnee prisoner, there follows an exhausting march 
in pain and hunger to the Shawnee villages in Ohio. Upon arrival he is sold 
as a slave-captive to an old squaw and her husband. He earns respect among 
the Shawnees for his physical skills and courage, but knows that at any time 
they could turn against him and his life would be endangered. Escape seems 
impossible, but Jim lives in hope of returning to his family. Eventually the 
squaw sells Jim to a French-Canadian trader. This act brings Jim relief 
from tensions in the Shawnee village. 

In Canada, Jim overhears a conversation about his sister Mary. He learns 
that she, too, was captured by the Shawnees and sold to a man in Canada. 
Thrilled by the news, Jim can hardly wait to see her, and he hopes the two 
of them can perhaps work out a plan to return to Virginia. 


WILLIAMS-ELLIS, AMABEL. The Arabian Nights. New York 10: 
Criterion Books, Inc., 257 Madison Avenue. 1958. 348 pp. $4.95. Here is a 
fresh and imaginative presentation of these immortal stories. The author has 
wide experience in writing for children, and her gift for lively narrative 
soon has the reader’s imagination traveling in the company of Ali Baba, 
Aladdin, Sinbad, and the great Caliph Haroun Al Rashid. Besides the old 
favorites, she has included in her selection other tales less familiar, such as 
the charming “Pomegrantate of the Sea” and the little fable, “Bird and 
Bird-Catcher.” 

Notes on the sources and history of the stories have been added for those 
who are interested, and there is advice on pronunciation. If any readers 
decide to give an “Arabian Nights” party, they will find entertaining details 
on costumes, food, and drink! The colors, the many illustrations are a faith- 
ful rendering of the traditional idiom proper to these stories. 
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WOLVERTON, E. T. Gold at Hunters’ Point. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 183 pp. $2.75. Karen Blake 
4 a is not happy when her father returns after ten years as mining engineer 
(aoe in Nicaragua. She had long resented his absence, not knowing the reasons. 
. Before he had left Hunters’ Point, fires had caused the shut-down of the 
Lee Copper Co. and thrown many men out of work. The townspeople had 
blamed Julian Blake and they still hold him responsible for their misery. 
Karen had always lived at Hunters’ Point and had looked forward to going 
to college with her friends Neil and Linda. Now with her father’s return, 
everything has changed and she wishes they could go elsewhere to live. Home 
f is a sad place with father silently studying and writing day after day. The 
[oe town is hostile; something is going on. Who is deliberately setting people 
i j against her family? The gossip increases and is so generally believed that 
YS the high-school classes mutiny against Karen’s teacher-mother; men try to 
. A i * fight her father. Julian Blake thinks he knows the answer. Since a fake 
f - gold strike has been rigged, he must be discredited because as a mining en- 
H of gineer he’d know too much. Against his orders, Karen tries to warn her 
| uF friends of the swindle. Furious at what they think is jealousy of their good 
a 
b 
; 
} 
; 



















i fortune, they turn on her. 

: i It takes great courage for Mrs. Blake to go on teaching hostile classes. 
Finally, Karen and Neil at last awake to the danger, trap the swindlers 
and save Mr. Blake’s life. This is, first of all, the story of brave people facing 









. ¥ up to a hostile, wilfully blind community. It is also a mystery story. 
tf YOUNG, A. E., and P. P. STEPHENSON. Discovering Mexican Cooking. 





H Me San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 918 N. St. Marys Street. 1958. 64 pp. 

a $1.95. This book contains recipes for preparing 15 different types of Mexican 
foods—corn (8 ways), chile (6 ways), beans, soups, cheese, Avocados, vege- 
tables, meats, poultry, eggs, fish, beverages, desserts, and covdy. Also included 
are sections on picnics, on menus from cans, on fun, and on Spanish pronuncia- 
tion. 









Pamphlets for Teacher-Pupil Use 


Americans Speak Out for Free TV. Washington 6, D. C.: National Asso- 

ciation of Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N. W. 1958. 16 pp. A survey of the public, 

Hi showing by report of survey and letters to the FCC that the Americans are 
ps very much against subscription TV. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Materials in Economic Education. New 

York 36: Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th St. 1958. 41 pp. 

50¢. This annotated bibliography is designed to help fulfill the need of teachers 

and professors for recent materials in economics in the non-textbook field. It 

lists pamphlets, annual reports, Congressional hearings, policy statements, 

maps, wall charts, filmstrips, graphs, tables, statistical series, facts and figures, 

1 and research studies. Titles have been topically arranged, annotated, and 
’ grade-placed to help teachers utilize it as a ready reference. 

Annual Report, Five Years of Growth. Trenton: New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education. 1958. 43 pp. Report of the State Board of Education 
and the Commissioner of Education to the State Legislature for the school year 
1956-57. 

ARCHER, F. C.; R. F. BRECKER; and J. C. FRAKES. Workbook for 
General Office Practice. New York 36: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
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Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St. 1958. 176 pp. $1.96. Composed of 
20 chapters with a study guide for each chapter in the form of a true-false test 
of about 35 questions each. Contains many practical exercises and illustration 
forms. 

BAKER, G. D., and F. K. PATTERSON. Teacher's Guide to Resource 
Materials for Latin American Studies. New York 20: Educational Section, 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, 1230 Avenue of the Americas. 1958. 29 pp. An 
up-to-date list of books, magazine articles, pamphlets, films, and filmstrips 
which may be obtained, one to a teacher, upon request. 

BERDING, A. H. The Battleground of Ideas. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Department of State. 1958. 21 pp. An address given on May 23, 1958, before 
representatives of national governmental organizations at a Conference on 
foreign affairs. 

BETTS, E. A. Developing Basic Reading Skills Through Effective Class 
Organization. Haverford, Penna.: The Betts Reading Clinic, 257 W. Mont- 
gomery Avenue. 1958. 16 pp. 65¢. Describes ways to develop skills through 
class organization. 

California Schools. Sacramento: California State Department of Educa- 
tion. 1958 (June). 88 pp. A report on the California Conference on science 
and mathematics education in the public schools which was called by the state 
superintendent and which met on February 24-25, 1958. 

CARPENTER, C. R.; L. P. GREENHILL; et al. An Investigation of 
Clesed-Circuit Television for Teaching University Courses. University Park: 
The Pennsylvania State University. 1958. 116 pp (8%” x 11”). This is Report 
Number Two for the academic years 1955-56 and 1956-57 describing an experi- 
ment in the use of TV for instructional purposes at the college level with the 
chief purpose not being TV in higher education, but the improvement of 
teaching and learning. Areas covered include: perspective, studies in compara- 
tive effectiveness, appropriateness, student and faculty acceptance, feasibility, 
and the present status of the Penn State project. 

CHORLEY, KENNETH. The New Commonwealth of the Intellect. Lon- 
don, England: The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth. 1958. 39 
pp. An address by the President of Colonial Williamsburg under the auspices 
of the English-Speaking Union at the Royal Institution of Great Britain on 
February 27, 1958. 

Closed-Circuit Television Installations in Educational Institutions. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: Joint Council on Educational Television, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W. 1958. 39 pp. This is the report of a survey conducted by the 
Joint Council on Educational Television and the Committee on Television of the 
American Council on Education. The list of 133 closed circuit systems (with 
data on the kind of equipment and how it is being used) is believed to represent 
the large majority of closed-circuit television systems now used for educational 
purposes in this country in the elementary, secondary, and college levels. 

Close-up of Washington. Washington 6, D. C.: League of Women Voters 
Education Fund. 1958. 48 pp. 25¢. Descriptive accounts of: Washington, the 
Archives and the Constitution, the Capitol and Congress, the President and 
the White House, the Supreme Court, and the states within the nation. Also 
contains a map of downtown Washington and a United States government 
organization chart. 

Dental Students’ Register. Chicago: American Dental Association, Council 
on Dental Education, 222 E. Superior St. 1958. 16 pp. Statistics showing 
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enrollment of dental students by colleges and universities in the United States 
and Canada as of October 15, 1958, amount of predental preparation, admission 
data, number of graduates, and a list of dental schools and schools for training 
dental hygienists. 

DEUPREE, I. W. Morale-Building Techniques in the Secondary Schools 
of Texas. Austin: The Texas Study of Secondary Education. 1958 (February). 
24 pp. 50¢. Information relative to the morale-building techniques being used 
in the schools of 84 members of the Texas Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Also available from the same source is Speech Education in Texas 
Secondary Schools by Bruce Roach (1958. 28 pp. $1) which describes what is 
taking place in speech education among junior and senior high schools of Texas. 
The Winter 1958 and the Spring 1958 issues of the Texas Journal of Secondary 
Education (35 cents each) contain some very interesting and helpful articles. 
Included in the Winter issue are: “Some Aspects to the Better Use of the 
Teaching Staff” by J. Lloyd Trump, “Current Studies in Staff Utilization” by 
L. B. Exele, “Secondary Education in Europe,” and a “Summary on the Texas 
Economic Education Council’s Conference on Economic Education” by Joseph 
R. Ellis. Included in the Spring issue are: “A Letter to the Publisher of Life” 
by J. G. Umstattd, “Conference on Advanced Placement,” “Educational Objec- 
tives and Minimum Essentials” by Henry J. Otto, and other articles. 

DIFFENBACH, R. C. A Guide to Your Television Appearance. Chevy 
Chase 15, Md.: The author, 4819 Leland St. 1958. 20 pp. $1. Contains helpful 
hints for those who from time to time appear on television. A handy brochure 
for school people. 

The Economics and Politics of My Job. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: The 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc. 1958. 14 pp. Discusses wages, 
unemployment, and inflation. 

Education in Great Britain. New York 20: British Information Services, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza. 1958. 48 pp. An outline of the British educational system. 

Free World Development Through Foreign Investment. New York 17: 
United States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 103 
Park Avenue. 1958. 16 pp. 50¢. A five-point program to encourage economic 
development abroad by liberalizing taxation on foreign investments. 

GARDNER, E. F. Tomorrow's Graduate School of Education. Syracuse 
10, New York: Syracuse University Press, University Station, Box 87. 1958. 
60 pp. Paper, $1; cloth, $2. A lecture at Syracuse University by a faculty 
member to faculty, students, and visitors. 

GINSBERG, ELI, and J. K. ANDERSON. Manpower for Government— 
A Decade’s Forecast. Chicago 37: Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th 
St. 1958. 40 pp. $2. Sets forth some of the major manpower issues confronting 
governments in the United States. 

A Guide to Student Planning. Riverside, Rhode Island: Riverside Junior 
High School, George M. Mullervy, Principal. 1958. 55 pp. (mimeo, 8%” x 11”). 
A pupil guide by the guidance department. Among the items included are: 
courses offered, entrance requirements, information on careers, financial facts 
about education, working papers, occupational trends locally, scholarship infor- 
mation, applying for a job, information about military service, etc. 

Guide to Summer Camps and Summer Schools. Boston 8: Porter Sargent, 
Publisher, 11 Beacon St. 1958. 160 pp. Cloth-bound, $3.30; paper-bound, $2.20. 
This twelfth edition of the Sargent’s Guide, in addition to much general infor- 
mation about camping, contains a listing of summer schools and more detailed 
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and cross-references information for all camps, enabling careful comparison in 
choosing camps to meet the educational and recreational need of each child. 

HECHINGER, F. M. Worrying About College? New York 16: Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St. 1958. 28 pp. 25¢. Aids to college-bound 
high-school students. Included is information on: how crowded our colleges 
are, when to get ready, how to visit a campus, which college, how to apply, the 
high-school record, the college interview, financing, what to read, etc. 

HILL, A. T. A Directory of Small Colleges. Washington 6, D. C.: The 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 726 Jackson Place, N. W. 1958. 
39 pp. 50¢. Includes a description of the distinctive features of this group of 
small, private liberal arts colleges; information about each member college as 
to admission requirements, specialized opportunities, and campus facilities; and 
a table arranged alphabetically by states treating on such items as size, costs, 
financial aid, location, control, and academic program. The average enrollment 
of these member colleges is about 300 students. The total number of students 
is about 30,000 with a potential expansion of up to 100,000 students. Also avail- 
able from CASC are a reprint from the Reader’s Digest entitled “Why I Chose 
a Small College,” the second annual report, and a newsletter. 

How To Be a Pro. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W. 1958. 16 pp. An attractive, illustrated, interesting folder 
on the services of the NEA. 

Job Guide for Young Workers. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1958. 66 pp. 40¢. This publication contains descriptions of over 
100 entry occupations frequently held by young people after completion of their 
high-school education. For each occupation, information is provided on the 
duties and characteristics of the job, qualifications required, employment 
prospects, advancement opportunities, and methods of entry. The section en- 
titled “An Introduction to the World of Work” contains many helpful tips to 
young people planning to look for jobs. It also presents the “Job Outlook’ for 
the coming year. The new edition features a considerably revised format. The 
introductory section has been expanded and rearranged, and the material 
designed to encourage young people to continue their education and training 
has been expanded. Data for all occupations have been carefully reviewed and 
brought up to date. < 

LAURENCE, W. L. Science in Israel. Washington D. C.: Embassy of 
Israel. 1958. 30 pp. 25¢. An address by the science editor of the New York 
Times, including questions and answers. 

LAYTON, W. L. Counseling Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota. 1958. 40 pp. $1.25. This booklet has 
been designed to increase the knowledge of high-school counselors about the 
use of interest inventories in counseling. 

Library Provisions in Council Schools. New York 27: Metropolitan School 
Study Council, Teachers College, Columbia Univérsity, 525 W. 120th St. 1958. 
64 pp. $1. Reports of a special study carried out by a panel of librarians in 53 
Council schools. This booklet gives detailed facts and figures on numbers and 
qualifications of library personnel in Council schools, extent and nature of their 
library services, and expenditures per pupil for library materials and facilities 
—all in relation to recommendations of the American Library Association. 

LONG, E. J., and GEORGE WEINER. Adventures in Science at the 
Smithsonian. Washington, D. C.: Colortone Press, Education Department, 
2412-24 17th St., N. W. 1958. 24 pp. This illustrated booklet containing 
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full-page color photos was designed expressly to help stimulate an interest in 
science by the youth of America. The specific fields covered are: Paleontology, 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Zoology, Systematics of Biology, Engineering, Elec- 
tromagnetism, Aeronautics, Astronautics, and Astronomy. 

LONG, J. D. Needed Expansion of Facilities for Higher Education— 
1958-70. How Much Will It Cost? Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 1958. 53 pp. Brings into focus 
information relating to issues of special significance and importance. It 
analyzes existing studies and brings in sharper focus the cost of facilities 
needed in the fields of higher education. 

Look to Your Future in Nursing Education. New York 16: Committee on 
Careers, National League for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue. 1958. 6 pp. Presents 
general information, opportunities, real life laboratories, preparation, qualifica- 
tions, rewards, and challenge to change. 

MACKIE, R. P., et al. Cooperative Research Projects, Bulletin 1958, No. 5. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1958. 72 pp. 25¢. 
Reports of projects for 1957 on the education of the mentally retarded, 
development of special abilities, educational aspects of juvenile delinquency, 
retention and continuation of students in schools and colleges, staffing the 
schools and colleges, integrating the humanities and the social sciences in a 
block teaching project, education for Alaskan natives, educational problems of 
migrant children, individual differences among elementary-school children, in- 
fluences of high-school social climates on educational and social development, 
teaching spelling with an automatic mechanical device, measurement of the 
quality of school systems. and use of supervisory correspondence study to 
relieve teacher shortage. 

MAKECHNIE, G. K. Physical Education. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Bellman 
Publishing Company, Post Office Box 172. 1958. 32 pp. $1. This is one of a 
series of monographs in the Vocational and Professional Monograph Series. 
These monographs are used in connection with guidance activities wherever 
general counseling work is conducted and for individual reference purposes in 
the choice of a career. Each monograph is written by an expert in a particular 
field and is edited by a guidance editor in order that authoritative, factual 
information could be presented. Each pamphlet includes material on: history 
of the occupation or industry, qualifications for employment, training required, 
methods of entry, opportunities for advancement, earnings, general trends in 
the occupation or industry, and sources of further information. Other mono- 
graphs in this series include: Adult Education by R. A. Luke (1955. 19 pp. 
$1), Recreation Leadership by W. C. Southerland (1957. 36 pp. $1), Account- 
ancy—A Vocation and Profession by A. J. Penz (1958. 44 pp. $1), The Fine 
and Applied Arts by R. B. Farnum (1958. 39 pp. $1) and The Scientific 
Instrument Industry by J. R. Irving (1958. 60 pp. $1). 

MILLER, O. E., and MYRRL SUMMERS. Workbook for Algebra One. 
Yonker-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 1958. 188 pp. While the workbook 
is planned for the textbook, Algebra I, by Smith and Lankford, Jr., it is also 
planned so that it may be used in any standard high-school course in first-year 
algebra. Contains a great variety of interesting, practical material with ‘ample 
space provided on each page for working the exercises. Included are problems 
in formulas; equations; signed numbers; polynomials; graphs; special products 
and factors; fractional and quadratic equations; powers, roots, and radicals; 
ratio, proportion, and variation; and numerical trigonometry. 
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Molding Men. New Brunswick, N. J.: Boy Scouts of America. 1958. 16 
pp. The 1957 report in pictures, text, and color. 

Motoring in Mexico. Washington 6, D. C.: Pan American Union. 1958. 
68 pp. 25¢. An informative and reliable travel companion. This handy guide 
provides such practical advice as document requirements for the tourist, the 
car, trailer, and even the status of the dog as a traveler. Other sections cover 
sleeping and eating accommodations, servicing the car, organizations at the 
service of the motorist, climate, and clothing. Notes on safety (never can be 
over emphasized), gas and speed conversion tables, and Mexican road signs, 
with their equivalent in English are also provided. The chapters on Mexican 
highway routes provides a compilation on trunk and connecting highways and 
facilities for the motorist. Concise logs, 15 strip maps and altitude charts, 
give the condition of the road, mileage, principal cities, and recommended stop- 
overs. A handy alphabetic index facilitates the location of descriptive passages 
of over 700 cities, highways, or other points of interest mentioned in this 
fact-filled guide. 

NACA 1957 Research Progress. Washington 6, D. C.: Science Service, 
1719 N St., N. W. 1958. 27 pp. Details recent scientific progress by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics on current and future flight 
propulsion problems. An accounting of accomplishments. 

Our Public Schoolse—Speech Improvement. New York: Board of Educa- 
tion. 1958. 28 pp. Part V of the superintendent’s annual report for the school 
year 1955-1956. 

PARODY, O. F. The High School Principal and Staff Deal with Discipline. 
New York 27. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 W. 120th St. 1958. 103 pp. $1.25. This monograph deals with a positive 
approach to the problems that youth face as they learn increasingly adult 
patterns of behavior. Discipline, in both lay and professional usage, implies 
behavior and its control. When large numbers of learning youth are assembled 
within a school setting, the problems of individual and group behavior are 
frequently multiplied, and the magnitude of the task of guiding young people 
into socially acceptable patterns of behavior is greatly increased. The resultant 
challenge to the teachers and administrators is too well known to justify 
elaboration. The Bagby Junior High School, referred to in this monograph, is 
a fiction created to serve as a literary screen on which to project the discussion 
of the problem of school discipline. The basic thesis of this monograph is that 
the shift from authoritarianism to democracy, based on behavioral insights, has 
created a conflict in theory and practice which calls for a studied approach, 
leading toward the growth of democratic school discipline. An attempt is made 
to give meaning and substance to this thesis, as a guide to the improvement of 
school discipline by the principal and staff. 

PEARSON, THE HON. LESTER B. The Free Press: A Reflection of 
Democracy. Williamsburg, Virginia.: Colonial Williamsburg. 1958. 16 pp. 
An address given on the occasion of the celebration of the Prelude to Inde- 
pendence, and covering the timely topics of East-West relations and Canadian- 
American affairs in addition to the question of responsibility of the press. 


PEPE, P. S. Refresher Typing in 24 Hours. New York 36: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 
1958. 64 pp. $2.20. An intensive course for all typists who wish to upgrade 
their skill in practical office typing. Emphasis is placed on speed and accuracy, 
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spelling, punctuation, typing style, proofreading, production, and efficiency— 
essentials that any person must have to be a good typist. 

PLAUT, R. L. Blueprint for Talent Searching. New York 28: National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 6 East 82nd St. 1958. 48 pp. 
50¢. Describes a project to assist communities in identifying and developing 
their able children from less privileged groups regardless of race or creed. 

POPHAM, W. J., and L. S. STANDLEE. Out-of-School Activities and 
Professional Performance of Teachers. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Bookstore. 1958 (July). 46 pp. $1. Reports an investigation undertaken in 
order to supply evidence needed to determine whether or not there is a relation- 
ship between out-of-school activities and the professional performance of 
teachers. Result in some instances show that there was a relationship and in 
others that there was not. 

Preparation of Teachers for Secondary Schools. Boston 9: National Coun- 
cil of Independent Schools, 84 State Street. 1958. 52 pp. A report of the 
Committee on Teacher Training of the National Council of Independent Schools. 

Progress of Public Education in the United States of America. Washington 
25, D. C. Superintendent of Documents. 1958. 136 pp. 50¢. A summary report 
of the United States Office of Education to the 21st International Conference 
on Public Education in Geneva, Switzerland, July 7-16, 1958. 

Red Cross Volunteer Service to Hospitals. Washington 6, D. C.: The Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, National Headquarters. 1958. 12 pp. Deals with 
such services by youth of college age and younger. 

ROWLAND, JOAN. Fun and Festival from the Middle East. New York 
10: Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 50¢. Contains 6 chapters: 
“Friendly Lands”; “Festivals and Special Days”; “Games”; “Making Music”; 
“Stories, Shadow Plays, and Proverbs”; and “Tafaddul! Come and Eat.” 

SAPIR, MICHAEL. The New Role of the Soviets in the World Economy. 
New York 22: Committee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue. 
1958. 64 pp. 50¢. The current Communist economic offensive is described as 
“a challenge which may be greater to us than of open armed attack.” This 
study by an economist at work with the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration in Latin America brings together the available information on 
the dimensions and quality of the Soviet-led economic campaign. It is focused 
on the Soviet “trade and aid” program which started in 1958, marking a sharp 
turn in Soviet foreign economic policy. In the foreword of his study, Sapir 
recalled Nikita Khrushchev’s boast of last November that his country would 
win the war it had declared on us “in the field of peaceful production.” 

The Satellites in Eastern Europe. Philadelphia 4: The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St. 1958 (May). 240 pp. Paper 
$2; cloth $3. This, an issue of The Annals, has been planned as a sequel to the 
issue of September 1950, Moscow's European Satellites, edited by Joseph S. 
Roucek. Whereas the first set of studies was centrally concerned with the 
Communist seizure of power in East Central Europe in the 1940’s and with 
the initial Sovietization, the essays that follow deal with the vicissitudes of the 
1950’s, a period of mingled hope and despair for the hard-pressed peoples of 
the area. The pivotal point in these years was the death of Stalin, in March 
1953; the climax, the dramatic and tragic events of October and November 1956. 

The organization and arrangement of these essays attempt to suggest both 
the dramatic and the problematic quality of the last eight years in East Central 
Europe. Following an introductory section to set the stage and to trace the 
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transition from the final years of the Stalin era to the beginnings of the 
“New Course” and the “thaw,” attention is devoted to the broader economic, 
social, and cultural problems and prospects of the “People’s Democracies.” 
From this the studies turn to the crisis of the Stalinist system, a crisis that 
differed widely in intensity and manifestation from one country to another. 
Finally, Eastern Europe is placed in its international setting as one of the 
most important and refractory problems of the contemporary world. 

Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loan Funds. Albany 1: State University 
of New York. 1958. 92 pp. A booklet prepared for prospective college students 
in New York state who need financial assistance to continue their education. 
It contains information on scholarships, fellowships, and loans available at 
State University Colleges. Listed by colleges. 

Schools-Scouts, Catalog No. 19-135. New York 22: Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, 830 Third Avenue. 1958. 8 pp. (3%” x 8%” Folded) 
4¢ ea.; $2.75 per 100; $12.50 per 500. A new four-panel, illustrated pamphlet 
addressed to school administrators and teachers, including an outline of the 
Brownie, Intermediate, and Senior programs; a list of school service projects 
Girl Scouts have carried out; and suggestions of ways in which school per- 
sonnel can assist the Girl Scout program. 

Science and Foreign Policy. New York 17: Foreign Policy Association, 
345 E. 46th St. 1958. 64 pp. 35¢. One of the “Headline Series” composed of 
the following 5 articles: “Science and Education—U.S. and U.S.S.R.” by 
R. E. Marshak, “Science and Diplomacy” by W. A. Noyes, Jr., “What Is 
Rocketry” by H. M. Ichmeck, Jr., “Earth Satellites and World Affairs” by 
R. K. Plumb, and “Science and Human Welfare” by R. C. Toth. 

SEATO—Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1958. 32 pp. 15¢. Explains the purposes and 
functions of SEATO, records progress made in its first years, and examines 
the outlook for the future. 

The Second R. Washington 5, D. C.: Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G 
Street N. W. 1958. 14 pp. Free. An overview of the handwriting situation 
and a description of several free publications from the Foundation 

SHOUN A. B. State High School Supervisor’s Report. Boise: Idaho State 
Department of Education. 1958. 34 pp. Statistical data for the school year 
1957-58, recommendations to the State Board of Education, and state high 
school accreditation procedures and standards. 

SLOAN, DENVER. The County School Administrator in Kentucky. 
Lexington: Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky. 1958 (June). 112 pp. $1. A report based upon a study of 40 county 
superintendents of Kentucky during 1956. 

The Space Frontier. Washington 6, D. C.: National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue. 1958. 24 pp. 25¢. This 2-color booklet 
describes in non-technical language what man Will encounter as he reaches 
toward the stars. The old problems of flight—drag, gravity, weather—will be 
replaced by new problems such as weightlessness, cosmic radiation, tremendous 
“G” forces, etc. It gives young and older readers alike new concepts of space— 
its vast, almost incomprehensible distances, its silence and darkness, its for- 
bidding and unfriendly planets and stars. While stating that flights to the 
planets and stars are “day after tomorrow” projects, the authors point out 
how close a flight to the moon may be. Various experimental projects resulting 
in knowledge of what space is like are described. 
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STEWART, M. S. How Can America Stay Prosperous? New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street. 1958. 20 pp. 25¢. A coordi- 
nated program for combating recessions such as the one that has affected this 
country in the past twelve months is suggested. Responsibility for developing 
a program that “will stabilize our economy at a level of high productivity” 
rests, the pamphlet suggests, chiefly with the Council of Economic Advisers. 

STINNETT, T. M. New Horizons in Teacher Certification. Washington 6, 
D. C. National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1958. 16 pp. Presents and discusses new goals for pro- 
fessional maturity. 

STUART, E. R., and E. D. GIBSON. Typing Employment Tests. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 112 pp. $1.68. This book 
is composed of 103 tests which are designed to prepare students for job 
entrance to business, industry, and civil and merit service typing positions. It 
is based on a survey of practices in these fields throughout the United States. 

A Study of Ineffective Leadership. Washington 6, D. C. National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W. 1958 (July). 32 pp. This report of the Commission’s investigation of 
personnel difficulties in Missoula County High School indicated what can 
happen when enligtened leadership in a school system is lacking and personnel 
administration is characterized by arbitrary or autocratic practices. 

Teachers in Industry. Culver City, California: Hughes Aircraft Company. 
1957. 43 pp. This report describes a pilot program in cooperation with the 
Los Angles City School Districts to encourage teachers of high-school science 
and mathematics to continue in their profession and to induce their more able 
students to pursue careers in science and mathematics. The report describes 
their experiment of employing teachers during the summer. They assign the 
teachers to work of a professional character for which their training and 
experience best qualify them. Each received a salary equal to his regular 
teaching salary. This program gave them an insight into industry. Also 
available from the same source is Development of a Civil Defense Gaming 
Model for Los Angeles (1957. 82 pp.). Plans for protections in case of enemy 
attack—16 ways are described. 

Textbooks in Print. New York 36: R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
St. 1958. 240 pp. $2. Almost every available elementary- and secondary-school 
textbook, some 12,000 in all, is indexed by subject, title, and author in this new 
catalog. School administrators, teachers, librarians—anyone who wants to keep 
up with what’s available in the textbook field—can use this index to “in-print” 
texts in solving their book-finding problems. 

If the search is by subject, it provides a subject index cataloging the books 
of some 157 publishers under major headings such as Art, Audio Education, 
Business, Home Economics, Language Arts, Mathematics, Music, Science, 
Social Studies, Vocational Education, and Industrial Arts, with many subheads 
within each major category to help in specifically classifying each text. And, 
if the search is by author—or by title—there are two additional indices to guide 
readers to the texts they want. 

Wayne Michigan Is a Good Place To Teach: Wayne: P. D. Graham, 
Superintendent, 3714 South Wayne Road. 1958. 28 pp. A beautiful illustrated 
folder (8” x 11”) in color giving information about the school system and the 
opportunities there. Well-planned, comprehensive, informative, and attractive. 
Also available from the same source are: What Does the High School Special 
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Certificate Mean to You and Your Child (1957. 16 pp.) and Enrichment and 
Advanced Placement (1957. 16 pp.). 

WILCOX, F. O. The Role of the United States in World Affairs. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1958. 27 pp. 25¢. Excerpts 
from addresses given by Mr. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization affairs, U. S. Department of State. 

WILCOX, G. W. Basic Study Skills. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St. 1958. 191 pp. Composed of the following seven chapters: The 
Study Program, Self-analysis, Vocabulary, Efficient Reading, Basic Writing 
Skills, Effective Study, and Critical Analysis. Appendices includes: the term 
paper, a glossary of affixes and roots, improving spelling, chart for reading 
speed and comprehension, formal evaluation, self-analysis quizzes, and a self- 
analysis student workbook. 

WINANS, S. D. Administrative Problems in New Jersey Public School 
Districts, 1957-58. Trenton 25: New Jersey State Department of Education, 
175 West State Street. 1958. 35 pp. A report on the supply and demand of 
teachers and the administrative problems surrounding their employment. 





Sin Notes 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Syracuse University through an $85,000 grant from the Sloan Foundation 
is giving a new look to high-school teaching this fall by opening up avenues 
of professional advancement in a field that teachers too often see as a career 
dead-end. In September, Syracuse University launched a two-year pilot project 
—the Syracuse Plan—that should help meet a critical need cited by Dr. James 
R. Killian Jr., presidential scientific adviser, when he recently advocated 
“giving high-school teachers enough time to become scholars again.” First of 
its kind, the Syracuse Plan makes half-time scholars of 20 mathematics 
teachers from the Syracuse area for one year at no extra expense and at no 
salary loss to the teachers. Teachers of superior ability were selected for the 
Syracuse Plan. They teach mornings in their high schools and attend Syracuse 
University mathematics classes, afternoons. 

This split-schedule of teaching and studying is being financed by the Sloan 
Foundation and the school systems that have teachers participating in the 
Plan. The Foundation is paying all tuition fees and is sharing equally with 
the cooperating school systems that portion of pone paid teachers when they 
are not on the job. 

Each teacher carries six academic credit FATA a semester in a program 
tailored to meet individual needs. Instruction is centered in the mathematics 
department, College of Liberal Arts. After teachers complete the Plan and 
return to their schools on a full-time basis, they will be able to expand the 
mathematics curriculums by introducing those modern mathematics courses 
they have studied. 

Cooperating school systems, in addition to having streamlined mathematics 
curriculums, will benefit still another way from the Plan. They will be able 
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to participate in the College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Place- 
ment Program. Through this program, high-school students will be able to get 
college credits for advanced courses they take. 

The Syracuse Plan might well serve as a pattern for other school systems 
and universities throughout the country that are interested in working to- 
gether to build the high-school teaching profession. Important outgrowths 
envisioned in the Syracuse Plan include more professional leadership develop- 
ing within the teaching ranks, higher professional status for high-school 
teachers, and an increase in the number of scholars who will choose high-school 
teaching as their career. 


EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


It has been estimated that from 14 million to 20 million Latin American 
children of school age have no opportunities for even the most basic education. 
At the root of this situation is a shortage of some 400,000 teachers. As a 
result, the first emphasis is being placed on teacher training—UNESCO 
Newsletter. 


DRIVER EDUCATION TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


The North Carolina Department of Public Instruction has prepared a new 
manual! to help teachers with the administration and content of driver educa- 
tion courses. Titled Driver Education: A Manual for Instructors, the publica- 
tion includes the legislation passed last year to help support and encourage 
the expansion of driver education in the state. State Board of Education 
rules and regulations passed early this year to implement the legislation are 


also included.—Action for Safety, National Commission on Safety Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., May-June 1958. 


CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION: NASC’S NEW FILM 


The National Assocition of Student Councils of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (NEA) has prepared a new film for the use of 
student councils, civics classes, guidance counselors, and others who help young 
people to become interested in civic affairs and to learn more about how demo- 
cratic government functions. Its title is: CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION. 

The film opens with scenes of high-school students expressing their thoughts 
about the qualities of a good citizen; the same thoughts are then expressed 
from an adult’s point of view and illustrated with examples of good citizenship 
as seen within a community. 

Synchronous sound scenes then show a committee of high-school students 
presenting their report about citizenship to their social studies class. In the 
discussion following the report, class members raise questions and give sug- 
gestions about ways in which citizenship can be practiced in the school. When 
the student council is suggested as an opportunity for practicing citizenship, 
the class wants more information about student council activities in their 
school and agrees to invite the student council adviser to visit their class the 
next period. 

He discusses with the social studies class specific examples of the means by 
which the student council provides opportunities to practice good citizenship 
in the school. Scenes, in both synchronous and narrated sound, illustrate these 
examples. First, the student council adviser points out the way ideas of non- 
council members are brought before the student council and the opportunities 
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for non-council members to participate in student council activities. His second 
example shows how student council members work individually in on-going 
programs. In the third example, the adviser discusses the work of the student 
council with other student organizations, the faculty, and the administration 
in the solution of a common problem. His concluding remarks relate these 
examples of good citizenship to community citizenship in adult life. 

Final scenes in the film show the application of the qualities of good citizen- 
ship in everyday school situations. Student council activities, as portrayed in 
the film, are based on the aims and objectives of this school organization. 

This film should be helpful in showing students and the community what a 
student council is and what it is trying to do; it should be especially helpful 
in a student orientation program and in school assemblies. Civic classes could 
use it to interest students in taking a more active part not only in the manage- 
ment of the school, but also in civic affairs generally. 

This 16mm film was produced by the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana Univer- 
sity and is in black and white, sound, and runs for about 23 minutes. 


PURCHASE AND RENTAL INFORMATION 

Preview: Agencies interested in considering CITIZENSHIP IN AC- 

TION for purchase may obtain prints from the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, at no cost 
other than return postage. 
Prints of CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION may be purchased 
from the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, and from the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. List 
price, net, black and white—$100. 

Rent-To-Own: This film, like all Indiana University productions, is available 
on an annual rental plan that leads to ownership. For further 
details of this plan, write to the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Write to your usual rental source or to the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


FORD GRANT TO NASSP AIDS EXPERIMENTAL 
TEACHING PROJECTS 

How to make more effective use of the ablest teachers is the big problem the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals will tackle this school 
year with the aid of a $350,000 Ford Foundation grant. With its new grant, 
the NASSP will expand six of 10 experimental projects which were undertaken 
last fall in this area. Twenty-four new projects will be added to the NASSP 
program. The continuing projects are in Jefferson County, Colo.; Beecher, IIl.; 
Newton, Mass.; St. Paul, Minn.; Snyder, Tex.;"and Utah. Projects will begin 
in four San Diego, Calif. high schools; six in South Bend, Ind.; and 14 in IIL. 

In the pilot junior and senior high schools involved, there will be experiments 
in class size; use of technological tools such as television, tape recordings, and 
radio; use of teaching teams and teacher-aids; and the effectiveness of greater 
emphasis on independent learning by students. 

The continuing project at Newton, Mass., involves new ways of grouping 
subject matter, grouping teachers and students, and methods of teaching. For 
example, tenth-grade speech classes involving exposition are taught in groups 
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of 90 to 225 students. But for practice, recitation, and teacher-class criticism, 
small classes of eight to 12 students are being used. This way repetition of 
instruction is eliminated for students who don’t need it so they can move ahead 
while students who need more repetition get it through individual teacher 
attention. In Utah, a state-wide study is being made of the role of the junior 
high school. In the same state, the use of physics lessons on film is being 
tested and educators are investigating the use of the core study program for 
seventh-grade pupils. 

Class size studies are going on in Jefferson County, Colo., by testing such 
hypotheses as, “A class of 70 students taught by a team of two teachers shows 
better results than two classes of 35 students each taught by individual 
teachers.” Administrators and teachers in Beecher, Ill., are studying how to 
use teachers more efficiently in a small high school. For example, a tape 
recorder is being used to assist in pronunciation in a German class taught by 
a teacher with a minimum of preparation in that language. In the same 
system, students are taking over clerical duties to relieve teachers for more 
teaching responsibilities. 


NEA OPENS NEW CONSULTANT AND CLEARING HOUSE SERVICE 
ON ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


School systems in need of up-to-date information as they review their 
programs for the academically talented can now turn to the NEA for help. 
Since early in August, the NEA has been operating a new consultant and 
clearinghouse service to facilitate an exchange of information on programs 
for the gifted. The service, a three-year project financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, is under the direction of Dr. Charles E. Bish, former principal 


of McKinley High School in Washington, D.C. Chief concern of the project, 
according to Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, NEA Assistant Secretary for Instructional 
Services, will be with academic subjects in the secondary schools. These will 
be its five main functions: 
* Provide consultation service to state and local school systems, colleges 
and universities, and to local, state, and national education associations 
* Keep an up-to-date record of experimental and research projects 
* Develop a comprehensive collection of materials on all aspects of the 
problem 
* Develop plans for needed research 
* Organize study conferences on specialized topics within the field 

“This much-needed service,” said Dr. Ashby, “will pull together results of 
research studies and other programs now carried on in various parts of the 
country and by numerous organizations. For the first time, those educators 
collecting information and those seeking it will have a reliable and continuing 
point of contact.” 

The new service is a follow-up of the project carried on during the current 
year dealing with the identification and education of the academically talented 
pupil in the secondary school. A nation-wide conference held last February 
under the chairmanship of Dr. James B. Conant, highlighted the earlier project. 
Full proceedings are presented in The Conference Report on the Academically 
Talented Secondary-School Student. This 160-page book, now available, con- 
tains the recommendations of 200 carefully selected teachers, administrators, 
and research workers, and includes sections on the identification and education 
of the talented pupil and specific references to the subject matter areas of 
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English, mathematics, modern languages, science, and the social studies. $1.50 
per single copy. Discounts, 2-9 copies—10% 10 or more—20%. At the close 
of the project a 15-page brochure on Finding and Educating the Academically 
Talented Student was widely distributed. It is available free from the NEA. 


THE 1960 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, which will 
assemble in Washington in March of that year, will mark the golden anniver- 
sary of our total national concern for the well-being of children. It will 
represent both a climax and a prologue—a climax to many months of careful 
preparation by literally thousands of individuals, working in hundreds of 
organizations and in committees which will be established within the Con- 
ference framework; a prologue for the years of the decade which lie ahead— 
years which we all hope will be more fruitful for children as a result of the 
Conference deliberations. ‘ 

One thing has remained constant in the evolution of the White House Con- 
ferences on Children and Youth: they have always been national conferences, 
with persons representing all geographical areas and all varieties of experience 
and opinion as participants. While the invitations have always been issued 
by the President of the United States, the Conferences have traditionally been 
free from governmental! direction. 

The Children’s Bureau, which was established as one result of the first 
Conference in 1909, has, since that time, been the focal point in the Federal 
government for the initiation of conference planning, but the actual theme and 
scope of the Conference is set by a committee of Presidential advisers, chosen 
for their knowledge about children and their interest in the well-being of 
children. 

The evolution of these Conferences has produced another significant develop- 
ment: a closer partnership between all those forces in our national life whose 
programs touch on the child. The effective continuum from the Midcentury 
White House Conference is best illustrated by the Joint Conference on Children 
and Youth, held annually since 1954, between representatives of the Council 
of National Organizations, the State Committees on Children and Youth, and 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth. ... 

The governors of the stetes are moving rapidly to set up their own liaison 
with the 1960 White House Conference, and to initiate that kind of decade-to- 
decade inventory which will give us all clues as to the most fruitful way we 
can advance, conceptually and in practice, in preparing today’s children for 
life in tomorrow’s world. ... 

Each past Conference has made its own significant contribution. The first, 
in 1909, re-affirmed and implemented one of the most important credos of our 
national life: the importance of family life. The 1919 Conference besought 
better health protection of mothers and children-in a time when we were just 
beginning to move forward our scientific approach on sanitation, nutrition, 
and preventive health. The 1930 Conference went further: to ask for 
recommendations for the future health and wel!-being of children; recommen- 
dations and findings that have since found their permanent place in the medical 
literature of our time. 

The 1940 Conference, held in an aura of international war, helped keep a 
national focus on children and their requirements in a democratic way of life. 
The 1950 White House Conference was responsive to the needs of the time, 
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in a period when we were able to crystallize the vitality of new ideas into 
concepts which the whole nation could apply for children. 

Whatever theme the President’s National Committee may select for 1960, it 
is, I know, the hope of thousands of people that this Conference, like those 
which preceded it, will be truly representative of the people of this nation; 
people from all walks of life, all points of view, all those professional 
specialties which both separately and together add so much to the lives of 
children.—Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oettinger, Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


CHOOSE A CAREER EARLY 

A direct link exists between earning power and the point at which college 
students choose their careers, according to a recent survey of New York 
University alumni. Walter L. Kelly, director of the University’s Placement 
Services, reports that the survey also shows a definite relationship between the 
time at which a student decides upon his life work and whether or not he 
remains in that profession. The study was conducted by the Placement Services 
among NYU graduates of 1946, 1951, and 1956. The more than 4,000 
respondents included business, education, liberal arts, and engineering alumni. 

Those who established career goals in their first year of college have achieved 
the highest average monthly earnings, Mr. Kelly says. The figure for them is 
$650. Those who decided in the second year are averaging $580; those in the 
third year, $565; and those who chose careers after graduation, $530. 

Among the respondents who knew their career goals with certainty at some 
time during their four years of college, thirteen of every fifteen are now em- 
ployed in their chosen fields. But among those who did not make up their minds 
until after graduation, only five of seven are still in their selected professions. 
“These results indicate that career testing and advisement for high-school 
seniors and college freshmen should continue to receive special emphasis,” Mr. 
Kelly says. “Although there obviously are other factors involved, it is ap- 
parently true that persons who decide early on their career goals have greater 
chance for success.” 

The survey, Mr. Kelly adds, also point up the fact that there are many 
effective methods of job hunting and that the unemployed person should not 
rely on only one. Some 19 per cent of the respondents, he noted, obtained their 
first jobs either by sending a resume or by a personal approach to a prospective 
employer. Another 16.3 per cent found employment through the University’s 
Placement Services, 16 per cent with the help of friends and relatives, 14.2 
per cent by taking qualifying examinations, 13 per cent through commercial 
employment agencies, 12 per cent by placing ads in newspapers, 5.6 per cent 
with the help of their professors, and 3.8 per cent through state employment 
agencies. 

The published report of the NYU survey contains two pages of advice from 
the former students to those now in school—on such subjects as study habits, 
goal setting, practical experience while in college, social development, careers, 
continued education, and professional associations and licenses. It also contains 
a bit of uncategorized advice from one alumnus. He wrote, “Live a good, clean, 
upstanding life and marry someone with a large, disposable income.” Copies of 
the survey report can be obtained by writing to Walter L. Kelly, Director of 
Placement Services, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 
 ~ A 
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NEA SERVICES 


For the first time this year, the total NEA membership had a chance to see 
for itself just how much instructional and professional resource material is 
available from the NEA and its departments. The official NEA Publications 
List was included as an insert in the September NEA Journal. Such a distri- 
bution of the List, along with case histories of how NEA publications have 
made a difference in specific situations, was made possible through the NEA’s 
expanded services program. Largest distribution of the List before the 
expanded program was 15,000. New members who missed the September issue 
of the Journal may write for a free copy of the Publications List to Publica- 
tions Division, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG AND ALASKA 

The American flag, and the number of its stars, will be the preoccupation 
of many a classroom, its teacher, and its pupils. The activities which art and 
social studies teachers will build around this topic should make a good story 
or two. But we ought to get this fact straight. All flags now in schools and 
classrooms, regardless of the number of stars they have, are legal and ap- 
propriate for display. Who says so? Executive Order 2390, issued May 29, 
1916. 

FRENCH MAGAZINES 

Teachers of French, a college or high-school librarian, as well as other 
persons in any way interested in France or French contributions to modern 
living, will be interested to know that it is now possible to subscribe directly 
in the United States, with payment in American currency, to any one of 1,000 
French magazines or to buy any one of 150 daily, weekly, or monthly periodicals 
from news dealers, book shops and other outlets that carry Foreign publica- 
tions in many cities and towns in the United States. For specialized or general 
catalogues, for the name of the dealer nearest to you write to Eureopean 
Publishers Representatives, Inc., Times Building, 1475 Broadway, New York 
36, New York. 

A MAP OF THE MOON 

Rand McNally and Co., which has pioneered in mapping the earth’s surface, 
has published a map of the moon. Based on photographs to assure complete 
accuracy, the map gives a comprehensive picture of the moon’s surface as seen 
from the earth, showing and naming all important craters, mountains, oceans, 
and valleys. It is the largest map of the moon to be produced in the United 
States, and one of the first. 

If, as expected, the U.S. Army or the U.S. Air Force fires the first rocket at 
the moon and hits the target, the point of impact can be readily traced on the 
new map. United States strategists claim a 70 per cent margin of success in 
the first attempt to hit the moon, and it is expected that a reflective substance 
will be released on the moon’s surface so that the spot can be seen from the 
earth. 

TIPS FOR IMPROVING YOUR PRESS RELATIONS 

“I was misquoted!” That is becoming a more frequent complaint of the 
management executive who has to deal with the press. For the executive who 
has to speak to reporters, here are some simple suggestions printed by Clifford 
Hale, Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.: 
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this is where you come in... 


To meet the challenge of tomorrow, 
our young people must be prepared 
today. And the most important 
preparation is their education — and 
that's where you come in. For it's 
your ability . . . your understanding 
. . » your teachers that will build 
these youngsters into responsible, 
well-informed adults. But you need 
tools — and that’s where we come in. 
For D. C. HEATH stands ready to 
serve you with an enormous variety 
of high school texts — authoritative, 
up-to-date, and especially designed 
to educate and interest teen-agers at 
all levels. Call or write your nearest 
Heath office. Our representatives — 
nearly all former teachers or princi- 
pals — will be pleased and proud to D. C. HEATH 
help solve your textbook problems. and Company 
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(1) Remember, the newsman is after news, not stale information. Answer 
requests for news before it becomes dated. (2) Never ask the press to ignore 
or de-emphasize a news story. Meet the situation, however difficult, with facts 
and comments. (3) Never try to obtain company publicity by sending a news 
items to the press in conjunction with advertising orders. (4) If one reporter 
is first to inquire about a company event, and no press release has been planned, 
try to give him the story on an exclusive basis. .(5) Use simple language for 
interviews. Keep your story factual and interesting. (6) Avoid “off-the- 
record” statement. If information is not for publication, withhold it. (7) 
Never entertain members of the press in a lavish manner to disguise a poor 
press conference at which little or no real news was reveaed. (8) Never be 
patronizing with reporters. Be casual, informal, sincere. (9) Be gracious with 
press photographers. If you are in a situation that calls for pictures, and 
have a responsibility to pose, do so without fluster or delay. (10) Be generous 
with your time. 

“I was misquoted” can in many cases be more accurately stated as “I caused 
a misquote again.”—From “Industrial Marketing,” Copyright 1956 by Adver- 
tising Publications, Inc., 200 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A REPORT ON EDUCATION 


Examine closely the names of those responsible for The Pursuit of Excellence, 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund report on education. See any names of public 
school educators? We do not. The report, a good piece of work in itself despite 
the absence of Hamlet from the cast, was written by John W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Pursuit of Excellence is sold 
by Doubleday and Co., Garden City, New York for 75 cents per copy. 


EDUCATION 

In providing education for workers’ children, the United Fruit Company in 
Latin America has usually gone well beyond the legal minimum requirements. 
Schools are better equipped and manned than the average for surrounding 
rural areas and, in some cases, provide a longer period of instruction than the 
prescribed minimum. One serious problem is a three- to six-year gap between 
the prevailing requirements for education in the six countries and the minimum 
age for granting work permits. Another need is for vocational and domestic 
science instruction which applies to United’s schools in common with the rural 
school system as a whole. The company has recently taken some steps to 
provide more of this type of instruction. It also assists materially in providing 
opportunities for educating its employees’ children in the United States and 
Canada, and has invested some $6.5 million in setting up the Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana in Honduras. The company pays all expenses for a three-year 
course for 160 students in horticulture, field crop production, and animal 
husbandry, strictly adhering to the rule that no graduate shall be employed 
by United Fruit. 

NEW TEACHING AIDS 

The School Health Bureau, Health and Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York, has prepared 
a number of new teaching aids including Suggested Student Activities and 
Projects. These teachers’ guides are planned to accompany the Health 
Bulletins for Teachers on “New Adventures in Meeting Health Problems.” A 
folder of materials is available free upon request—one set to a teacher. 





Miller-Spalding 


THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this standard work, used by administrators and 
professors of administration throughout the country, has been revised 
to include the most recent developments in the theory and practice of 
school administration. In bringing the book up to date particular 
attention has been given to the section dealing with the administrator 
and his distinctive role in American education. Reference is made to 
such studies as those sponsored by the NCPEA, the CPEA, and other 
pertinent material. A stimulating and realistic guide to a better under- 
standing of our schools. 


The Year Book of Education, 1958 


THE SECONDARY 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


One of the most influential volumes so far in the distinguished series 
edited jointly by Teachers College, Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. Problems of adolescents 
everywhere require special consideration. What kind of education can 
best help them to solve their problems? In complex modern societies 
the secondary schools channel young people into a variety of occupa- 
tions. How can what is taught in schools influence the supply of indus- 
trially trained men and women? Of leaders? Of young people equipped 
to profit from higher education? This is a stage at which organization 
of studies is particularly difficult, since the purposes served are so 
diverse. In this volume outstanding scholars and administrators from 
countries throughout the world offer stimulating and useful analyses of 
the problems created by these distinct functions of secondary education. 


Write for College Catalog 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas + Berkeley 
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CLERICAL WORKERS 


About | out of every 4 employed women 
holds a clerical job. . . 


Two-thirds of all clerical workers 
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Lo 
Need a Live 
Teaching Tool 


In Your School a) 


The Reader’s Digest Educational Edition 


Trains students in basic reading and 
writing skills. 


Puts students in touch with the 
social and economic problems of 


contemporary life. 


Develops perception, assimilation 
and judgment. 


Frees students to express themselves 


with confidence. 


Highlights positive values. 





For more information, 
write for Brochure B/10. 


Reaper’s Dicest EpucaTIoNAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 
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FILM RENTAL CATALOG 


The new 1958-59 General Catalog is now available at no charge from FILM 
RENTALS, a subsidiary of Bailey Films, Inc., at 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, California. Listing over 350 films in the areas of physical educa- 
tion, health, safety, science, social studies, and teacher training, the catalog 
describes each picture in detail and gives ful! information regarding prices and 
rental procedures. The recent Cultural Arts Catalog, also available at no 
charge, lists 280 films for art, languages, and music education. 


BELL SYSTEM WILL PRESENT TV SHOW ON HUMAN SENSES 


The Bell System Science Series will present an hour-long color television 
program devoted to the human senses, Gateways to the Mind, over the NBC 
network on Thursday evening, October 23, at 8 pM, EDT (7:00 PM, cDT; 8:00 PM, 
PpT) ; also 8:00 pM, EST (7:00 pM, cst; 6:00 PM, MST; 7:00 PM, PsT). The new 
program presents the story of what science has learned about the senses and 
how they function as the channels through which all knowledge of the external 
world is passed to the brain. Some fourteen different senses are discussed in the 
course of the program. . 

Dr. Frank Baxter is starred in the role of the scientist who explains the 
operation of the senses. Both scientific documentary film and animation are 
used to illustrate his explanation. Dr. Wilder Penfield of McGill University 
appears on the program to explain his work in eliciting sensations by direct 
stimulation of the brain without stimulation of the sensory receptors. Dr. 
Hadley Cantril of Princeton also appears and discusses some of his experiments 
in sensory illusions. After its telecast on October 23, Bell Telephone Companies 
will make Gateways to the Mind available on 16-mm. color film for showings to 
school groups and interested organizations. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA FILMSTRIPS 


The importance of Southeast Asia in world affairs calls for a much better 
understanding of its people. To help to prepare the citizens of tomorrow for 
America’s responsibilities, the Jam Handy Organization offers a new series of 
seven filmstrips in color. The countries presented in the new series are the 
new republics of Indonesia and the Philippines, and the continent of Australia. 
Emphasis is on how the people work to develop their countries and to con- 
tribute to world interdependence. Transportation, culture, recreation, and 
other aspects of urban and rural life are highlighted. There are colorful maps 
to supplement the on-the-scene photography. The documentation on the screen 
is clear. It is easily understood by elementary and junior high-school social 
studies classes. 

The individual filmstrips are: Australia—City Life; Australia—Ranching; 
Australia—Farming and Mining; Indonesia—Village and City Life; Indonesia 
—Products, Customs, and Arts; The Philippines—Village and City Life; and 
The Philippines—Farming and Natural Resources. The complete series is 
priced at $36.50; individual filmstrips, $5.75. The series is available from the 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


CAREER MOVIE AVAILABLE ON PRINTING 


The motion picture, Printing—A Future Unlimited, produced by the Educa- 
tion Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Washington, D. C., may now be 
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EBBITT HOTEL 
Greets You 


10th & H Streets, N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 
NAtional 8-5034 


CATERING TO SCHOOL GROUPS 
OUR SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY YEARS 


American Plan or European Plan 
Private Dining Rooms 
Matron and Watchmen Service Nightly 


Three persons to a room—Reasonable Rates 
(All Rooms with Private Bath) 





For information contact H. A. Touchton, Mgr. 

















Are you Satisfied with your 


Vision Screening Program? 


If not, the Keystone Visual-Survey Service is 
the answer. 

It is the result of 22 years of experience and 
development. 

The equipment is simple and compact, and the 
tests are open and easy to administer. 


KEYSTONE 
Visual Survey Service 


In addition to the standard service affording tests for Far and Near Usable- 
Vision, Lateral and Vertical Balance, Fusion, Depth Perception and Color 
Perception, there are the following special tests: 


Visual-Survey Short Tests.......4 cards 
SE i céioodatenwe 1 card Ready-to-Read Tests. ...... 3 cards 
eee 1 card Spache Reading Test....... 4 cards 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO., MEADVILLE, PA. 


! 
( ) Please send information on Keystone Visual-Survey Service. | 
( ) Please phone or write and set time for a demonstration. | 

! 
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obtained on a free-loan basis from Crown Zellerbach Corporation. Requests for 
use of the film from east of the Rockies should be addressed: Printing—A 
Future Unlimited, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Regional Printing Paper 
Division, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. Requests from west of 
the Rockies should be addressed to: Printing—A Future Unlimited, Printing 
Paper Division, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 343 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco 19, California. Crown Zellerbach will pay postage to the film’s 
destination and the recipient will be required to pay return postage. There is 
no restriction as to the type of group which may request a showing. 

Since the number of free-loan copies available is limited, it is suggested 
that requests for scheduled showings be mailed as early as possible. Schools 
and graphic arts industry groups desiring to purchase a copy of the film may 
do so for $250 from the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
5728 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 15, D. C. 

While a number of scenes are laid in printing plants, the film emphasizes 
the fact that the printing industry is made up of hardworking people who have 
learned their jobs by taking advantage of the educational and training oppor- 
tunities afforded them in high schools, vocational schools, colleges, and on-the- 
job. The printing industry is not pictured as either “glamorous” nor without 
“glamour”—it is presented as an important and proud industry whose members 
must work hard to develop their skills and abilities. The printing industry is an 
art, a craft, a manufacturer, a business, a service, a profession. Whatever 
phase of the industry appeals to a young person, he will find it interesting, 
creative, and well-paying only if he is willing to meet its challenges and 
prepare himself for its opportunities. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN U.S. 


An Office of Education report in four languages—French, Spanish, Russian, 
and English—on educational progress in the United States was presented to 
the Twenty-first International Conference on Public Education in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The report was specially prepared by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the conference, sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization and the International Bureau of Education. 
The report was presented to the conference by Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, and chairman of the United States delegation. 


MID-TERM PROMOTIONS ON WAY OUT 


Mid-term grade promotions may soon go the way of the hickory stick, the 
spell-down, and the dunce cap. According to a joint study of the Educational 
Research Service and the American Association of School Administrators, 
about 78 per cent of the school districts over 100,000 in population have—or 
are changing to—the annual promotion plan at all levels. As recently as 1947- 
48 only 35 per cent of these districts had annual promotion plans through 
senior high schools. 


. 


HAVE YOU READ? 


“The Pursuit of Excellence.” Ladies Home Journal, July 1958, pp. 47, 123-25. 
Also, another summary of this report appears in School and Society, June 21, 
1958, pp. 276-81. A summary of the Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 




















THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


The Clearing House, in its 33rd year of publication, is a journal 
that reports best current practices in secondary-school adminis- 
tration and curriculum and keeps principals informed of develop- 
ments in the junior and senior high-school subject areas. Each 
issue contains a wealth of usable information on the principal's 
primary concern—the educational program of his school. 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A Journal for Modern Junior and Senior High Schools 
Published monthly September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey 











Now revailable 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1958 Ed.—1248 pgs.—$10. copy 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
facilities for handicapped, 3rd. Ed.—$6. 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
12th Ed.—$3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, on evaluation, $5. 


PORTER SARGENT 
educational publisher 45 years - 11 beacon st., boston 
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“Blueprinting a Profession” by Edward R. Fagan, School Board Journal, 
July 1958, pp. 9-12. 

“Improving Science and Mathematics Instruction” by Lloyd Burdal, Henry 
M. Reitan, Alfred B. Butler, and Gordon E. McCloskey, School Board Journal, 
July 1958, pp. 14-16. 

“Family Life Education in the School Health Program” by Anne R. Falther, 
The Journal of School Health, June 1958, pp. 179-82. 

“Vitalizing the High-School Health Course” by Frances Hottenstein, The 
Journal of School Health, June 1958, pp. 183-92. 

“The Schools of England” by Tillie Hoitsma, The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Bulletin, Spring 1959, pp. 47-54. 

“Closed-Circuit Television as It Has Been Used” by Richard Vanhoose, 
School Management, August 1958, pp. 49-53. Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
superintendent tells about scheduling, equipment, and costs. 

“How Strongly Do Teachers Feel About Extra Supervisory Duties?” 
School Management, August 1958, pp. 59-61. 

“Prediction of Scholastic Success for a High Aptitude Sample” by John L. 
Holland, School and Society, June 21, 1958, pp. 290-93. 

“Some Results of Eight Yearly Studies of TV” by Paul Witty, School and 
Society, June 21, 1958, pp. 287-89. 

“Let’s Lengthen the School Year” by Calvin Grieder, Nation’s Schools, 
August 1958, pp. 28-29. 

“The Gifted Need Their Parents First” by Joseph Lee, School Board Journal, 
June 1958, pp. 25-27, 65. 

“Eleven Months for School Administrators” by Maurice E. St. Mary, School 
Board Journal, June 1958, pp. 27-28. 

“In-Service Teacher Television” by Donald G. Tarbet, School Board Journal, 
June 1958, pp. 31-32. 

“Board Rules Concerning Married Students” by Stephen F. Roach, School 
Board Journal, June 1958, p. 56. 

“Explorations in Education,” School Management, August 1958, pp. 27-30. 
The first report of a joint research program of the Massachusetts Association 
of School Committees that will make information available on new and fresh 
approaches to utilization of school facilities—describes 5 experiments. 

“How To Find Out What Parents Think,” School Management, August 1958, 
pp. 31-34. 

“Do Punched-Card Methods Save Money?” by Richard E. Spencer, School 
Management, August 1958, pp. 35-38. He shows that the answer is “yes.” 

“Is a General Certificate the Answer?” by John R. Beery, Journal of Teacher 
Education, June 1958, pp. 129-32. 

“Teacher Education and the General Certificate” by David E. Willis, 
Journal of Teacher Education, June 1958, pp. 133-39. 

“Preparation of the Junior High-School Mathematics Teacher” by John A. 
Brown and John R. Mayor, Journal of Teacher Education, June 1958, pp, 
142-48. 


“Cooperative Program for the Preparation of High-School Teachers” by 
L. B. Hixon, Journal of Teacher Education, June 1958, pp. 149-51. 

“Some Principles of Operation for School Administrators” by F. Robert 
Paulsen, Journal of Teacher Education, June 1958, pp. 183-86. 























Choir Kobes Does Your Library Have a 
Speech Department? 


The importance of the SPOKEN WORD 
is greater today thon ot any time in 
history. Leaders in all fields of endeavor 
ere continvally being requested to 
address associates, large audiences or to 
speak over the radio. To present and 
expound their ideas, plans and accom- 
plishments in a forceful, understandable 
and interesting manner they must be 
proficient public speokers. 

indexed in the “Reader's Guide” 

Since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 








America’s Finest One year $7.00 Two yeors $13.00 
Caps and Gowns 9 months $5.50 
Sample copy on request 
COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y., 366 Fifth Ave. VITAL SPEECHES 
CHAMPAIGN. Iii. tote N, Market 33 West 42nd Street New York 36 








LOS ANGELES BLES 98, CAL i 1634 N. Cabuenga Blvd. 














THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 

ment Program? If so, this new manual of 224 pages contains 

a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 

also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 

high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 

report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 
and descriptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 


$1.50 from : 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 
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“Certification of Educational Administrators” by Robert B. Howsam and 
Elgar L. Morphet, Journal of J'cacher Education, Part I, II, III, and IV in the 
March 1958 issue and Parts V and VI in the June 1958 issue (pp. 187-203). 

“Television—Technological Revolution in Education” by Harvey Zorbaugh, 
Journal of Educational Sociology, May 1958, pp. 337-45. 

“A Professor of Communications Looks at the Teacher Teaching by Tele- 
vision” by Richard J. Goggin, Journal of Educational Sociology, May 1958, pp. 
360-66. 

“How the Talented Student Evaluates His High School” by Donald L. 
Thistlewaite, School Review, Summer 1958, pp. 164-68. 

“An Experiment in the Teaching of Elementary Algebra” by L. Edwin 
Hirschi, School Review, Summer 1958, pp. 185-94. 

“High-School Graduates and Dropouts—A New Look at a Persistent 
Problem” by A. Hugh Livingston, School Review, September 1958, pp. 194-203. 

“Let’s Reform the Carnegie Unit” by Harold B. Dunkel, School Review, Sep- 
tember 1958, pp. 233-35. 

“The Real Attack Is on Education for All the People” by Arthur F. Carey, 
Nation’s Schools, July 1958, pp. 38-40, 42. 





BALTOTYPE 
Manufacturers and Designers of 


TYPE - HANDY BOXES - in Fonts - Sorts 
Rules - Spacing Material - Ornaments 


MORE and more schools throughout the country are 
using BALTOTYPE in their print shops. We manufacture 
all the popular type faces that are used for teaching 


printing today. 
Way don’t you or your printing instructor look into the 
possibilities we offer for your school shop. 


WRITE today to Dept. BU-1, requesting FREE catalogs 
and literature of our complete line. . 


Baltimore Type & Composition Corporation 
15-17 South Frederick Street - Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, Director 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—James W. Jenkins, Principal, 
Russell County High School, Hurtsboro, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—William M. Fetterboff, Principal, 
Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored) —E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 2, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawrice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Alexander A. MacKimmie, Jr., Principal 
Bulkeley High School, 470 Maple Avenue, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Lewis J. Roushey, Assistant Principal, High 
School, Middletown, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration atin 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 
Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, ot -Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—W. H. Adams, Principal, Toccoa High School, 
Toccoa, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Princi ee. F. Mann, Principal, Radford 
High School, 4361 Salt Lake Blvd., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Idaho Association of Secondary- School Principals—Reid Bishop, Principal, High School, 
Parma, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—H. A. Dollaban, Principal, Lawrenceville 
Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—Joseph E. Hickey, Principal, Glen Ellyn 
Junior High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—G/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary- School Principals—james M. Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association (White)—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, "High School, 
Marksville, Louisiana. 

Louisiana Association of High School Principals (Colored)—E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery 
High School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 

Maine State a Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine 

Maryland Secondary- School Principals Association, (White)—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, 
High School, Westminster, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored) —Uhysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior h School, Revere 51, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-S nl Association—Cecil C. Elmore, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, 

Minnesota Association Secondary-School Principals—William F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 
High School, Northfield, Minnesota. 





Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—Johbn A. Jobnson, Principal, Petal 
High School, Box 87, Petal, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—A. Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Administration Build- 
ing 404, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

nowl Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merle D. Singleton, Principal, High 
School, Sparks, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Princi Association—Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School porate fat C. Synder, Executive 
Secretary, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Benjamin F. Davis, Principal, 
Springfield Gardens Junior High School, Junior High School 59—Queens, Springheld 
Blvd. & Lucas Street, Springfield Gardens 13, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Jacob H. Raphael, Principal, 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School, 170th Street near Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 
33, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Anne Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakora. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—jJ. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals— Willard Bear, Supervisor of Secondary 

ducation, State Department of Education, State Library Building, Salem, 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Pri 
High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—E/don D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate 
Junior-Senior High School, Trimtown Road, North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—E. M. Morrow, 
Assistant High-School Supervisor, State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Seco: -School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State ¢, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored)—O. H. Turner, Principal, Dansby High School, 
P. O. Box 1211, Kilgore, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capirol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—T.J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (WAite)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 

inford eater High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

—— Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
R High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 

Washington Junior High-School Principals’ Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane 31, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals’ Commission—Jobn F. Santrock, Principal, Nitro 
High School, Nitro, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of a ee Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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A complimentary copy 
of an important new play 
for high school production 


With this fine new play your dramatic group can offer an exciting 
evening of Theatre-at-its-best plus a constructive and educational look 
into the emotional problems of teen-agers today. We invite you to 
read this play at our expense. To receive your free copy just send us a 
note requesting it. To avoid confusion with regular orders for the play, 
please refer to THE BULLETIN in vour note. This offer will be hon- 
ored only when this magazine is mentioned. 


An unusual fact about this play is that it began as a research project 
by the psychiatrist Robert Lindner, who published his findings under 
the title REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. This study provided the title 
and theme for a motion picture which starred James Dean and Natalie 
Wood. It had a tremendous impact on young people. Now it has been 
made into a three-act play for high school production. 


Because of its great reputation, we predict an unusually fine audience 
turn-out, Because it has been adapted especially for the high school 
stage, we also predict that you will find it one of the most helpful and 
worthwhile plays your school could produce. Your young people will 
listen to this play because it speaks to them in such a forceful and 
contemporary fashion—and they will profit from what they hear. 


Please send for your free copy today—and be sure to mention THE 
BULLETIN. 
Send to: 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
179 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 











